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Fig.  i. 
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THE  TEXT-BOOK  AND  THE  TEACHER. 


THE  real  problem  in  our  geography  teaching  is  now,  as  it  always  has 
been,  how  to  incorporate  the  text-book  in  our  scheme  so  that  it 
shall  prove  a  helpful  factor  rather  than  a  limitation  and  a  handicap.  The 
notion  is  happily  obsolete  that  a  teacher  plus  a  text-book  constitute  the  condi- 
tions for  a  geography  course.  Every  teacher  nowadays  appreciates,  to  her 
sorrow,  the  abysmal  hiatus  between  the  text-book  in  geography  and  the 
specific  needs  of  the  geography  lesson. 

The  radical  expedient  of  dispensing  altogether  with  the  text-book  is 
sometimes  attempted,  under  especially  favorable  conditions  such  as  obtain 
in  some  normal  schools  and  colleges.  But  none  of  these  departures  has 
ever  proved  itself  adequate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  schoolmen  at  large,  in  the 
matters  of  scope  and  continuity.  We  are  learning  to  regard  coldly  the 
sporadic  schemes  whose  application  calls  for  special  conditions,  among  the 
latter  being  an  ideal  teacher,  an  ideal  pupil,  and  a  made-to-order  environ- 
ment. Those  whose  vocation  lies  in  the  shaping  of  material  for  teaching 
cannot  realize  too  keenly  that  their  real  audience  must  for  all  time  be  the 
average  teacher,  toiling  in  average  surroundings.  Laying  theories  aside  and 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  actual  conditions,  we  find  a  vast  herd  of  teachers 
doing  what  little  they  can  for  a  vaster  herd  of  pupils,  under  circumstances 
which,  in  the  cities  at  least,  could  not  readily  be  worse.  And  the  future 
holds  forth  no  promise  that  this  herding  aspect  will  be  materially  modified. 
In  the  light  of  these  things  the  much  abused  text-book,  be  its  failings  what 
they  may,  is  an  indispensable  boon  to  the  grade  teacher,  and  might  well 
prove  a  safeguard  in  the  experimentation  higher  up. 

The  limitations  of  the  text-book  are  defined  in  its  name — tc.vt:  something 
to  be  elaborated,  developed,  worked  out.  The  material  included  is  a  geogra- 
phy course  in  a  potential  sense  only.  Every  text-book  author  is  mindful  of 
this  limitation  of  his  work.  And  he  devotes  certain  captions,  chapters,  or 
appendices  to  the  outlining  of  collateral  material  which  he  hopes  will  be 
utilized  by  the  user  of  the  text.  The  author  thus  makes  a  definite  requisi- 
tion for  a  collaborator  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  develop  the  text  into  material 
suitable  for  lesson-giving. 

By  general  consent  this  task  of  collaboration  has  heretofore  fallen  to  the 
grade  teacher.  And  it  is  at  this  point,  I  think,  that  we  shall  find  the  funda- 
mental weak  spot  in  our  teaching  of  geography.  This  may  be  said  without 
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libel  upon  either  the  attainments,  the  industry,  or  the  professional  spirit 
of  the  grade  teacher.  Ordinarily  she  is  without  the  time,  training,  or  facili- 
ties for  the  elaboration,  in  any  broad  sense,  of  lesson  material.  We  must 
in  the  long  run  give  the  grade  teacher  her  due.  In  the  economy  of  teaching 
she  is  not  logically  a  producer,  but  a  distributer.  And  we  must  come  to 
regard  the  distributer  as  a  special  worker,  open  to  all  honor  of  calling 
and  entitled  to  every  labor-saving  device  and  special  help  which  her  guild 
can  bring  to  her  service.  The  day  is  past  when  any  workman  can  profitably 
shape  his  own  tools.  And  having  once  accepted  the  grade  teacher  in  this 
obvious  light,  it  is  evident  that  the  hiatus  between  the  text-book  and  the 
lesson  must  be  bridged  by  a  third  party.  It  is  in  this  conception  that  the 
present  scheme  in  geography  finds  its  reason  for  being. 

FORMAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

As  the  appended  scheme  is  meant  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher  in  the  use  of  the 
state  text-books  in  geography,  it  aims  to  meet  these  texts  in  content,  but  not 
necessarily  in  arrangement.  And  to  remedy  certain  changes  in  the  sequence 
of  topics,  each  one  is  referred  by  page  to  the  corresponding  topic  in  each  of 
the  text-books. 

Formal  geography. 

To  the  usual  heads  of  physical  and  descriptive  geography,  a  third  caption, 
formal  geography,  has  been  added.  As  this  is  either  an  innovation  or  a 
retrogression,  according  to  one's  viewpoint,  a  word  of  explanation  is  needed. 
The  practice  in  the  later  text-books  is  to  minimize,  or  even  to  omit,  the 
"  map  exercises  "  which  formed  a  feature  of  the  old-time  text-books.  In 
their  stead  a  few  map  questions  are  scattered  here  and  there  through  the 
descriptive  text,  in  a  purely  incidental  relation.  And  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  particular  basis  for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  these  ques- 
tions. If  they  were  segregated  into  a  list  by  themselves,  that  list  would  be 
seen  to  fall  short  of  including  the  essentials  of  formal  geography,  and  it 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  include  some  material  which  is  distinctly  unessen- 
tial. The  authors  therefore  have  evidently  aimed  to  be  inspirational  and 
suggestive,  rather  than  systematic  and  inclusive.  These  map  questions  which 
they  intersperse  through  the  descriptive  text  are,  furthermore,  not  purely 
search  questions,  but  thought,  or  inference,  questions  as  well,  thus  combining 
formal  and  cultural  qualities  (vide  T.  &  McM.,  Home  Geog.,  p.  199;  Red- 
way  &  Hinman,  Adv.,  p.  108). 

All  this  is  agreeable  to  the  psychologic  law  of  association,  whereby  new 
facts  are  taught  as  the  pupil  currently  has  need  of  them.  Says  Frye,  for 
example  (p.  90,  Adv.  Geog.)  :  "  The  best  time  to  fix  in  memory  the  location 
of  a  place  is  when  learning  some  important  or  interesting  fact  about  it.  The 
mind  is  then  active  toward  the  particular  place,  and  can  therefore  memorize 
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with  less  effort.  For  this  reason  teachers  should  train  pupils  to  the  habit 
of  looking  up  the  location  of  each  city,  state,  country,  or  natural  feature 
as  its  name  occurs  in  the  text."  It  can  be  argued  on  the  contrary,  however, 
that  the  pupil  most  economically  acquires  his  formal  facts  through  the 
exercise  of  an  undivided  attention.  And  this  idea  certainly  underlies  all  of 
our  drill  work,  whether  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  or  penmanship. 

We  may,  however,  evade  this  slippery  psychological  debate,  since  a  segre- 
gated formal  geography  course  finds  its  justification  in  purely  empirical 
reasons.  However  seductive  the  correlationist  finds  his  theory,  it  does  not 
stand  the  test  of  actual  teaching.  The  graduates  of  our  public  schools 
notoriously  and  universally  do  not  know  their  formal  geography.  If  the 
college  or  normal  school  desires  that  its  freshman  shall  know  the  location 
of  Chicago  or  Paris  on  the  map,  the  fact  must  be  taught  then  and  there, 
as  if  planted  in  virgin  soil.  This  particular  deficiency  can  be  referred  directly 
to  the  later  methods  of  geography  teaching,  wherein  the  locative  work  has 
been  made  incidental  to  the  descriptive.  In  teaching,  as  elsewhere,  the 
incidental  things  are  inevitably  "  lost  in  the  shuffle."  Every  superintendent 
knows  that  if  a  subject  or  a  phase  of  a  subject  is  to  be  taught  in  a  test-proof 
manner,  it  must  be  definitely  prescribed,  and  given  an  inviolable  place  on  the 
program.  The  question  is  therefore  not  so  much  psychological  as  executive ; 
and  the  segregated  drill  in  formal  geography  is  amply  justified  on  this 
ground. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  separate  course,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  study 
of  each  region  is  immediately  prefaced  by  the  special  formal  geography  of 
that  region ;  and  this  special  formal  geography  serves  as  a  review  of  the 
separate  course. 

Descriptive  geography. 

In  the  appended  treatment  of  descriptive  geography  two  points  are  worthy 
of  special  remark.  One  is  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  "  political  "  area 
as  a  unit  of  study,  and  the  substitution  of  the  "  characteristic  "  area  for  it. 
Physiographers  have  employed  this  distinguishing  term  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  it  is  now  proving  useful  in  the  field  of  descriptive  geography. 

The  older  texts  divided  the  earth's  surface  into  its  political  areas,  and  the 
study  proceeded  upon  this  basis,  regardless  of  whether  the  arbitrary  political 
boundaries  carried  with  them  any  significance  worth  while.  The  later  texts 
disavow  this  method  in  theory,  but  utilize  it  in  practice.  For  example, 
Brazil  is  a  political  area ;  but  examined  as  a  unit  for  study  it  proves  to  be  an 
unwieldy  group  of  regions  which  cannot  with  profit  be  studied  together. 
The  Brazilian  plateau  and  the  Amazon  selvas  have  nothing  in  common 
except  their  political  aspect,  which  is  of  a  minor  import.  In  topography, 
climate,  inhabitants,  life  forms,  and  products  they  differ  so  widely  as  to  make 
it  impracticable  to  group  them  under  one  study  head.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  the  selvas  not  included  in  Brazil  alone,  but  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
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Colombia,  and  Venezuela  as  well.  To  study  the  selvas,  then,  by  the  method 
of  the  political  area,  we  should  have  to  make  six  fragmentary  approaches 
to  the  subject,  under  the  above  captions.  But  now,  if  our  unit  of  study  is 
the  characteristic  area,  we  treat  the  selvas  as  one  great  homogeneous  region, 
irrespective  of  political  boundaries;  while  the  Brazilian  highlands  receive  a 
separate  treatment  as  another  such  unit. 

The  value  of  this  distinction  can  be  tested  in  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 
British  America,  for  example,  is  a  political  area.  But  as  a  unit  of  study  it 
proves  hopelessly  complex.  The  various  regions  of  southern  Canada  merge 
identically  with  the  corresponding  ones  on  our  side  of  the  border  into  a 
wheat  region,  a  Great  Lake  region,  a  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  a  mari- 
time region,  while  farther  north  the  Arctic  provinces,  with  their  Eskimos 
and  icebergs,  call  for  a  wholly  separate  study. 

Similarly  the  political  area,  Egypt,  divides  itself  inevitably  into  two  diverse 
regions,  one  of  which  is  the  desert,  integrally  a  portion  of  the  Sahara,  while 
the  other  is  the  Nile  strip,  an  entity  in  itself,  not  logically  to  be  merged  in 
any  of  its  aspects  with  the  other. 

Only  in  Europe  do  the  political  areas  appear  to  coincide  in  any  degree 
with  the  characteristic  areas  and  thus  become  available  as  units  of  study. 
And  this  is  partly  because  in  these  countries  their  social  and  political  aspects 
are  not  only  of  dominating  importance,  but  they  group  themselves,  in  the 
m&in,  with  the  topography.  Thus  Scandinavia  is  clearly  a  study  unit,  in  any 
and  all  of  its  phases  separate  and  distinct  from  neighboring  areas.  And  this 
is  seen  to  be  equally  true,  so  far  as  elementary  study  is  concerned,  of  Holland, 
the  British  Isles,  the  Iberian  peninsula,  Russia,  and  Switzerland. 

The  appended  plan  for  the  teaching  of  descriptive  geography  is  based 
upon  this  distinction.  The  old  device  of  the  political  area  is  laid  aside  and 
the  division  into  characteristic  areas  is  followed  throughout.  Curiously 
enough  the  world's  surface  divides  itself  into  just  fifty  of  these  areas,  or 
regions : 

The  World's  Characteristic  Areas. 

Arctic  America.  Spanish  South, 

Alaska,  West  Indies, 

Southern  Canada,  Northern  South  America, 

New  England,  Amazon  Region, 

Middle  Atlantic  Seaboard,  La  Plata  Region, 

Cotton  Belt,  Brazilian  Highlands, 

Appalachian  Region,  Patagonia, 

Great  Lake  Region,  West  Coast  (South  Am.), 

Prairie  Region,  High  Andes, 

Grazing  Region,  Nile  Region, 

Plateau  Region,  Barbary  States, 

Pacific  Slope,  Sahara, 
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Central  Africa,  Scandinavia    (with    Ice- 
South  Africa,  land  and  Denmark), 

Australasia,  Russia  (with  Siberia), 

South  Sea  Isles,  France  (and  Belgium), 

Hawaiian  Islands,  Holland, 

Philippines,  Germany, 

East  Indies,  Austria-Hungary, 

The  Ocean,  Balkan  States, 

China,  Turkey, 

Japan,  Greece, 

India,  Italy, 

Moslem  Asia,  Spain  (and  Portugal), 

Palestine,  Switzerland. 
British  Isles, 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  some  of  these  areas  are  well  adapted  for  study 
in  the  lower  grades,  while  others  are  better  reserved  for  the  later  ones.  In 
a  general  way  we  may  say  that  the  lower-grade  work  should  present  the 
spectacular,  the  panoramic,  the  wonder  aspect,  including  the  human  interest 
where  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  gaze  and  not  a  matter  of  reason.  The  third 
and  fourth  grade  geography  is  filled  with  elephants  and  crocodiles,  and 
slaves  who  carry  ivory ;  with  monkeys  and  screaming  parrots ;  with  dikes 
and  windmills,  and  storks  on  the  chimney ;  with  people  boring  deep  in  the 
earth  for  treasure,  and  climbing  snowpeaks  for  adventure's  sake;  and  of 
lonely  dog-teams,  scudding  over  endless  Arctic  snows  half-lighted  by  the 
shaking  aurora.  In  the  later  work  this  wonder  aspect  must  yet  retain  a  place, 
but  it  gradually  blends  with  the  more  significant  phases  of  a  human  interest. 
The  "  Sunny  South  "  is  still  sunny,  and  the  darkies  still  sing  on  the  planta- 
tion; but  the  relation  of  cotton  to  slavery,  and  to  the  war,  suggests  itself; 
and  also  on  the  old  battle-fields  a  New  South  is  rising,  because  she  is  build- 
ing her  own  mills  instead  of  paying  high  profits  to  those  beyond  her  borders. 
Unless  the  upper-grade  work  gave  some  sort  of  outlook  upon  these  economic 
aspects,  it  would  be  merely  the  beginnings  over  again ;  merely  an  amplified 
and  highly  colored  Baedecker. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  some  of  the  earth's  areas  seem  especially  adapted  for 
the  beginning  of  the  course  in  descriptive  geography.  The  savage  regions, 
such  as  Central  Africa,  the  Amazon  country,  and  Eskimo  land,  appeal  mainly 
by  their  wonder  aspect.  But  in  France  and  Germany  the  other  extreme  is 
reached,  where  the  spectacular  has  disappeared  and  given  place  to  rather 
more  intimate  social  studies.  And  midway  between  these  contrasts  fall  such 
topics  as  Holland,  Scandinavia,  and  China,  rich  in  both  sorts  of  material. 
Thus,  in  a  very  general  way,  the  earth's  characteristic  areas  strew  themselves 
along  the  course  of  study,  without,  however,  leaving  any  hard-and-fast  lines, 
since  the  upper-grade  work  is  not  a  substitution  for,  but  a  development  of, 
the  other.  The  suggested  sequence  of  topics  is  as  follows : 
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Course  of  Study  by  Regions. 

FIFTH   YEAR. 

Moslem  Asia, 

Canada  (Southern), 

Spain   (and  Portugal), 

South  Africa, 

Review  third-year  topics. 


THIRD   YEAR. 

Arctic  America, 

Spanish  South, 

Sahara  Region, 

Amazon  Region, 

Barbary  States, 

Northern  South  America, 

China, 

West  Indies, 

Holland, 

Andes  Region, 

South  vSea  Isles, 

Alaska, 

Central  Africa, 

Patagonia, 

Hawaiian  Islands, 

Japan. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Pacific  Region  (U.  S.), 

East  Indies, 

Cotton  Belt  (U.  S.), 

Palestine, 

La  Plata  Region, 

Scandinavia, 

Brazilian  Highlands, 

Nile  Region, 

Switzerland, 

Grazing  Region  (U.  S.), 

Turkey  (European), 

West  Coast  (South  Am.), 

Philippines, 

Australasia, 

Plateau  Region  (U.  S.), 

India. 

The  Lesson  Units. 

Having  thus  defined  and  approximately  graded  our  areas  for  study,  we 
set  down  for  each  a  group  of  terse  but  descriptive  statements  which,  col- 
lectively, seem  to  cover  an  ordinary  cultural  knowledge  of  the  region.  These 
statements,  borrowing  and  somewhat  adapting  McMurry's  term,  are  called 
lesson  units.  If  these  units  are  properly  conceived  and  stated,  they  together 


SIXTH    YEAR. 

Greece, 

Appalachian  Region  (U.  S.), 

The  Ocean, 

Review  fourth-year  topics. 

SEVENTH   YEAR. 

Lake  Region  (U.  S.), 

Italy, 

New  England, 

Russia  (with  Siberia), 

Prairie  Region  (U.  S.), 

British  Isles, 

Middle  Atlantic  Seaboard  (U.  S.), 

Review  fifth  and  sixth-year  topics. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Germany, 

Balkan  States, 

France  (and  Belgium), 

Austria-Hungary, 

Review  seventh-year  topics, 

Economic  zones, 

Race  distribution. 
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constitute  an  epitome,  or  brief,  of  the  essential  description  of  the  region, 
involving  all  the  information  which  is  universal  to  ordinary  culture  and 
excluding  all  that  is  special.  The  lesson  units  of  a  region  may  thus  be  likened 
collectively  to  a  rosebud,  which  contains,  potentially,  all  the  features  of  a 
matured  flower,  and  is  now  to  be  unfolded  to  the  fullness  of  its  content. 
For  example,  here  are  the  lesson  units  for  a  descriptive  treatment  of  New 
England ; 

i.  Here  is  the  land  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  and  of  literary  fame.  2.  New 
England  has  important  fisheries,  and  Gloucester  is  the  great  fishing  port. 
3.  The  thin-soiled,  rocky  country  affords  poor  farms  but  fine  quarries,  and 
the  New  England  lakes  and  sea  cliffs  make  famous  summer  resorts.  4.  The 
lumber  of  Maine  has  built  many  ships.  5.  The  rivers  have  powerful  falls, 
and  manufacturing  cities  have  grown  up.  6.  The  indented  sea-front  affords 
good  harbors,  and  Boston  is  upon  one  of  them.  7.  New  England  has  crops 
of  cranberries,  maple  sugar,  and  ice. 

The  units  of  a  region  once  determined,  each  is  taken  up  in  order  and  made 
the  basis  of  one  or  more  lessons,  according  to  its  scope,  and  according  to 
the  grade  in  which  it  is  taught.  To  this  end  the  teacher  familiarizes  herself 
with  all  the  available  supplementary  reading  that  pertains;  and  is  thus  not 
only  equipped  in  subject-matter  herself,  but  is  in  a  position  to  economically 
direct  a  copious  reading  on  the  part  of  each  pupil  in  the  class.  In  the 
primary  grades  this  reading,  of  course,  is  done  almost  entirely  by  the  teacher, 
who  thus  becomes  a  source  of  information,  and  imparts  the  substance  to  her 
class  in  the  form  of  conversational  talks.  In  older  grades,  where  the  pupils 
are  able  to  read  genuinely  descriptive  material,  the  aspect  of  the  lesson 
changes  somewhat.  The  pupils  contribute  substantially  to  the  discourse,  the 
teacher  merely  keeping  the  helm  and  filling  the  gaps. 

Besides  giving  back,  orally,  the  descriptive  material  acquired,  the  pupils 
write  little  topical  accounts,  at  the  close  of  each  unit.  The  teacher  should 
examine  these  writings  and  make  their  errors  in  content  and  language  a 
subject  for  correction  in  the  next  lesson. 

The  Selection  of  Supplementary  Reading. 

It  would  be  quite  without  point  to  enlarge  upon  the  usefulness  of  supple- 
rrtentary  reading  and  go  no  farther.  For  service  in  the  present  scheme  a 
fund  of  descriptive  readings  has  been  evolved  which  aims  to  exhaust  the 
entire  field  of  available  reading.  Again,  it  would  be  futile  to  mention  merely 
the  names  of  the  books,  for  the  tantalizing  of  busy  grade  teachers.  Instead 
of  this  the  books  have  been  dissected  page  by  page,  and  their  content 
scattered  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  the  topics  of  which  they  treat.  The 
labor-saving  value  of  this  feature  is  at  once  apparent.  The  teacher  finds, 
under  each  unit  of  each  region,  an  ample  fund  of  readings  for  both  the 
pupils  and  herself.  This  enormous  saving  to  her  of  labor  and  time  makes 
possible  the  practical  application  of  the  supplementary  reading  method  as  it 
has  never  been  possible  before. 
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In  making  up  the  lists,  three  kinds  of  books  have  received  a  most  careful 
consideration.  The  first  of  these  includes  all  that  class  of  books  which  may 
be  called  geography  readers,  whatever  their  titles  may  happen  to  be.  The 
surpassing  value  of  these  books  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  readily  divisible 
into  assigned  readings ;  they  offer  a  minimum  of  unessential  matter,  and  what 
is  there  is  easily  eliminated.  Finally,  their  style  of  presentation  is,  in  nearly 
every  case,  cleverly  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  young  readers.  Also  the 
price  is  in  every  case  so  low  that  these  books  may  be  had  by  schools  of  the 
most  limited  means. 

The  second  class  listed  are  those  books  which,  while  closely  pertinent  to 
the  subject,  are  too  mature  in  their  style  for  pupils'  reading;  many  of  them, 
also,  are  not  easily  articulated  into  separate  readings.  Wherever  possible, 
however,  they  have  been  so  articulated,  in  this  treatment,  for  the  teacher's 
sake,  and  altogether  they  constitute  a  highly  useful  fund  of  teachers'  ref- 
erence. 

It  was  the  original  intention  to  include  a  third  list,  composed  of  juvenile 
books  of  adventure  and  travel.  There  is  a  soft  spot  in  the  adult  heart  for 
these  volumes  of  beloved  memory,  and  we  are  prone  to  concede  them  an 
atmosphere,  local  color,  and  action  which  would  be  highly  enriching  to  the 
study  of  descriptive  geography,  but  which  indeed  these  books  rarely  possess. 
The  characteristic  movement  of  even  the  best  of  them  is  couched  in  an 
inconsequent  form  of  dialogue  (between  Lucy  and  the  governess,  or  between 
Bertie  and  the  guide)  which,  on  examination,  has  the  consistency  only  of 
foam  and  leaves  no  precipitate.  Again,  their  local  color  is  not  often  a 
genuine  local  color,  and  their  data  are  frequently  independent  of  'reality. 
Finally,  they  are  quite  incapable  of  division  into  topical  readings,  and  so  are 
debarred,  on  mechanical  grounds,  from  any  systematic  use  in  the  work  of 
teaching.  Their  strong  point  is  the  appeal  they  make  to  the  juvenile  interest. 
These  books  may  be  said  to  afford  a  background  for  the  work  in  descriptive 
geography,  of  which  the  geography  readers  constitute  the  foreground.  On 
the  whole  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  omit  a  list  of  them,  particularly  as  they 
are  comparatively  costly,  and  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  lists  not  too 
formidable  in  the  vision  of  school  treasurers. 

In  general,  the  books  selected  are  low  in  price,  recent  in  date,  and  easy 
of  access.  They  may  be  said,  as  a  whole,  to  be  those  which  every  public 
school  should  include  in  its  working  library. 
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COURSE  IN  FORMAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  our  own  school  this  formal  course  is  begun  in  the  third  school  year, 
and  it  is  ordinarily  finished  before  the  end  of  the  fourth.  Thereafter  we 
recur  to  it  frequently  as  review  material  for  the  upper  grades,  sandwiching 
sections  of  the  formal  course  between  the  studies  of  the  descriptive  course. 

THE  GLOBE  (First  Course). 

1.  Place  a  globe  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil.*    Hold  a  globe  in  your  hand, 
and  passing  your  finger  over  North  America,  pronounce  the  name,  distinctly. 
Also  write  it  on  the  blackboard.     Have  the  children   (a)   point  to  North 
America  as  you  give  the  name,  and  (6)  give  the  name  as  you  point  to  North 
America. 

Repeat  this  with  each  continent  and  ocean. 

Oral  Spelling. 

2.  Write  a  list  of  these  names  learned,  on  the  board.    Have  the  pupils,  in 
turn,  stand,  select  a  word,  face  the  other  way  and  spell  it,  smoothly  and 
without  hesitation. 

Written  Spelling. 

3.  Send  the  pupils  to  the  blackboard  and  have  them   write  the  names 
learned,  one  at  a  time,  at  your  dictation. 

4.  Furnish  each  pupil  with  a  spelling  slip.     Point  to  each  continent  and 
ocean,  in  order,  and  have  pupils  write  the  names  on  their  slips.     In  correct- 
ing these,  afterward,  carefully  note  the  errors  and  make  them  the  subject 
of  a  special  lesson  and  test. 

Concert  Location. 

5.  Point  to  the  continents  and  oceans  on  your  globe,  rapidly  and  at  ran- 
dom, while  the  class,  in  concert,  pronounce  the  respective  names. 

Test. 

6.  Name  a  continent  or  ocean  and  have  a  pupil  come  and  point  it  out  on 
your  globe.     The  rest  of  the  class  watch  critically,  and  correct,  if  need  be. 
Repeat  this  with  all  the  continents  and  oceans,  until  assured  that  each  pupil 
is  certain  of  each  name  and  location. 

Make  this  a  rapid,  bright  exercise. 


*There  is  a  cheap  six-inch  globe,  sold  as  low  as  three  dollars  per  dozen,  and  well  adapted 
for  this  part  of  the  geography  course.  In  our  work  here  at  the  school  we  obliterate  names  and  details 
by  painting  over  the  oceans  and  continents  with  oil  colors.  We  paint  the  continents  maroon  and  the 
oceans  a  whitish  blue. — K. 
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Outline  Map  Test. 

7.  Using-  a  list  of  the  continents  and  oceans,  proceed  as  in  the  foot-note.* 

Direction  on  the  Globe. 

8.  We  live  on  North  America.     Mark  the  spot  with  a  dot  of  chalk  on 
your  globe.    Have  the  pupils  do  so  on  theirs. 

"  Draw  your  finger  eastward  on  your  globe."  Suit  action  to  word  and 
have  the  children  follow.  Also — 

"  Draw  your  finger  westward." 

"  Draw  your  finger  northward  and  locate  the  North  Pole." 

"  Draw  your  finger  southward  and  locate  the  South  Pole." 

"  What  ocean  is  east  of  North  America?  " 

"What  ocean  west?" 

"  What  ocean  east  of  South  America  ?  " 

"  What  ocean  west  ?  " 

"  What  ocean  north  of  North  America?  " 

"  What  ocean  south  of  South  America?  " 

Use  a  corresponding  formula  for  each  continent,  firmly  establishing  the 
idea  of^cardinal  points. 

Review. 

9.  Review  §  8  by  reversing  the  question,  viz. : 

"  What  continents  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  " 

"  What  continents  east?  "  etc. 

Use  a  similar  formula  with  each  ocean. 

Oral  Test.f 

10.  Pupils  read  these  sentences  from  the  blackboard,  supplying  the  miss- 
ing word. 

1.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  -      -  of  North  America. 

2.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  -      -  of  South  America. 

3.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  —  -  of  North  America. 

4.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  of  South  America. 

5.  The  Arctic  Ocean  is  -     -  of  North  America. 

6.  The  Arctic  Ocean  is of  Asia. 

7.  The  Arctic  Ocean  is of  Europe. 

*Outline  Maps — Throughout  this  course  a  frequent  use  is  made  of  outline  maps.  The  pupil 
may  easily  provide  these  for  himself  by  laying  a  sheet  of  transparent  paper  over  the  text-book 
map  and  tracing  the  coast-lines  and  other  featxires  as  may  be  required  at  the  time.  We  are  using 
for  this  purpose  a  paper  called  "onion  weave."  It  is  transparent,  yet  takes  ink.  We  buy  a  ream, 
17x22,  and  have  it  cut  twice.  This  gives  us  four  reams  8%xn,  at  a  cost  of  $1.25,  or  about  thirteen 
sheets  for  a  cent. 

The  pupils  having  thus  made  their  tracings,  the  teacher  prints  on  the  blackboard  a  list  of 
the  geographical  names  occurring  in  the  lesson.  The  pupils  copy  these  names  into  their  appropriate 
places  on  their  outline  maps.  The  teacher's  printing  must  afford  the  pupil  a  model  of  neat  lettering. 

The  pupil  is  to  be  taught  to  use  at  least  two  sizes  of  printing — a  large  size  for  great  areas, 
such  as  oceans  or  continents,  and  a  smaller  size  for  cities.  In  marking  a  city  he  puts  a  dot,  also,  to 
show  the  exact  location. 

tWhen  the  pupil  shows  uncertainty,  do  not  supply  the  word  to  him,  but  refresh  the  idea 
by  presenting  the  globe.  Remember  that  your  whole  purpose  now  is  the  visualizing  of  the  map,  not 
merely  the  acquiring  of  word  formulas. 
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8.  The  Antarctic  Ocean  is  -     -  of  South  America. 

9.  The  Antarctic  Ocean  is  of  Africa. 

10.  The  Antarctic  Ocean  is  -  —  of  Australia. 

11.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  -     -  of  Asia. 

12.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  of  Australia. 

13.  The  Indian  Ocean  is of  Asia. 

14.  The  Indian  Ocean  is  —  -  of  Africa. 

15.  The  Indian  Ocean  is  —  -  of  Australia. 

16.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

17.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

18.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  -  —  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

19.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

20.  The  Indian  Ocean  is  -  —  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

21.  The  -  —  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  earth. 

22.  The  is  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  earth. 

Written  Test. 

11.  Pupils  write  these  sentences  from  the  blackboard,  supplying  the  miss- 
ing words. 

1.  and  are  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

2.  -  —  and are  east  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

3. and  -  —  are  east  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

4.  -     -  and  —  -  are  west  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

5.  The  continents  of ,  and  are  south  of  the  Arctic 

Ocean. 

6.  The  continents  of , and are  north  of  the  Antarctic 

Ocean. 

7.  The and Oceans  are  south  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

8.  The ,  —    —  and  —    -  Oceans  are  north  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

9.  is  west  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

10.  is  north  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

11.  -  —  is  southeast  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

12.  is  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Outline  Map  Review. 

12.  Repeat  the  map-filling  test  given  in  §  7. 

Add,  at  the  margins,  the  words  North,  South,  East,  and  West  in  their 
appropriate  places. 

THE  HEMISPHERES. 
(Transition  from  globe  to  flat  map.) 

13.  Have  class  open  their  text-books  to  the  map   of  the   hemispheres. 
Distribute  the  globes  also. 

"  Find  the  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.     Turn  your  globe  so  that 
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the  Western  Hemisphere  is  toward  you.  What  continents  are  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  ?  " 

"  Find  the  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Turn  your  globe  so  that 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  toward  you.  What  continents  are  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere?  What  ocean  is  entirely  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere?  Name 
the  oceans  that  lie  partly  in  both  hemispheres." 

"  Find  the  North  Pole  on  the  globe.  Find  it  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Find  it  on  the  Eastern  Hemisphere." 

"  Find  the  South  Pole  on  each." 

Reviews. 

14.  Sketch   the   hemispheres,    with    their   continents,    in    outline,    on    the 
blackboard,  but  omit  names.    Use  this  map  in  the  following  group  of  games : 

15.  Point  out  the  continents,  oceans,  and  poles  at  random,  and  have  class 
give  the  respective  names,  in  chorus. 

16.  Call  on  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  to  come  up  and  point  out  the  conti- 
nent, ocean,  or  pole  that  you  may  name.     Conduct  this  exercise  in  a  bright, 
snappy  way. 

17.  Allow  one  pupil  to  stand  at  the  board  and  make  all  the  locations;  but 
should  he  make  an  error,  the  pupil  detecting  it  takes  his  place. 

18.  Write  the  names  of  continents,   oceans,  and  poles  beside  the  map. 
Allow  the  pupils,  one  by  one,  to  step  to  the  board,  point  to  a  name,  pronounce 
it,  and  locate  the  feature  on  the  map.     Conduct  this  exercise  in  a  rapid, 
breezy  manner. 

19.  Call  on  a  single  individual  to  name  all  the  features  as  you  point  them 
out  on  the  map. 

20.  Sometimes  allow  a  pupil  to  take  your  place  as  pointer.     Insist,  how- 
ever, on  a  briskly  moving  exercise. 

Oral  Spelling  Review. 

21.  Repeat  §  2,  but  include  the  words  East,  West,  North  Pole,  South  Pole. 

22.  Have  a  spelling  bee.     Erase  the  words  from  the  board.     Line  the 
children  up  in  two  rows,  facing  each  other.     These  "  sides  "  may  be  chosen 
by  "  captains,"  but  do  not  let  this  game  element  sacrifice  time.     The  teacher 
now  gives  out  the  words  alternately  to  one  side  and  to  the  other.     A  pupil 
misspelling  his  word  goes  to  his  seat  and  the  word  is  given  to  the  opposing 
side.    The  pupil  finally  remaining  wins  out  for  his  side. 

23.  The  device  in  §  22  may  be  varied  by  having  the  pupil,  on  missing, 
pass  to  the  foot  of  the  line  instead  of  to  his  seat.     In  this  game  have  one 
line  instead  of  two.    The  pupil  at  the  head  of  the  line  when  the  lesson  closes 
wins  out. 
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Written  Spelling  Review. 

24.  Using  the  material  so  far  studied  (continents,  oceans,  cardinal  points), 
apply  §  4- 

THE  MERCATOR. 

25.  Have  pupils  turn  to  a  mercator  map   in  the  text-book    (Tarr  and 
McMurry,  Elementary,  p.  137).     Explain  briefly  that  this  is  a  sailor  map. 
It  was  made  originally  by  a  man  who  called  himself  Mercator,  with  the 
idea  of  giving  sea-captains  an  easy  map  to  trace  their  voyages  on.     Notice 
that  it  makes  the   northern   lands   too   large.      Compare  the   exaggerated 
arctic  lands  with  those  shown  in  their  true  proportion  on  the  globe. 

26.  With  this  mercator  map  before  the  pupils,  give  a  rapid  oral  review 
of  §§  8  to  10. 

Oral  Review  (using  the  mercator). 

27.  (Model.)     i.  To  go  from  North  America  to  Europe,  we  sail  - 
across  the Ocean. 

2.  North  America  to  Asia. 

3.  North  America  to  Africa. 

4.  North  America  to  Australia. 

5.  North  America  to  South  America. 
6-10.  South  America  similarly. 

11-15.  Africa. 
16-20.  Australia. 
21-25.  Asia. 
26-30.  Europe. 

Written  Review  (without  the  map). 

28.  Exercise  §  27,  filled  out  from  blackboard  briefs,  without  the  map. 
Outline  Map  Test. 

29.  Using  a  list  of  continents,  oceans,  and  cardinal  points,  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

NORTH  AMERICA  (First  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

30.  Open  each  day's  lesson  with  a  few  minutes  spent  at  the  blackboard 
by  the  pupils,  in  quickly  outlining  the  continent.     For  this  purpose  let  them 
look  intently,  for  a  moment,  at  a  correctly  drawn  outline  of  your  own.    Then 
cover  your  map  and  allow  them  one  minute  in  which  to  draw. 

Now  display  your  outline  again  for  reference  and  pass  rapidly  about  the 
room,  giving  each  pupil  a  criticism  on  the  most  conspicuous  error  in  his 
sketch.  Refer  him  to  your  own  on  the  point  you  criticize. 

This  map-sketching  must  not  be  allowed  to  encroach  too  much  on  the  rest 
of  the  lesson.  Do  not  let  it  take  more  than  six  minutes. 
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In  this  work  it  is  of  great  help  to  notice  opposite  points  in  the  coastline. 
For  instance,  Lower  California  extends  both  farther  north  and  farther  south 
than  Florida;  and  Hudson  Bay  is  directly  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 
Vancouver  Island  is  opposite  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Watch  this  daily  practice  carefully,  striving  to  fix  the  continental  form 
in  the  pupil's  mind  as  clearly  as  are  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Let  the 
pupil  look  at  your  copy  before  he  draws,  but  not  while  he  is  drawing. 

31.  Quicker  and  better  results  are  had  by  the  teacher  drawing  her  model 
outline  while  the  children  watch,  instead  of  presenting  one  already  drawn. 
This  watching  while  you  draw  helps  the  children  very  much.    Of  course,  the 
teacher  must  first  practice  until  she  can  draw  a  good  outline. 

Locations. 

For  the  following  work  the  teacher  is  to  provide  herself  with  either  a  wall 
map  of  the  continent,  or  a  blackboard  mass  map,  for  which  Fig.  I  may  be 
used  as  a  model. 

32.  Each  pupil,  having  the  text-book  map  of  North  America  before  him, 
let  him  find  the  eight  natural  features  given  below,  as  you  name  them.    The 
pupil  first  locating  the  feature  may  pass  to  the  wall  map  and  locate  it  there. 
These  locative  lessons  must  be  conducted  with  vim  and  snap.     Do  not  let 
the  searching  of  the  map  cost  too  much  time.    If  needful,  give  a  clue  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  feature. 

Natural  Features. 

33.  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Arctic  Oceans ;  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  Hudson  Bay ;  Rocky 
Mts. ;  Appalachian  Mts. ;  Mississippi  River. 

Political  Features. 

34.  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  America. 

Oral  Spelling. 

35.  Using  the  material  of  §§  33  and  34,  apply  §  2. 

36.  Using  the  material  of  §§  33  and  34,  apply  either  §§  22  or  23. 

Written  Spelling. 

37.  Using  the  material  of  §§33  and  34.  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

38.  Using  a  wall  map  of  North  America,  or  else  a  blackboard  map  con- 
taining the  features  needed,  adapt  §§  15  to  20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

39.  Using  an  outline  of  North  America,  proceed  as  in  §  7. 
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Oral  Spelling  Review. 

40.  A  lesson   on  all   features   learned,   as   described   in   the   spell-down, 
§§  22  or  23. 

Written  Spelling  Review. 

41.  A  written  spelling  lesson  on  all  features  so  far  learned,  using  §  4. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  (First  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

42.  Proceed  as  in  §§  30,  31.    Try  to  give  effective  criticisms  and  bring  the 
pupils  rapidly  to  efficiency. 

Locations. 

43.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  suggestions  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

44.  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Antarctic  oceans;  Caribbean  Sea. 
Andes  Mts. ;  Brazilian  Highlands ;  Guiana  Highlands. 
Amazon,  Orinoco,  La  Plata  Rivers. 

45.  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile. 

Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago. 

Oral  Spelling. 

46.  Using  the  material  of  §§  44  and  45,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

47.  Using  the  material  of  §§  44  and  45,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

48.  Using  a  wall  map  of  South  America,  adapt  §§  15  to  20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

49.  Use  an  outline  of  South  America  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  North  America. 

50.  Apply  §§  38,  39. 

,,      CM    „.  i  •  EUROPE  (First  Course). 

Map  Sketching. 

51.  Daily  blackboard  outlining  of  Europe,  as  in  §§  30,  31.     Read  these 
directions  carefully  and  carry  out  their  spirit. 

Locations. 

52.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  suggestions  of  §  32. 
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Natural  Features. 

53.  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans ;  Mediterranean,  Black,  and  Caspian  seas. 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  Caucasus,  and  Ural  mountains. 

Volga  and  Danube  rivers. 
Sicily  and  Iceland. 

Political  Features. 

54.  Russia,  France,  Spain,  British  Isles. 
London,  Paris,  Berlin. 

Oral  Spelling. 

55.  Using  the  material  of  §§  53  and  54,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

56.  Using  the  material  of  §§  53  and  54.  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

57.  Using  a  wall  map  of  Europe,  adapt  §§  15  to  20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

58.  Use  an  outline  of  Europe  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  South  America. 

59.  Review  §§  47-49,  inclusive. 

ASIA  (First  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

60.  Daily  map  sketching,  as  in  §§  30,  31.    Re-read  those  paragraphs  care- 
fully. 

Locations. 

61.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

62.  Pacific,  Arctic,  Indian  oceans ;  Red,  Mediterranean,  Caspian,   Black 

seas. 

Bering  Straits;  Isthmus  Suez. 
Himalaya,  Ural  mountains;  Mt.  Everest. 
Ganges,  Indus,  Yangtse  Kiang,  Hoang  Ho  rivers. 

Political  Features. 

63.  Chinese  Empire,  India,  Siberia,  Japan. 
Peking,  Calcutta. 
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Oral  Spelling-. 

64.  Using  the  material  of  §§  62  and  63,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

65.  Using  the  material  of  §§  62  and  63,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

66.  Using  a  wall  map  of  Asia,  adapt  §§  15  to  20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

67.  Use  an  outline  of  Asia  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  Europe. 

68.  Review  §§  56-58,  inclusive. 


AFRICA  (First  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

69.  Daily  quick  sketching  of  Africa,  as  in  §§  30,  31.     Aim  to  have  the 
pupils  visualize  these  continental  forms  as  clearly  as  they  do  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

Locations. 

70.  Teach  the  following-named  features  according  to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

71.  Atlantic,  Indian,  Antarctic  oceans;  Mediterranean,  Red  seas. 
Isthmus  of  Suez ;  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Nile  and  Kongo  rivers. 

Political  Features. 

72.  Egypt,  Barbary  States,  Cape  Colony;  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Cape  Town, 
Pretoria. 

Oral  Spelling. 

73.  Using  the  material  of  §§  71  and  72,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

74.  Using  the  material  of  §§71  and  72,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

75.  Using  a  wall  map  of  Africa,  adapt  §§  15  to  20,  inclusive. 
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Outline  Map  Test. 

76.  Use  an  outline  of  Africa  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  Asia. 

77.  Review  §§  65-67. 


UNITED  STATES  (First  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

78.  Re-read  §§  30,  31  and  apply  to  United  States. 

Locations. 

79.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Boundaries  and  Natural  Features. 

80.  Atlantic,  Pacific  oceans;  Gulf  of  Mexico;  Mexico;  Canada. 
Atlantic  Plain ;  Appalachian  Highland  ;  Mississippi  Valley ;  Rocky  Mt. 

Highland ;  Pacific  Slope. 

Political  Features. 

81.  States  bordering  Pacific  (3). 
States  bordering  Mexico  (3). 
Plateau  States  (6). 

Cities  of  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Galveston,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Denver. 

Oral  Spelling. 

82.  Using  the  material  of  §§  80,  81,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

83.  Using  the  material  of  §§  80,  81,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

84.  Using  a  wall  map  of  United  States,  apply  §§  15  to  20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

85.  Use  an  outline  of  the  U.  S.  and  proceed  as  in  §  7.    It  will  be  better 
to  divide  the  material  (§§8o,  81)  into  two  successive  exercises.     The  out- 
line used  for  the  states  must  show  the  political  boundaries. 

Review  of  Africa. 

86.  Review  §§  74-76. 
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CALIFORNIA  (First  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

87.  Proceed  as  in  §§  30,  31. 

Locations. 

88.  Teach  the  following-named  features  according  to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features  and  Boundaries. 

89.  Pacific  Ocean;  Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Mexico. 

Sierra  Nevada,  Coast  Ranges;  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Valley;  Sac- 
ramento, San  Joaquin  rivers ;  San  Francisco  Bay ;  Golden  Gate. 

Political  Features. 

90.  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento. 

Oral  Spelling. 

91.  Using  the  material  of  §§  89,  90,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

92.  Using  the  material  of  §§89,  90,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

93.  Using  a  wall  map  of  California,  adapt  §§  15-20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

94.  Use  an  outline  of  California  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  United  States. 

95.  Review  §§  83  to  85. 

Review  Spelling. 

96.  Selecting  the  more  difficult  words  in  §§  33-34,  44-45,  53-54,  62-63, 
71-72,  80-81,  and  89-90,  apply  the  spelling  bee,  §§  22  or  23. 

Review  of  North  America. 

97.  Review  §§  37-39- 

Review  of  South  America. 

98.  Review  §§  47-49. 

Review  of  Europe. 

99.  Review  §§  56-58. 

Review  of  Asia. 

100.  Review  §§65,  66,  67. 
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Review  of  Africa. 

101.  Review  §§  74,  75,  76. 

Review  of  United  States. 

102.  Review  §§  83,  84,  85. 

Review  of  California. 

103.  Review  §§  92,  93,  94. 

THE  GLOBE  (Second  Course). 
Globe  Climate :   Zones. 

104.  In  preparation  for  this  work  paint  the  zones  on  one  of  the  globes 
previously  used.     Color  the  torrid  zone  orange,  the  temperate  zones  green, 
and  the  frigid  zones  bluish  white  to  white  at  the  poles.    Blend  these  various 
colors  at  their  lines  of  junction  so  that  the  transition  will  be  somewhat  grad- 
ual instead  of  abrupt.     Finally  trace  the  continental  outlines  in  place,  with 
black  paint. 

105.  With  this  globe  in  hand  teach  that  the  frigid  zones  are  cold,  and  are 
regions  of  ice  and  snow.     Give  the  names  North  Frigid  Zone  and  South 
Frigid  Zone.     Similarly  teach  the   North  and   South  Temperate  zones  as 
regions  of  mild  climate  (such  as  ours),  and  the  Torrid  Zone  as  having  a 
very  warm  climate. 

Circles. 

1 06.  Show  the  Arctic  Circle  on  your  globe  and  give  its  name.     Have 
the  pupils  find  it  on  the  hemisphere  map  in  their  text-books.     Notice  where 
it  crosses  the  continents.     Notice  that  it  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
North  Temperate  Zone  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  North  Frigid  Zone. 

Similarly  teach  the  Antarctic  Circle,  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
and  the  Equator. 

Locations. 

107.  Having  drawn  a  blackboard  map  of  the  hemispheres  showing  the 
circles  and  continents,  adapt  §  32  to  the  teaching  of  zones  and  circles. 

Oral  Spelling. 

108.  Using  the  names  of  zones  and  circles,  proceed  as  in  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

109.  Using  the  names  of  zones  and  circles,  proceed  as  in  §  4. 

Reviews. 

no.  Let  a  pupil,  taking  the  globe  in  his  hand,  point  out  each  zone  and 
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circle,  describing  the  zones.    Others  keenly  watch  and  correct.     Manage  this 
game  so  that  all  of  the  more  doubtful  pupils  have  this  handling  of  the  globe, 
in.  Adapt  §  15  to  §20,  inclusive,  to  zones,  circles,  and  poles. 

Outline  Map  Tests. 

112.  Using  outlines  of  the  hemispheres,  showing  circles  and  continents, 
proceed  as  in  §  7.    The  word  list  will  include  zones,  circles,  and  poles. 

113.  On  a  second  outline  of  the  hemispheres  let  the  pupils  color  the  very 
warm  region  red  or  orange,  the  mild  regions  green,  and  the  cold  regions 
blue  to  white. 

Review  of  California. 

114.  Review  §§92-94. 


NORTH  AMERICA  (Second  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

115.  Apply  §§  30,  31.    Re-read  these  paragraphs  carefully  and  give  them 
full  force. 

Locations. 

1 1 6.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

117.  Isthmus  of  Panama;  Bering  Straits;  Great  Lakes  (as  a  whole). 
St.  Lawrence,  Columbia,  Colorado,  and  Rio  Grande  rivers. 

Political  Features. 

118.  West  Indies,  Greenland.  Iceland,  Newfoundland. 
Cities  of  Washington,  Montreal,  Mexico. 

Oral  Spelling. 

119.  Using  the  material  of  §§  117,  118.  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

120.  Using  the  material  of  §§  117,  118,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

121.  Using  a  wall  map  of  North  America,  adapt  §  15  to  §  20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

122.  Use  an  outline  map  of  North  America  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 
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Review  of  North  America  (First  Course). 

123.  Review  §§  37,  38,  39. 

Review  of  the  Globe  (Second  Course). 

124.  Review  §§  109,  in,  112. 


SOUTH  AMERICA  (Second  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

125.  Proceed  as  in  §§  30,  31. 

Locations. 

126.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

127.  Isthmus  of  Panama,   Straits  of  Magellan,  Cape  Horn,   Plateau  of 
Bolivia,  Lake  Titicaca. 

Political  Features. 

128.  Bolivia,  Peru,  Colombia,  Venezuela. 
Bogota,  Caracas. 

Oral  Spelling. 

129.  Using  the  material  of  §§  127,  128,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

130.  Using  the  material  of  §§  127,  128,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

131.  Using  a  wall  map  of  South  America,  adapt  §  15  to  §  20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

132.  Use  an  outline  of  South  America  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  South  America  (First  Course). 

133.  Review  §§  47,  48,  49. 

Review  of  North  America  (Second  Course). 

134.  Review  §§  120,  121,  122. 

EUROPE  (Second  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

135.  Continue  as  in  §§  30.  31.     Re-read  these  paragraphs  carefully  and 
secure  the  end  they  have  in  view. 
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Locations. 

136.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

137.  North,  Baltic,  Adriatic,  ^Egean  seas. 
Apennine,  Scandinavian,  Balkan  mountains. 
Elbe,  Rhine,  Seine  rivers. 

Political  Features. 

138.  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece. 

St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  Brussels, 
Hamburg,  Moscow. 

Oral  Spelling. 

139.  Using  the  material  of  §§  137-8,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

140.  Using  the  material  of  §§  137-8,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

141.  Using  a  wall  map  of  Europe,  adapt  §  15  to  §  20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

142.  Use  an  outline  map  of  Europe  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  Europe  (First  Course). 

143.  Review  of  §§  56-8. 

Review  of  South  America  (Second  Course). 

144.  Review  §§  130-2. 

,,      01    ,  ,  .  ASIA  (Second  Course). 

Map  Sketching. 

145.  Daily  work  on  Asia  as  described  in  §§  30-31. 

Locations. 

146.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

147.  Japan  Sea,  Yellow  Sea,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Arabian  Sea,  Persian  Gulf, 

Bering  Sea. 

Pamir  Plateau,  Plateau  of  Tibet. 
Obi.  Yenesei.  Lena  rivers. 
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148.  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey,  Siam,  China. 
Bombay. 

Oral  Spelling. 

149.  Using  the  material  of  §§  147-8,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

150.  Using  the  material  of  §§  147-8,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

151.  Using  a  wall  map  of  Asia,  adapt  §§  15-20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

152.  Use  an  outline  map  of  Asia  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  Asia  (First  Course). 

153.  Review  §§65-7. 

Review  of  Europe  (Second  Course). 

154.  Review  §§  140-2. 


AFRICA  (Second  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

155.  Daily  work  on  Africa  as  described  in  §§  30-31. 

Locations. 

156.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

157.  Atlas  Mountains;  Sahara  Desert;  Abyssinian  Plateau. 
Zambesi,  Niger,  Orange  rivers. 

Lakes  Victoria,  Tanganyika,  Nyassa,  Chad. 
Azores,  Madagascar;  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Political  Features,  Etc. 

158.  Abyssinia,  Morocco,  Suez  Canal. 

Oral  Spelling. 

159.  Using  the  material  of  §§  157-8,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

160.  Using  the  material  of  §§  157-8,  apply  §  4. 
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Reviews. 

161.  Using  a  wall  map  of  Africa,  adapt  §  15  to  §  20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

162.  Use  an  outline  of  Africa  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  Africa  (First  Course). 

163.  Review  §§  74-6. 

Review  of  Asia  (Second  Course). 

164.  Review  §§  150-52. 


UNITED  STATES  (Second  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

165.  Continue  as  in  §§  30-31. 

Locations. 

1 66.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

167.  Rocky,  Appalachian,   Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  St.  Lawrence  rivers. 
Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario. 
Capes  Cod,  Hatteras ;  Puget  Sound. 

Political  Features. 

168.  States  on  west  bank  Mississippi  (5). 
States,  etc.,  due  north  of  Texas  (6). 

Cities  of  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha. 

Oral  Spelling. 

169.  Using  the  material  of  §§  167-8,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

170.  Using  the  material  of  §§  167-8,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

171.  Using  a  wall  map  of  United  States,  adapt  §  15  to  §  20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

172.  Use  an  outline  of  United  States  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 
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Review  of  United  States   (First  Course). 

173.  Review  §§  83-5. 

Review  of  Africa  (Second  Course). 

174.  Review  §§  160-2. 

CALIFORNIA  (Second  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

175.  Daily  work  on  the  outline  of  California,  as  in  §§  30-31. 

Locations. 

176.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

177.  Mts.  Shasta,  Whitney,  Diablo. 
Salinas,  Eel.  and  Klamath  rivers. 
Tulare,  Tahoe,  Clear  lakes. 

Yosemite  Valley;  Mohave  Desert;  Monterey  Bay;   Santa  Catalina 
Island. 

Political  Features. 

178.  San  Jose,  Stockton,  Fresno,  San  Diego. 

Oral  Spelling. 

179.  Using  the  material  of  §§  177-8,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

1 80.  Using  the  material  of  §§  177-8,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

181.  Using  a  wall  map  of  California,  adapt  §§  15-20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

182.  Use  an  outline  map  of  California  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  California  (First  Course). 

183.  Review  §§  96-8. 

Review  of  United  States  (Second  Course). 

184.  Review  §§  170-2. 

Review  Spelling. 

185.  Selecting  the  more  difficult  words  in  §§  117-18,  127-8,  137-8,  I47~8» 
157-8,  167-8,  177-8;  apply  the  spelling  bee,  §  22  or  §  23. 
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Review  of  North  America  (Second  Course). 

1 86.  Review  §§  120-2. 

Review  of  South  America  (Second  Course). 

187.  Review  §§  130-2. 

Review  of  Europe  (Second  Course). 

1 88.  Review  §§  140-2. 

Review  of  Asia  (Second  Course). 

189.  Review  §§  150-2. 

Review  of  Africa  (Second  Course). 

190.  Review  §§  160-2. 

Review  of  United  States  (Second  Course). 

191.  Review  §§  170-2. 

Review  of  California  (Second  Course). 

192.  Review  §§  180-2. 

THE  GLOBE  (Third  Course). 

193.  Give  a  quick,  wide-awake  review  of  §§  I,  5  and  6. 

Review  of  Cardinal  Points. 

194.  Repeat  §  8  and  §  9. 

Written  Test. 

195.  Repeat  §  n. 

Map  Filling  Review. 

196.  Repeat  §12. 

Review  of  Hemispheres. 

197.  Repeat  §  13,  and  also  §  14  to  §  20,  as  far  as  may  prove  needful. 

Review  of  the  Mercator. 

198.  Repeat  §  25  and  §  27. 

Map  Filling  Review. 

199.  Repeat  §  29. 

Mercator  Map  (Third  Course). 

200.  Draw  a  mercator  map  of  the  world  on  the  board.    Use  this  in  con- 
junction with  the  text-book  map  (Tarr  and  McMurry,  Elementary,  p.  137). 
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Questions  on  the  Text-Book  Map. 

201.  What  continents  are  crossed  by  the  Arctic  Circle? 

The  Antarctic?  (  !) 

The  Equator? 

Tropic  of  Cancer  ? 

Tropic  of  Capricorn  ? 

Find  the  North  Pole  in  this  map.* 

In  what  zones  lies  North  America? 

South  America? 

Europe?    Africa?    Asia?    Australia? 

Commercial  Points. 

202.  Locate   these   points   on   the   mercator    (text-book),    following   the 
method  of  §  32 : 

London,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Tokio,  Hong 
Kong,  Manila,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Suez  Canal,  Straits  Gibraltar. 

New  Orleans,  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Cape  Horn,  Magellan's  Straits, 
Santiago,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Bering  Straits. 

Constantinople,  Cairo,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Melbourne, 
Sydney. 

West  Indies,  Hawaiian,  Philippine  islands. 

Trade  Routes. 

203.  Trace  the  shortest  water  route  from  London  to  Calcutta. 
What  was  the  route  before  the  Suez  Canal  was  cut  ? 

Trace  the  shortest  water  route  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

How  will  the  proposed  Panama  Canal  affect  this  route? 

Trace  three  water  routes  from  London  to  Australia,  naming  the  bodies  of 
water  traversed. 

Trace  three  water  routes  from  New  York  to  Japan,  naming  the  waters 
traversed. 

Review. 

204.  Using  the  blackboard  mercator,  give  a  brisk  review  of  §§  201-3. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

205.  Provide  a  mercator  outline,  including  continental  outlines  and  the 
circles.     Pupils  print  in  place — 

North,  East,  South,  West, 

The  circles, 

And  the  names  in  §  202. 


*By  changing  the  earth's  surface  from  the   spherical  to  the  oblong  the  North    Pole   is   stretched 
out  into  a  line. 
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NORTH  AMERICA  (Third  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

206.  Apply  §§  30-31  and  secure  good  outlines  in  one  minute. 

Locations. 

207.  Teach  the  following  natural  and  political  features  according  to  the 
method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

208.  Bering,  Caribbean  seas. 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Yukon  rivers. 
Pike's  Peak.   Mt.  Shasta. 

Great  Salt  Lake ;  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Political  Features. 

209.  Cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Havana. 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  Jamaica. 

Oral  Spelling. 

210.  Using  the  material  of  §§  208-9,  apply  §  2- 

Written  Spelling. 

211.  Using  the  material  of  §§  208-9,  aPPty  §  4- 

Reviews. 

212.  Using  a  wall  map  of  North  America,  adapt  §  15  to  §  20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

213.  Use  an  outline  of  North  America  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  North  America  (First  and  Second  Courses). 

214.  Review  §§  37-9. 

215.  Review  §§  120-2. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  (Third  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

216.  Apply  §§  30-31  and  secure  good  outline  in  one  minute. 

Locations. 

217.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

218.  Cotopaxi,  Chimborazo,  Aconcagua. 
Trinidad,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Falkland  Islands. 
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Political  Features. 

219.  Guiana,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Panama  (Republic). 
Montevideo. 

Oral  Spelling. 

220.  Using  the  material  of  §§  218-19,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

221.  Using  the  material  of  §§  218-19,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

222.  Using  a  wall  map  of  South  America,  adapt  §§  15-20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

223.  Use  an  outline  of  South  America  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  South  America  (First  and  Second  Course). 

224.  Review  §§  47-9. 

225.  Review  §§  130-32. 

Review  of  North  America  (Third  Course). 

226.  Review  §§211-13. 

EUROPE  (Third  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

227.  Apply  §§  30-31  and  secure  good  outline  in  one  minute. 

Locations. 

228.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

229.  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Dover,  Bosphorus,  Dardanelles,  English  Channel. 
Thames,  Rhone,  Po  rivers. 

Vesuvius,  Mt.  Blanc. 

Political  Features. 

230.  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Portugal;  England,  Scot- 

land, Ireland,  Wales. 
Madrid,  Naples,  Venice,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Liverpool. 

Oral  Spelling. 

231.  Using  the  material  of  §§  229-30,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

232.  Using  the  material  of  §§  229-30,  apply  §  4. 
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Reviews. 

233.  Using  a  wall  map  of  Europe,  adapt  §§  15-20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

234.  Use  an  outline  map  of  France  and  proceed  as  in  §  7.  • 

Review  of  Europe  (First  and  Second  Courses). 

235.  Review  §§  56-8. 

236.  Review  §§  140-2. 

Review  of  South  America  (Third  Course). 

237.  Review  §§  221-3. 

ASIA  (Third  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

238.  Apply  §§  30-31  and  secure  good  outline  in  one  minute. 

Locations. 

239.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

240.  Bering  Straits;  Isthmus  of  Suez;  Desert  of  Gobi. 
Tigris,  Euphrates,  Amur  rivers. 

Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Ceylon,  Philippines,  Formosa. 

Political  Features. 

241.  Hong  Kong,  Tokio,  Manila,  Jerusalem. 
Corea. 

Oral  Spelling. 

242.  Using  the  material  of  §§  240-41,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

243.  Using  the  material  of  §§  240-41,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

244.  Using  a  wall  map  of  Asia,  adapt  §§  15-20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

245.  Use  an  outline  map  of  Asia  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  Asia  (First  and  Second  Course). 

246.  Review  §§  65-7. 

247.  Review  §§  150-52. 

Review  of  Europe  (Third  Course). 

248.  Review  §§  232-4. 
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AFRICA  (Third  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

249.  Apply  §§  30-31  and  secure  good  outline  in  one  minute. 

Review  of  Africa  (First  and  Second  Courses). 

250.  Review  §§  74-6. 

251.  Review  §§  160-2. 

Review  of  Asia  (Third  Course). 

252.  Review  §§  243-5. 

UNITED  STATES  (Third  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

253.  Apply  §§  30-31  and  secure  good  outline  in  one  minute. 

Locations. 

254.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

255.  Rio  Grande,  Colorado,  Columbia,  Hudson,  Potomac  rivers. 
Pike's  Peak ;  Niagara  Falls ;  Chesapeake  Bay ;  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Political  Features. 

256.  States  on  east  bank  of  Mississippi   (5). 
New  England  States  (6). 

Other  Atlantic  States  (9). 
Gulf  States  (5). 
Lake  States  (8). 
West  Virginia. 

Oral  Spelling. 

257.  Using  the  material  of  §§  255-6,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

258.  Using  the  material  of  §§  255-6,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

259.  Using  a  wall  map  of  United  States,  adapt  §§  15-20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

260.  Use  an  outline  map  of  U.  S.  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 
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Review  of  United  States  (First  and  Second  Courses). 

261.  Review  §§  83-5. 

262.  Review  §§  170-2. 

Review  of  Africa  (Third  Course). 

263.  Strengthen  any  weak  spots  in  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  §§  74-6,  160-2. 

CALIFORNIA  (Third  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

264.  Apply  §§  30-31  and  secure  good  outline  in  less  than  one  minute. 

Locations. 

265.  Teach  the  following-named  features  according  to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Counties. 

266.  Bay  counties  (9). 
Pacific  Coast,  north  (5). 
Pacific  Coast,  south  (10). 
Oregon  line  (3). 
Nevada- Arizona  line  (12). 
San  Joaquin  Valley   (n). 
Sacramento  Valley  (n). 
Trinity,  Lake,  San  Benito  (3). 

Oral  Spelling. 

267.  Using  the  material  of  §  266,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

268.  Using  the  material  of  §  266,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

269.  Using  a  wall  map  of  California,  adapt  §§  15-20,  inclusive.     Use  the 
material  of  §  266  in  convenient  sections,  not  all  at  once. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

270.  Use  an  outline  map  of  California  and  proceed  as  in  §  7.    This  exer- 
cise will  have  to  be  given  in  sections.    A  separate  and  enlarged  outline  must 
be  provided  for  the  Bay  counties  test.     This  need  not   show   the  whole 
State.    The  remainder  will  need  two  maps. 

Reviews  of  California  (First  and  Second  Courses). 

271.  Review  §§92-4. 

272.  Review  §§  180-2. 

Review  of  United  States  (Third  Course). 

273.  Review  §§  258-60. 
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AUSTRALASIA  (Only  Course). 
Map  Sketching. 

274.  Give  one-minute  blackboard  practice  on  the  outline  of  Australia  until 
good  results  are  secured. 

Locations. 

275.  Teach  the  following-named  natural  and  political  features  according 
to  the  method  of  §  32. 

Natural  Features. 

276.  Pacific,  Indian,  Antarctic  oceans. 

Australia,    New   Zealand,    Tasmania,    Borneo,    New    Guinea,   Java, 

Sumatra,  Fiji  Islands,  Samoa. 
Main  highland ;  Australian  Desert ;  Barrier  Reef. 
Murray,  Darling  rivers. 

Political  Features. 

277.  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Wellington. 

Oral  Spelling. 

278.  Using  the  material  of  §§  276-7,  apply  §  2. 

Written  Spelling. 

279.  Using  the  material  of  §§  276-7,  apply  §  4. 

Reviews. 

280.  Using  a  wall  map  of  Australasia,  adapt  §§  15-20,  inclusive. 

Outline  Map  Test. 

281.  Use  an  outline  map  of  Australasia  and  proceed  as  in  §  7. 

Review  of  California  (Third  Course). 

282.  Review  of  §§  268-70. 

REVIEWS  OF  THIRD  COURSE. 
North  America. 

283.  Review  §§211-13. 

South  America. 

284.  Review  §§221-3. 

Europe. 

285.  Review  §§  232-4. 

Asia. 

286.  Review  §§  243-5. 
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Africa. 

287.  Review,  in  the  measure  needful,  §§  74-6  and  §§  160-2. 

United  States. 

288.  Review  §§  258-60. 

California. 

289.  Review  §§  268-70. 

Australasia. 

290.  Review  §§2/9-8r. 
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BOOKS   CITED   IN   THE   READINGS  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
List  I.      (Books  especially  adapted  for  supplementary   reading.) 

Allen,  Children  of  the  palm  lands Ed.  Pub.  Co.     500. 

Beal,  Information  reader  No.  i Boston  School  Sup.  Co.    6oc. 

Carpenter,  North  America  (Geographical  reader)..  American  Book  Co.     6oc. 

Carpenter,  South  America  (Geographical  reader) . .  American  Book  Co.     6oc. 
Carpenter,     Australia    and    islands     (Geographical 

reader)     American  Book  Co.     6oc. 

Coe,  Our  American  neighbors Silver  Burdett  Co.     6oc. 

Companion  series,  By  land  and  sea Perry  M'ason  &  Co.     5Oc. 

Chamberlain,  How  we  are  fed Macmillan.     4oc. 

Chamberlain,    How    we    are    clothed Macmillan.     4oc. 

Chase  &  Clow,  Stories  of  industry,  II...: Ed.  Pub.  Co.     4oc. 

Clifford,   Information   reader   No.  2 Boston  School  Sup.  Co.    6oc. 

Griffis,  The  romance  of  discovery W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 

Hield,  Glimpses  of  South  America Cassell.     75c. 

Hall,  Our  world  reader  No.  i Ginn  &  Co.     soc. 

Herbertson,   Central  and  South  America Black.     75c. 

Ingersoll,  Book  of  the  ocean Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Johonnot,  Stories  of  other  lands American  Book  Co.    4oc. 

Johonnot,  Geographical  reader   American  Book  Co.    $1.00. 

Johonnot,  Glimpses  of  the  animate  world Appleton.     $1.00. 

Kellogg,  Australia  and  islands  of  the  sea Silver  Burdett  Co.     6oc. 

Kirby,  The  world  by  the  fireside Nelson  &  Sons.     $1.75. 

McMurry,  Pioneers  on  land  and  sea Macmillan.     5oc. 

Markwick  &  Smith,  South  American  republics....  Silver  Burdett  Co.     6oc. 

Nelson  (Pub.),  The  Amazon  and  its  wonders Nelson  &  Sons. 

Parker,  Information  reader  No.  3 Boston  School  Sup.  Co.    6oc. 

Rupett,   Geographical  reader Sibley.     6$c. 

Shaw,  Big  people  and  little American  Book  Co.     3oc. 

Starr,  Strange  peoples Heath.     4oc. 

Stockton,   Tales  out  of  school Scribner.     $1.50. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Geography,  third  book    (of  the 

three    book    series) Macmillan.     soc. 

Wood,  Primer  of  political  economy Macmillan.     5oc. 

Youth's  Companion  series,  Strange  lands  near  home.  Ginn  &  Co.    25c. 


List  II.     (Books  useful  for  teachers'  reading  but  not  easily  broken  up 
into  assigned  readings    for   pupils.) 

Adams,    Commercial    geography Appleton.     $1.30. 

Adams,  Elementary  commercial  geography Appleton.     $1.10. 

Andrews,   Brazil  and  its  prospects Appleton.     $1.50. 

Agassiz,   Journey   in   Brazil Houghton.     $2.50. 

Ballou,  Footprints  of  travel Ginn  &  Co.     Soc. 

Ballou,  Equatorial  America Houghton.    $1.50. 

Bishop,  A  thousand  miles  walk Lee.     $1.50. 
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Bates,   A   naturalist  on  the   Amazon Appleton.     $5.00. 

Conway,  Bolivian  Andes Harper.     $3.00. 

Dryer,  Lessons  in  physical  geography American  Book  Co.     $1.20. 

Davis,  Physical  geography Ginn  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Davis,  Three  gringoes  in  Venezuela Harper.     $1.50. 

Ewbank,   Life   in    Brazil Harper.     $3.00. 

Ford,    Tropical   America Scribner.      $2.00. 

Hartwig,   The  tropical   world Longmans.     $3.00. 

Morris,  Half  hours  of  travel Lippincott.     4  vols.     $6.00. 

Nery,   Land   of  the  Amazons Dutton.     $4.00. 

Orton,  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon Harper. 

Redway,  New  basis  of  geography Macmillan. 

Slocum,   Sailing  alone  around  the  world Century   Co.     $2.00. 

Spear,  Gold  diggings  of  Cape  Horn Putnam.     $1.75. 

Smith,    Brazil Scribner.     $5.00. 

Stephens,  On  the  Amazon Coates.    75c. 

Vincent,  Around  and  about  South  America Appleton.     $5.00. 

Waterton,  Wanderings  in  South  America Nelson.     $2.00. 

Whymper,  Travels  amongst  the  great  Andes  of  the 

equator     Scribner.     $2.50. 


Fig.  2. 
Mass  map  of  South  America. 


THE    CONTINENT    OF    SOUTH   AMERICA. 


PHYSICAL  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

STRUCTURE. 
REFERENCE  MATERIAL: 

Redway's  Advanced  Geography,  103-5. 
Tarr  &   McMurry,  First  Book,   199  and  50-51. 
Tarr   &   McMurry,  Third  Book,  96-100. 
Herbertson,   Central  and  South  America,  xxi-xxiv. 
Markwick  &  Smith,  16-24. 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  South  America  has  four  great  parts;  three  of  these  are  plateaus,  and 
the  fourth  is  the  great  central  lowland  which  separates  them.  If  the  continent 
sank  a  thousand  feet  deeper  into  the  sea  these  three  plateaus  would  become 
islands.  2.  The  western,  or  Andean,  plateau  is  much  the  highest;  there  is 
only  one  plateau  in  the  world  which  is  higher.  3.  The  central  lowland 
reaches  the  sea  in  three  arms,  occupied  by  the  Amazon,  La  Plata,  and 
Orinoco  rivers ;  and  these  allow  navigation  to  the  heart  of  the  continent. 

i.  South  America  has  four  great  parts:  Three  of  these  are  plateaus;  the 
fourth  is  the  great  central  lowland  which  separates  them.  If  the  continent 
sank  a  thousand  feet  deeper  into  the  sea  these  three  plateaus  would  become 
islands. 

Draw  a  good-sized  mass  map  *  on  the  blackboard  and  have  your  class 
notice  the  three  plateaus  and  the  lowland.  Give  the  names,  Andes  highlands, 
Brazilian  highlands,  Guiana  highlands,  central  plain. 


20°  S. 


Profiles  of  South  America. 


Draw  four  diagrams  on  the  board  representing  profiles  of  South  America 
at  Lat.  5°  N.,  o°,  20°  S.,  and  40°  S.  (Fig.  3).    With  these  profiles  as  a 

*To  make  a  mass  map  draw  a  large  outline  of  South  America  on  the  blackboard;  then  fill  in  all 
the  plateau  areas  with  one  color  and  all  the  lowlands  with  another.  Thus  every  part  of  the  map 
will  be  filled  in,  leaving  no  vacant  spaces.  Now  add  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  plateaus  by  using 
heavy  white  strokes  for  one  slope  and  charcoal  or  the  eraser  for  the  other.  Finally  add  the  rivers, 
in  charcoal.  (See  Fig.  2.) 
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basis,  elicit  several  statements  about  the  plateaus,  as  to  comparative  height, 
width,  and  steepness  of  slope.  Elicit  the  difference  between  a  plateau  and  a 
mountain,  identifying  each  in  the  profiles. 

Study  the  physical  map  (Redway  Adv.,  p.  102;  Frye  Adv.,  137)  in  con- 
junction with  the  profiles.  Establish  the  fact  that  regions  less  than  one 
thousand  feet  in  altitude  are  called  lowlands ;  and  that  above  that  level  they 
are  called  highlands,  or  plateaus. 


Fig.  4.     If  South  America  should  subside  a  thousand  feet. 

Have  pupils  identify  the  highlands  and  lowlands  on  the  text-book  map 
and  then  indicate  their  extent  on  your  mass  map.  Have  them  identify  and 
name  the  four  features  as  they  appear  in  your  blackboard  profiles. 

Sketch  a  faint  outline  of  South  America  on  the  board  and  ask  various 
pupils  to  trace  within  it  the  new  coast-lines  as  they  would  appear  if  the 
continent  sank  a  thousand  feet  into  the  sea.  (Fig.  4.) 

2.  The  tvestern,  or  Andean,  plateau  is  much  the  highest;  there  is  only 
one  plateau  in  the  world  which  is  higher. 

Only  the  highlands  of  central  Asia  exceed  the  Andean  plateau  in  altitude. 
Tell  the  class  of  Lake  Titicaca,  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  (how  much 
higher  than  your  nearest  big  mountain?),  where  steamboats  ride  "above  the 
clouds."  Locate  the  plateau  of  Bolivia,  and  Lake  Titicaca  in  it.  Locate 
Lake  Titicaca  in  the  blackboard  profile  (Fig.  3).  Some  of  the  mountains 
around  it  are  over  20,000  feet  high.  Locate  Sorata,  or  have  a  pupil  do  it, 
on  your  mass  map.  Locate  the  volcano  Aconcagua  (23,000  ft,),  in  middle 
Chile — the  highest  mountain  in  the  world  outside  of  Asia.  Tell  the  class  of 
Quito,  over  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  a  city  almost  on  the  equator,  yet  so 
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high  as  to  be  ever  cool.  Have  it  located  on  the  political  map.  Mention  and 
locate  other  high  Andean  cities — Bogota  (8,800  ft.),  La  Paz  (12,000  ft.), 
Cuzco  (11,000  ft.),  Potosi  (13,000  ft.). 

3.  The  central  loivland  reaches  the  sea  in  three  arms,  occupied  by  the 
Amazon,  La  Plata,  and  Orinoco  rivers;  and  these  allow  navigation  to  the 
heart  of  the  continent. 

Have  the  class  locate  the  three  rivers  on  the  blackboard  map  and  name 
them;  have  each  described  (source,  direction  of  flow,  receiving  body  of 
water).  Elicit  statements  as  to  what  highlands  supply  each  river  with  water. 
Compare  the  rivers  in  size;  in  the  character  of  their  mouths.  Elicit  a  com- 
parison between  these  rivers  and  those  of  the  western  slope. 

Talk  a  little  with  the  class  about  the  usefulness  of  a  great  river  as  a  ready- 
made  road.  Point  out  that  vessels  may  take  cargoes  from  the  ocean  into  the 
heart  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  on  the  broad  waterway  of  the  Amazon,  and  bring 
other  cargoes  out.  What  would  be  the  difference  if  there  were  no  Amazon? 

Similarly  the  branches  of  the  Parana  admit  vessels  entirely  through 
Paraguay  into  Brazil ;  and  the  Orinoco  is  navigated  to  the  base  of  the  Andes. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Name  the  four  great  structural  features  of  South  America. 

2.  Compare  the  plateaus,  one  with  another.    Draw  profiles  to  illustrate. 

3.  Describe  the  effect  on  the  continent  of  South  America  should  it  subside 

1,000  feet  into  the  sea. 

4.  Tell  about  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  plateau  of  Bolivia. 

5.  Tell  about  Aconcagua. 

6.  Tell  about  Quito. 

7.  Name  the  three  great  rivers  of  the  central  plain. 

8.  Describe  each  (source,  flow,  and  receiving  body). 

9.  Compare  these  rivers  with  those  of  the  western  slope. 
10.  Tell  how  these  rivers  are  useful  in  commerce. 

CLIMATE:  HEAT. 
REFERENCE  MATERIAL: 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  23-5,  104. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  25-9,   141. 

Tarr  &   McMurry,  Third  Book,   12-17,   100-105. 

Tarr  &   McMurry,   First  Book,   74-80,   120-23,  2O°- 

Herbertson,  xxvi-xxvii. 

Dryer,  293-300,  335-40. 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  The  greater  part  of  South  America  lies  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  has  a 
hot  climate  and  a  perpetual  summer.  The  southern  third  lies  in  the  south 
temperate  zone  and  has  seasons  more  like  ours.  2.  The  greater  part  of 
South  America  lies  south  of  the  equator ;  the  seasons  are  therefore  reversed, 
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and  the  people  of  those  regions  have  summer  during  our  winter  months 
and  a  mild  winter  during  our  summer.  3.  The  high  plateaus  are  always 
cool,  even  in  the  torrid  zone ;  and  the  peaks  are  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

1.  The  greater  part  of  South  America  lies  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  has  a 
hot  climate  and  a  perpetual  summer.     The  southern  third  lies  in  the  south 
temperate  zone,  and  has  a  climate  more  like  ours. 

Begin  with  a  review  lesson  on  zones,  using  the  hemisphere  map  in  the 
text-book,  and,  if  procurable,  a  globe  also.  Teach  the  names  of  the  zones 
and  of  the  circles  bounding  them. 

Elicit  that  climate  is  colder  toward  the  poles  and  warmer  toward  the 
equator.  Have  pupils  describe  each  zone  as  to  its  climate. 

Using  the  political  map,  elicit  that  about  two-thirds  of  South  America  lie 
in  the  torrid  zone,  and  that  the  climate  of  these  regions  will  be  that  of  the 
tropics.  Elicit  that  most  of  Argentina  and  Chile  lies  in  the  south  temperate 
zone,  and  that  their  climate  will  more  nearly  resemble  our  own. 

Let  the  pupils  find  a  place  in  South  America  having  a  latitude  about  cor- 
responding to  their  own,  and  infer  as  to  its  climate. 

Have  them  find  the  town,  river,  or  other  feature  which  they  judge  to  have 
the  hottest  climate ;  also  that  which  they  believe  to  have  the  coldest. 

2.  The  greater  portion  of  South  America  lies  south  of  the  equator;  the 
seasons  arc  therefore  reversed,  and  the  people  of  those  regions  have  summer 
during  our  winter  months,  and  a  mild  winter  during  our  summer. 

Teach  that  summer  travels  with  the  sun.  The  hottest  part  of  the  day  is 
when  the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky ;  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  is  when  the  sun 
is  (approximately)  nearest  the  zenith.  In  winter-time  the  sun  is  low  in 
the  southern  sky,  even  at  noonday. 

Elicit  that  if  we  journeyed  southward  toward  the  sun  it  would  rise  higher 
and  higher  in  the  sky  and  at  last  be  directly  overhead.  Here  would  be  the 
hot  lands  of  perpetual  summer.  Journeying  still  to  the  south,  we  should 
leave  the  sun  behind  us.  It  would  sink  farther  and  farther  in  the  northern 
sky  as  we  traversed  colder  and  colder  regions  toward  the  south  pole. 

Having  established  the  fact  that  a  high  noonday  sun  makes  summer, 
teach  that  when  the  sun  comes  north,  giving  us  summer,  it  leaves  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  makes  winter  there.  In  their  winter  the  sun  is 
low  in  the  northern  sky  because  it  has  risen  high  in  our  southern  sky,  and 
vice  versa.  Therefore,  at  Buenos  Aires,  for  example,  December  is  the  mid- 
summer month,  and  June  is  mid-winter. 

But  even  in  the  extreme  south  (Tierra  del  Fuego)  the  winters  are  not 
very  cold.  It  is  a  wild,  stormy  region,  but  not  bitterly  cold,  as  in  the  corre- 
sponding latitude  of  our  own  hemisphere.  This  is  because  there  is  so  little 
land  and  so  much  water  there.  The  ocean  climate  prevails.  And  the  ocean 
is  comparatively  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
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3.  The  high  plateaus  are  always  cool,  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  the 
peaks  are  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

Miners  who  dig  deep  in  the  earth  find  it  grow  steadily  warmer  as  they 
go  down.  Balloonists  who  sail  high  in  the  air  find  it  get  steadily  colder  as 
they  rise.  The  upper  regions  of  the  air,  away  from  the  solid  earth,  are  colder, 
the  farther  we  go.  If  the  balloonist  should  begin  his  journey  in  the  hot 
palm  lands  at  the  equator,  and  rise  16,000  feet,  he  would  reach  the  region 
of  eternal  frost. 

Teach,  not  that  ''  the  upper  air  is  cold,"  but  that  the  place — the  altitude, 
the  distance  from  the  great  stove,  is  cold.  Therefore,  great  mountain  peaks 
that  push  themselves  far  up  into  those  altitudes  are  cold ;  so  cold  that  the 
snows  which  fall  upon  them  never  wholly  melt.  In  South  America,  even 
in  Ecuador,  at  the  equator,  peaks  higher  than  16,000  feet  are  covered  with 
eternal  snow. 

The  high  plateaus  of  the  tropical  Andes  are  always  cool  because  they  are 
high,  and  never  very  cold  because  they  are  in  the  torrid  zone.  Here  are 
those  mountain  cities  such  as  Quito,  Bogota,  and  La  Paz,  whose  climate  is  a 
perpetual  spring.  "  A  gentleman  in  La  Paz  may  send  a  servant  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  heights  above,  to  bring  down  a  load  of  ice,  and  another  to  the 
lower  levels  for  pineapples  and  other  tropical  fruits ;  both  will  return  at  noon 
with  their  commodities." 

Written  Work. 

1.  Name  the  zones  of  the  earth  and  the  circles  bounding  them. 

2.  Tell  about  the  climate  of  each  zone. 

3.  In  what  zones  does  South  America  lie? 

4.  Where  are  the  warm  regions  of  South  America,  and  where  are  the 

cooler  ones  ? 

5.  How  do  the  summer  and  winter  of  South  America  differ  from  ours? 

6.  Tell  what  the  miner  and  the  balloonist  find  out  about  temperature. 

7.  Why  do  high  mountains  have  snow-covered  peaks? 

8.  Tell  about  the  climate  of  some  Andean  city. 

9.  If  temperature  decreases  five  degrees  for  every  1,000  feet  of  altitude, 

and  Quito  is  9,000  feet  above  sea  level,  how  much  cooler  is  it  there 
than  in  the  Amazon  lowlands? 

CLIMATE:   MOISTURE. 
REFERENCE  MATERIAL: 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  13-14,  25-7,  104. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  29-31,  141. 

Tarr  &   McMurry,  First  Book,   71-80. 

Tarr  &   McMurry,  Third  Book,  31-3,   100-103. 

Redway,  New  basis  of  geography,  90. 

Dryer,    Lessons    in    physical    geography,    280-86,  301-11,  327-34,  335-40. 

Davis,  29-33,  36-9.  45-7,  403-4- 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  The  Amazon  region  lies  in  the  equatorial  rain  belt  and  has  heavy 
thunder  showers  daily.  It  is  one  of  the  rainiest  regions  in  the  world. 
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2.  Southern  Chile  opposes  the  Andes  Mountains  to  a  prevailing  sea-wind, 
and  is  very  rainy.     Patagonia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  is  arid. 

3.  Farther  north  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  east;  therefore,  the  east 
slopes  are  well  watered,  while  the  Pacific  slope  is  a  famous  desert. 


Heavy  rain. 


Moderate  rain. 


Little  or  no  rain. 


Fig.  5.     Rain  map  of  South  America. 

i.  The  Amazon  region  lies  in  the  equatorial  rain  belt,  and  has  heavy 
thunder  showers  daily.  It  is  one  of  the  rainiest  regions  in  the  ivorld. 

Establish  the  Theory  of  Rain  Making: — 

(a)  The  sea  is  constantly  evaporating  into  the  air  above  it.  Pour  a  few 
drops  of  water  on  a  pane  of  glass  and  expose  to  the  sunshine.  After  its 
disappearance  discuss  the  matter.  The  pupils  will  say  "  the  water  dried  up." 
Give  term  evaporate  and  elicit  that  the  water  evaporated  and  is  now  in  the 
air,  in  an  invisible  form.  Elicit  other  examples  of  evaporation ;  clothes 
hanging  ou.t  "  to  dry  " ;  the  sidewalk  "  dries  up  "  after  being  sprinkled ; 
ponds  "  dry  up  "  in  summer ;  the  teakettle  boils  dry ;  etc. 

To  show  that  heat  aids  evaporation  get  two  saucers  and  pour  into  each 
exactly  a  teaspoonful  of  water.  Put  one  in  a  cool,  shady  place  and  the  other 
in  the  hot  sunshine,  or  else  on  the  stove.  Elicit  a  statement  as  to  the  effect 
of  heat  on  evaporation.  Elicit  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  vanished  water 
is  now  in  the  air.  Elicit  the  inference  that  all  the  air,  at  all  times,  has 
invisible  water  in  it. 
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(b)  Air  that  has  moisture  in  it,  if  cooled,  will  reveal  that  moisture  as 
cloud,  mist,  rain,  or  snow. 

Examine  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  a  boiling  teakettle.  It  has  drops  of 
water  on  it.  How  did  they  get  there  ?  What  becomes  of  them  as  they  con- 
tinue to  form?  ' 

Watch  the  steam  issuing  from  the  spout.  It  remains  invisible  for  the 
space  of  an  inch,  more  or  less,  and  then  turns  into  a  visible  cloud.  What 
caused  the  change  ? 

Heat  a  pane  of  glass  and  then  breathe  on  it.  Now  breathe  on  a  cold  pane. 
Explain  the  different  results. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  each  of  rain,  cloud,  and  mist.  If  the  chilling 
of  moist  air  is  carried  to  the  freezing  point,  snow  falls  instead  of  rain.  Tell 
about  snow  falling  in  a  Russian  ball-room,  when  a  blast  of  cold  outer  air 
is  let  in  upon  the  warm,  moist  air  of  the  room. 

Establish  the  idea  of  a  rising  air  current  at  the  heat  equator : — 

The  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator  becomes  warm  and  light,  and 
is  pushed  up  by  the  cooler,  heavy  air  pressing  in  from  north  and  south. 
This  colder  air  becomes  heated  and  rises  in  its  turn.  Thus  there  is  a  belt 
of  air  constantly  rising  (all  around  the  earth)  that  has  gathered  moisture 
on  its  way.  As  it  rises  to  cooler  altitudes  it  becomes  chilled  and  gives  down 
a  heavy  rain  every  afternoon. 

This  equatorial  rain  belt  extends  around  the  earth,  over  land  and  sea. 
Turn  to  the  rain  map  (Redway,  p.  26;  T.  &  McM.,  Third  Bk.,  32,  35)  and 
note  that  the  Kongo  country  and  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  the  Amazon 
region,  are  in  this  equatorial  rain  belt.  Of  course,  the  rain  falls  on  ihe 
ocean  also,  but  the  maps  do  not  show  it. 

2.  Southern  Chile  opposes  the  Andes  Mountains  to  a  prevailing  sea-wind, 
and  is  very  rainy.    Patagonia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  is  arid. 

We  have  already  learned  that  moist  air,  rising  to  higher  altitudes,  becomes 
chilled  and  yields  rain.  The  present  lesson  is  to  show  that  mountains,  lying 
in  the  path  of  a  sea-wind,  are  rainmakers ;  and  also  that  the  region  beyond 
such  mountains  will  be  arid. 

In  Chile,  south  of  Lat.  30°.  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  sea.  It  strikes 
the  Andes,  travels  up  their  slope,  and  condensation  takes  place.  This  makes 
southern  Chile  one  of  the  rainy  regions  of  the  earth.  This  sea-wind,  having 
crossed  the  Andes,  there  is  nothing  to  elevate  it  (chill  it)  further.  Patagonia 
is  therefore  a  dry  region.  The  rivers  which  cross  it  bring  their  water  from 
the  Andes. 

3.  Farther  north  the  prevailing  zvind  is  from  the  east;  therefore  the  east 
slopes  are  well  ivatered,  zvhilc  the  Pacific  slope  is  a  famous  desert. 

North  of  (about)  Lat.  35°  the  wind  blows  from  the  southeast  (trade- 
wind).  The  mountains  of  southern  Brazil  make  the  first  demand  upon  it 
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and  their  valleys  have  abundant  rain.  But  after  this  there  is  no  elevation  to 
cause  further  condensation  until  the  high  Andes  are  reached.  Here  addi- 
tional moisture  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  snow.  Having  crossed  the 
Andes,  this  air  current  gives  up  no  more  moisture,  and  the  Pacific  slope  is 
a  desert  northward  to  the  region  of  equatorial  rains. 

In  the  same  way  the  mountains  of  Guiana,  opposing  a  sea-wind  from 
the  northeast  (trade- wind)  have  a  wet  seaward  slope  and  a  dry  one  on  the 
interior. 

Written  Work. 

1.  How  does  the  air  get  its  moisture? 

2.  What  must  happen  to  the  air  to  produce  rain  ? 

3.  Explain  the  equatorial  rain  belt. 

4.  How  may  mountains  cause  rain? 

5.  Explain  the  rain  of  southern  Chile. 

6.  Explain  the  climate  of  Patagonia. 

7.  Explain  the  rains  of  southern  Brazil. 

8.  Explain  the  desert  on  the  western  slope  of  South  America. 

9.  Explain  the  rains  of  Guiana. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's    Advanced    geography,    13-14,    23-7,   103-4. 

Frye's   Advanced   geography,   25-31,   141. 

Tarr    &    McMurry,    Introductory    geography,  71-80. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,   28-34,  96-103,    112-13,   119,   136,    142-3. 

FORMAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Use  the  blackboard  map  (or  a  wall  map)  in  conjunction  with  the  political 
map  in  the  text-book.  By  various  interesting  drills,*  fix  the  following  loca- 
tions, together  with  the  spelling  concerned : 


*  These  drills  in  locative  geography  should  have  the  emulative  spirit  of  games.  The  children 
never  tire  of  any  kind  of  drill  work  that  is  founded  upon  emulation.  Below  are  given  ten  drills, 
or  geography  games,  that  have  been  found  to  wear  well.  They  should  in  every  case  be  conducted 
with  snap  and  vim. 

1.  The    teacher    stands    at    the    wall    map    and    points    out    the    features    to    be    named.      The    class 
name  them  in  concert. 

2.  She    calls    upon    individual    pupils    to    come    up    to    the    map    and    point    out    single   features   as 
she  names  them. 

3.  One    pupil    stands    before    the    map    and    makes    all    the    locations    given    in    the    lesson.      His 
classmates    watch    critically;    and    if    he    makes    a    mistake    he    forfeits    his    place    to    the    pupil    dis- 
covering it. 

4.  Write   a    list   of   the   features   on    the   board    beside    the   map.      Allow    each    individual    pupil    to 
step  to  the  board,  point  to  a  name,  pronounce  it,  and  locate  the  feature  on  the  map. 

5.  Call   on   a  pupil   to   name  all   of  the   features   as   you   point   them    out   on   the   map. 

6.  Sometimes   allow   a   pupil   to  take   your  place   as   pointer-out. 

7.  The    list    of   features    being   written    on   the   board,    allow   each    pupil,    in   turn,    to   stand,    select 
a  word,   face  about  and  spell   it. 

8.  Have    an    old-fashioned    "spelling    bee."       Let    the    pupils    line    up    in    two    rows,    facing    each 
other.      The    teacher    now   gives    out    the    words    (of    the    geography    lesson)    alternately    to    one    side 
and  to   the   other,   each   pupil   having  his  turn,    in   order.      A   pupil    misspelling   his   word   goes   to  his 
seat  and  the  word  is  given  to  the  opposing  side.      The  pupil  finally  remaining  wins  out  for  his  side. 

9.  Have   a    locating   "bee"    on    the    same   plan,    substituting   locations    for    spelling.      In   this   game 
the  teacher   points   out  the   feature   on  the   map   and   the  pupil   whose   turn   it   is  names   it.      A  varia- 
tion of  this  is  to  spell  the  name   after  giving  it.      This  makes  it  both   a  spelling  and   a  location  test. 

10.  Another   spelling   and   location   test:    Provide   each    pupil    with    a   spelling   slip.      Point   out   the 
features   on  the    wall   map   without   naming   them.      The   pupils   write   the  names,    in   order   given,    on 
their    spelling    slips.      The    mistakes    made    in    this    exercise    should    be    made   the   basis    for    a    future 
spelling  lesson. 
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Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans;  Caribbean  Sea. 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  Magellan  Strait,  Cape  Horn. 

Andes  Mts.,  Brazilian  highlands,  Guiana  highlands;  Bolivian  plateau. 

Amazon,  Orinoco,  La  Plata  rivers. 

Equator,  tropic  of  Capricorn;  Antarctic  Circle;  torrid  zone,  south  tem- 
perate zone. 

Region  and  direction  of  trade-winds ;  region  and  direction  of  return  trade- 
winds. 

Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
British.  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana,  Paraguay,  Uruguay. 

Buenos  Aires,  Rio  Janeiro,  Santiago,  Para. 

Test. — The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map.     (See  foot-note,  p.  14.) 


THE  PEOPLES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
Lesson  Units. 

i.  Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage,  discovered  South  America.  2.  In  the 
earliest  division  of  South  America  Brazil  fell  to  the  share  of  Portugal,  and 
all  the  rest  to  Spain.  3.  Everywhere  the  Spaniards  found  Indians,  and 
overcame  them;  it  was  the  cruel  Pizarro  who  conquered  the  Incas.  4.  All 
the  South  American  countries  are  republics,  save  the  Guianas. 

1.  Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage,  discovered  South  America. 

REFERENCE    MATERIAL:  • 

Markwick  &   Smith,    10-12. 

McMurry,    Pioneers    on    land    and    sea,    151-2. 
Also  any  school  history. 

Review,  briefly,  the  discoveries  of  Columbus;  how  in  his  first  two  voyages 
he  discovered  the  West  Indies,  but  not  the  mainland;  and  how  in  his  third 
voyage  he  came  to  the  north  coast  of  South  America. 

2.  In  the  earliest  division  of  South  America  Brazil  fell  to  the  share  of 
Portugal  and  all  the  rest  to  Spain. 

REFERENCE    MATERIAL: 

Markwick  &  Smith,  13-14,   174. 
Ingersoll,  55-6. 

Davis's    Physical    geography,    398. 
Fiske's  Washington  and  his  country,  5-6. 
Griffis,   100-101. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  over  the  undis- 
covered lands  of  the  earth ;  and  of  Pope  Alexander's  decree,  which  later 
resulted  in  Brazil  falling  to  the  share  of  Portugal  and  all  the  rest  of  South 
America  to  Spain.  So  to  this  day  Portuguese  is  the  language  of  Brazil  and 
Spanish  of  the  other  republics. 
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3.  Everywhere  the  Spaniards  found  Indians,  and  overcame  them;  it  was 
the  cruel  Pizarro  ivho  conquered  the  Incas. 

REFERENCE    MATERIAL: 

Markwick    &    Smith,    24-5,    32-4,    37-8,    57-60,    95-7,    117-20,    145-5°.    iSS'7.    169-70,    205-7, 

233-4,  286-8,  302-4. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,   108-10. 
McMurry,  166. 
Coe,   287-8. 
Griffis,  20-7. 

Present  the  idea,  to  the  children,  not  alone  of  a  conquest  of  the  Incas,  but 
of  successive  conquests,  all  over  South  America,  of  those  aboriginal  peoples 
of  whom  we  speak  collectively  as  Indians.  Specialize  only  the  story  of  the 
Incas,  however,  and  let  the  children  leave  the  topic  with  the  Pizarro  story 
uppermost  in  mind. 


4.  All  of  the  South  American  countries  arc  republics,  save  the  Guianas. 

REFERENCE    MATERIAL: 

Markwick  &  Smith,  25-31. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,   107-12. 

Devote  not  more  than  one  lesson  to  the  story  of  how  the  various  Spanish 
colonies  rebelled,  one  by  one,  against  the  harsh  rule  of  Spain,  and  set  up  as 
republics ;  and  how  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Brazil  at  length  became  first 
an  empire  and  then  a  republic.  Note,  briefly,  the  three  Guianas  as  the  only 
colonies  now  remaining  to  Europe. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Who  discovered  South  America? 

2.  Tell  how  South  America  was  divided  up. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  Pizarro. 

4.  Describe  the  political  divisions  of  South  America. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  107-10. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,   57. 

Tarr    &    McMurry,    Introductory   geography,    200. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,   107-11. 
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DESCRIPTIVE    SOUTH    AMERICA. 
Note  on  Method. 

In  this  descriptive  geography  work  the  aim  is  to  bring  out  a  few  leading 
and  essential  aspects  of  each  region  studied,  and  to  avoid  drowning  these 
essential  things  in  a  mass  of  valueless  minutiae.  To  this  end  the  device  of 
lesson  units  is  used.*  It  will  be  observed,  below,  that  for  each  region  a 
group  of  lesson  units  is  set  forth;  and  that,  subsequently,  each  lesson  unit 
is  repeated  by  itself,  in  italics,  together  with  the  readings  which  are  closely 
pertinent  to  it.  These  assembled  units  are,  or  should  be,  a  potential  descrip- 
tion of  the  region,  inclusive  of  all  that  is  essential,  for  the  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary culture,  and  eliminative  of  all  which  is  not.  The  preparation  for  the 
lesson  (or  sometimes,  lessons)  upon  the  unit  consists  in  the  teacher  doing 
this  reading  herself,  so  far  as  the  books  are  accessible,  and  then  selecting 
from  it  such  readings  for  the  pupils  as  seem  adapted  to  their  grade.  The 
pupils  thereupon  do  this  assigned  reading  in  immediate  preparation  for  the 
lesson.  It  is  not  expected  that  either  teacher  or  pupils  will  in  every  case 
be  able  to  do  all  of  the  reading  cited.  The  idea  is  to  do  all  that  circumstances 
will  allow.  In  addition  to  the  pupils'  readings,  others,  more  mature,  are 
cited  under  each  unit,  for  the  teacher's  further  study.  She  should  avail 
herself  of  this  additional  material  as  far  as  she  is  able,  in  order  to  become 
steeped  in  the  local  color  of  the  region  she  is  about  to  take  up. 

Both  teacher  and  pupil,  having  now  read  generously  upon  the  topic,  the 
lessons  open  with  the  locating  of  the  region  on  the  continental  map  (the 
blackboard  map?)  and  a  quick  review  of  the  appropriate  formal  geography. 
Thenceforward  the  lessons  become  conversations,  based  chiefly  on  what 
the  pupils  have  read,  supplemented,  as  necessary,  by  what  the  teacher  knows. 
In  these  lessons  the  questioning  should  elicit  that  material  which  is  pertinent 
to  the  lesson  unit  in  hand;  and  which  is  calculated  to  fortify  the  content  of 
that  unit  indelibly  in  the  pupil's  conception  of  the  region. 

Following  the  conversational  lesson,  or  lessons,  upon  the  unit,  comes 
a  written  lesson,  the  material  of  which  aims  to  summarize  and  confirm  the 
essentials  of  that  particular  lesson  unit  in  the  pupil's  mind. 

After  all  the  units  for  the  region  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  way,  the 
pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  utilized  as  a  final  summary  and  review. 
By  this  step  the  whole  study  becomes  an  elaboration  of  the  text-book  rather 
than  a  substitution  for  it. 

Lesson  Units.  AMAZON    REGION. 

i.  The  Amazon  is  the  mightiest  river  in  the  world,  and  the  largest  body 
of  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  2.  Here  are  the  selvas,  far-reaching  tropical 
forests,  low-lying,  and  wet  with  equatorial  rains.  3.  They  are  the  haunt 

*  An    adaptation    of    McMurry's    device    ol   lesson   unities. 
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of  wild  beasts,  and  are  populous  with  gaily  feathered  birds  and  gaudy  butter- 
flies ;  the  waters  swarm  with  alligators  and  turtles.  4.  Except  at  the  river 
stations  there  live  no  white  men ;  none  but  the  lonely,  half-clad  Indian  threads 
the  dim  forest.  5.  From  the  selvas  come  many  useful  articles  of  trade,  but 
the  chief  of  these  is  rubber ;  and  Para  is  the  great  rubber  port. 

1.  The  Amazon  is  the  mightiest  river  in  tlie  icorld,  and  the  largest  body 
of  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 

PUPILS'   READINGS: 

Carpenter,  299-304  (the  king  of  rivers);   320-7  (a  trip  on  the  Amazon). 

Hield,  92-5    (a  storm  on  the  Amazon). 

Hall,   82-5    (the  great  river). 

Herbertson,  92-7   (varied  readings  on  the  river  itself). 

Markwick  &   Smith,   20    (the  Amazon). 

Nelson,   9-14   (immensity  of  the  river;  the  "bore"),   14-37   (exploring  the  river). 

Stockton,  287-97  (storm  on  the  Amazon). 

Tarr   &    McMurry,   Third   Book,    112-13    (the  vast  Amazon). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Andrews,  Agassiz,  Ballou,  Bates,  Morris,  Nery,  Orton,  Smith,  Stephens,  Vincent,  Waterton, 
Ewbank. 

Written  Work. 

Tell  all  you  can  about  the  vastness  of  the  Amazon  River. 

2.  Here  are  the  selvas,  far-reaching  tropical  forests,  low-lying,  and  wet 
with  equatorial  rains. 

PUPILS'   READINGS: 

Allen  7-20  (the  hot  belt). 

Coe,  223-30   (the  tropical  forests). 

Carpenter,  300-03   (a  wet  country). 

Hield,   102-06   (vegetation  and  forests). 

Herbertson,    97-9,    102-03,   !73    (selvas  as  a  place  to  live). 

Kirby,    125-6    (the  selvas). 

Markwick  &  Smith,   181-4   (selvas). 

Nelson,    58-207    (the   forest   scenery;    the  wetness). 

Rupert,    139-41,    157-9    (the    tropical    forest). 

Strange    lands    near    home,    52-9     (luxuriant  vegetation). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  113-14  (the  dense  forest). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,    Andrews,    Agassiz,    Ballou,    Bates,   Ewbank,   Ford,   Hartwig,   Morris,    Nery,   Orton, 
Smith,  Stephens,  Vincent,  Waterton. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  the  scenery  of  the  selvas. 

2.  Tell  about  the  climate. 

3.  Compare  the  selvas  with  your  own  home  as  a  place  to  live. 

3.  They   arc   the   haunts  of  wild   beasts,   and   arc   populous   with   gaily 
feathered  birds  and  gaudy  butterflies. 

PUPILS'   READINGS: 

By  land  and  Sea,  92-7  (monkeys). 

Coe,  227-8   (swarms  of  insects). 

Carpenter,   239-49    (peccaries,    monkeys,    etc.). 

Hield,    128-39,    153-6    (wild  animals  and   turtles). 

Herbertson,  100-01   (beasts  and  fishes). 

Johonnot,    Glimpses,    131-2    (fire   ants),    148-52    (capture   of   a   cayman),    152-7    (catching   big 

snakes). 

Kirby,   96-0,    105-12,    114-20    (birds   and   beasts  of  the  selvas). 
Markwick  &  Smith,  205-20    (forests  animals,   turtles,   alligators,  etc.). 
Nelson,    89-96    (catching    alligators),    79-120     (turtle    fishing),    43-58     (bats,    monkeys,    boa 

constrictors),    187-94   (toucans). 

Strange  lands  near  home,   52-9    (animals   of  selvas). 
Stockton,    265-8    (turtles),    278-81    (monkeys). 
Tarr   &   McMurry,    105-7    (animal    life   of   South  America). 
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TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Agassiz,  Ballou,  Bates,  Ewbank,  Ford,  Hartwig,  Morris,  Nery,  Orton,  Smith,  Stephens,  Vin- 
cent,   Waterton. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  some  of  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Amazon  forest. 

2.  Tell  about  the  birds  and  butterflies. 

3.  Tell  about  catching  alligators  and  fishing  for  turtles. 

4.  Except  at  the  river  stations  there  live  no  ivhite  men;  none  but  the 
lonely,  half-dad  Indian  threads  the  dim  forest. 

PUPILS'   READINGS: 

Carpenter,    305-12    (Para),   320-7    (people   along  the  river). 

Hield,   120-7,  157-60   (Amazon  Indians). 

Herbertson,   104-5   (Amazon  Indians,  62    (the  white  men  are  nlong  the  coast). 

Kirby,  92-6,   103-4,   J45-6   (the  Indians  in  the  forest). 

Markwick  &  Smith,  201-3  (Para),  204  (Manaos),  205-7,  212-13    (Indians). 

Nelson,  44-8  (the  natives  hunting). 

Rupert,    192-6    (Indians),    149-56    (white   men  in  the  selvas). 

Shaw,  123-8  (Amazon  Indians). 

Stockton,  42-53   (Amazon  Indians). 

Starr,   28-32    (Indians). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,  107-8  (people  of  the  Amazons). 

TEACHER'S'    ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,  Andrews,  Agassiz,  Ballou,  Bates,    Ewbank,    Ford,    Hartwig,    Morris,    Nery,    Orton, 
Smith,  Stephens,  Vincent,  Waterton. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  the  distribution  of  white  men  and  Indians  in  South  America. 

2.  Try  to  state  a  reason  for  this  distribution. 

5.  From  the  selvas  come  many  useful  articles  of  trade,  but  the  chief  of 
these  is  rubber;  and  Para  is  the  great  rubber  port. 

PUPILS'   READINGS: 
Coe,  230-7   (rubber). 

Carpenter,   305-20   (the  rubber  country),  305-12    (Para),  322-4   (brazil   nuts,   chocolate,   etc.). 
Clifford,    127-33    (rubber,    from    tree    to    shoe). 
Chamberlain,  Fed,  120-30  (cocoa). 
Chamberlain,  Clothed,   107-28   (the  rubber  country). 
Hield,  96-9  (rubber). 

Herbertson,   105-10   (rubber),   108-10    (Para),  45-6  (a  cocoa  plantation). 
Hall,  199-204  (quinine). 

Kirby,  Fireside,  88-92    (cocoa),   113-14   (rubber),    121-5    (Peruvian  bark). 
Markwick  &  Smith,  208-11   (rubber),   187-90   (varied  selva  products). 
Nelson,  140-7  (rubber). 
Rupert,  142-6  (rubber  gatherers). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,  115-16,  134-5   (rubber  and  other  selva  products). 
Wood,  28-32  (story  of  rubber). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,   Andrews,   Agassiz,    Ballou,   Bates,    Ewbank,    Ford,    Hartwig,   Morris,    Nery,   Orton, 
Smith,  Stephens,  Vincent,  Waterton. 

Written  Work. 

1.  What  is  rubber  and  where  does  most  of  our  rubber  come  from? 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  how  rubber  is  gathered. 

3.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  Para. 

4.  Name  several  other  products  of  the  Amazon  region. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  30,  104-7. 
Frye's  Advanced  geography,    140-2. 
Tarr   &   McMurry,    Introductory   geography,  201-2. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,  52-5,  104-6,   113-16. 
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BRAZILIAN    HIGHLANDS. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  page  53.) 
Lesson  Units. 

i.  This  is  the  white  man's  Brazil;  good-sized  trading  cities  dot  the  coast. 
Rio  Janeiro  is  second  in  size  among  the  cities  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  has  a  magnificent  harbor.  2.  The  region  has  varied  products,  but  is 
best  known  for  its  coffee ;  over  a  half  of  the  world's  coffee  crop  is  raised 
in  the  region  back  of  Rio. 

i.  This  is  the  white  man's  Brazil;  good-sized  trading  cities  dot  the  coast. 
Rio  Janeiro  is  second  in  size  among  the  cities  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  also  has  a  magnificent  harbor. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Carpenter,  249-57,  29I-9  (the  Brazilians),   267-82   (Rio  and  its  harbor),  283-90   (Bahia). 
Coe,  236-48  (cities  of  Brazil). 

Herbertson,  62   (distribution  of  the  white    men),    111-13     (climate    of    Brazil),    113-16    (Bra- 
zilian  highlands),    116-21    (cities  of    Brazil),    122-4    (a  coffee  plantation). 
Markwick  &  Smith,    190-99    (Rio  and  other  cities). 

Rupert,   139-41    (climate  of  Brazil),   141-2   (bay  of  Rio),  146-9   (life  in  Rio). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,   117-118    (cities). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,  Andrews,  Agassiz,  Ballou,   Ford,  Morris,   Slocum,  Smith,  Vincent. 

Written  Work. 

1.  In  what  part  of  Brazil  is  most  of  the  white  population?    Try  to  give  a 

reason  for  this. 

2.  Tell  several  things  you  know  about  Rio  Janeiro. 

2.  The  region  has  varied  products,  but  is  best  known  for  its  coffee;  over 
one-half  of  the  world's  coffee  is  raised  in  the  region  back  of  Rio. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 
Allen,  79-97  (coffee). 
Beal,  256-61    (history  of  coffee). 
Coe,  246-7  (coffee). 
Chamberlain,  Fed,  104-12  (coffee). 
Carpenter,   257-67   (coffee),   289-90    (diamonds). 
Clifford,  249-62  (diamonds). 
Hall,   197-8   (coffee). 

Hield,    100-02    (coffee),    107-111     (diamonds). 
Herbertson,    118-24   (coffee). 
Kirby,  120-1    (diamonds). 
Markwick  &  Smith,  185-8  (coffee). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,  116-17  (coffee). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,  Andrews,  Agassiz,  Ballou,  Ford,  Morris,  Slocum,  Smith,  Vincent. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Write  a  little  account  of  Rio  coffee. 

2.  Sketch  a  map  showing  in  what  part  of  Brazil  the  coffee  district  lies. 

3.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  Brazilian  diamonds. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,    108. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  46. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,  116-17. 

Tarr   &   McMurry,    Introductory   geography,  202. 
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NORTHERN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  page  53.) 
Lesson  Units. 

i.  The  Orinoco  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world.  It  flows  through 
a  region  of  treeless  plains  called  llanos.  2.  The  Guianas  and  Trinidad  are 
the  only  South  American  colonies  left  to  Europe.  3.  Colombia  and  Vene- 
zuela are  unprogressive,  thinly  settled  countries,  with  their  capitals  remotely 
placed  in  the  high  mountains.  4.  Panama  is  now  a  republic,  independent  of 
Colombia.  5.  The  great  Panama  canal  is  now  being  dug  across  the  Isthmus. 

i.  The  Orinoco  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  zvorld.  It  ftoivs  through 
a  region  of  treeless  plains  called  llanos. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Coe,  314-16   (Orinoco  and  llanos). 
Carpenter,   327-34   (the  Orinoco  and  llanos). 
Hield,  141-2,   170   (llanos). 
.Herbertson,   72-8   (the  Orinoco). 
Johonnot,  Reader,  229-33   (the  llanos). 

Kirby,   Fireside,    137-9    (llanos   and   alligators  of  Orinoco). 
Markwick  &  Smith,  21-3,  48-56    (Orinoco  and  llanos). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,  Ballou,   Ford,   Hartwig,  'Morris,  Vincent. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Locate  and  describe  the  Orinoco  River. 

2.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  the  llanos. 

2.  The  Guianas  and  Trinidad  are  the  only  South  American  colonies  left 
to  Europe. 

PUPILS'    READING: 

Coe,   321-4    (the  Guianas). 

Carpenter,  South  America,  342-50  (in  the  Guianas). 

Carpenter,   Australia  and  Islands,   321-9    (Trinidad). 

Hall,    196-7   (monkeys   of  Guiana). 

Hield,    143-64    (the   colonies;    people   of   Guiana). 

Herbertson,    78-91    (short   readings   on    British  Guiana),   33-4  (pitch  lake  of  Trinidad). 

Johonnot,   Glimpses,   39,    381-6,   401-6    (trees  and  animal  life  of  Guiana). 

Kellogg,  Australia  and  islands,  236-33  (Trinidad). 

Markwick  &  Smith,  327-32  (the  Guianas),  332-4   (Trinidad). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,  126-7  (the  Guianas). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,   Ballou,  Ford,  Hartwig,  Morris,   Vincent. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  three  Guianas.    Tell  what  you  have  learned  about 

them. 

2.  Describe  Trinidad. 

3.  Colombia  and   Venezuela  are  unprogressive,   thinly  settled   countries, 
ivith  their  capital  cities  remotely  placed  in  the  high  mountains. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

By  land  and  sea,   77-81    (a  Venezuelan  railway). 
Coe,  308-12   (Colombia  and  Bogota),  313-20    (Venezuelan  cities). 
Carpenter,  29-38   (Colombia  and  Bogota),  334-42  (Venezuela  and  Caracas). 
Hield,    165-78    (the  northern  countries). 
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Herbertson,  63-72    (short  readings  on  Venezuela),  165-6  (Magdalena  River),  167-9  (Bogota). 

Johonnot,  Reader,  383-90   (wilds  of  Venezuela). 

Markwick  &  Smith,   31-56    (Colombia  described),    63-73    (Venezuelan   cities),    73-94    U>«    m 

Venezuela),  88-94   (products  of  Venezuela). 
Rupert,    164-9    (bad    government   in    Colombia). 
Starr,  28-32  (the  natives). 

Strange  lands  near  home,  44-51    (a  Venezuelan  railway). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,   127-9   (Venezuela). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,    Ballou,    Davis,    Ford,    Hartwig,    Morris,  Vincent.     - 

Written  Work. 

1.  Locate  and  describe  Bogota. 

2.  Tell  about  the  Magdalena  River. 

3.  Locate  and  describe  Caracas. 

4.  Compare  Colombia  and  Venezuela  with  our  own  republic. 

4.  Panama  is  now  a  republic,  independent  of  Colombia. 

MAGAZINE    ARTICLES: 

Current    Literature,    Jan.    '04,    2-4    (the    people    of    Panama    and    their    revolution),     30-35 

(youngest  and  weakest  of  nations). 
World's  Work,  Jan.  '04   (the  revolution). 
Review   of    Reviews,    March   '04,   329-34    (the    cities    of    Panama    and    Colon;    the    backward 

Panamans  and  their  country;  action  of  the  United  States;  the  Panama  railway). 
Independent,   Jan.    7,   '04    (the   primitive,  unprogressive  country). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Locate  and  describe  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

2.  Tell  something  about  the  revolution  which  freed  it  from  Colombia. 

3.  Compare  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  with  cities  in  our  own  country. 

5.  The  great  Panama  canal  is  now  being  dug  across  the  Isthmus. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Coe,   312-13    (failure   of   the   French    company). 

Carpenter,    North   America,    351-2    (the    canal  region). 

Carpenter,    South    America,    9-16    (from     New     York    to    Panama),     16-29     (the     Panama 

country). 

Herbertson,  54-6  (across  the  Isthmus). 
Johonnot,    Reader,   89-90    (Panama  country). 
Markwick   &    Smith,   49-50    (Panama   canal). 
Rupert,  133-5  (the  canal  route  described). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,  39^-0  vi»c  canal  route). 

MAGAZINE    ARTICLES: 

St.    Nicholas,    March   '04,    398-406    (story  of  the  canal). 

Scientific   American,   July   23   '04,    58-9    (relics  of  the  Frenchmen's  failure). 
World's  Work,   Feb.   '04    (what  the   Panama  canal  means  to  the  world). 
Review   of   Reviews,    329-34    (the   canal   route,  etc.). 

Written  Work. 

1.  What  will  be  the  use  of  the  Panama  canal?    Locate  the  canal. 

2.  Tell  about  the  French  company's  attempt  to  build  it. 

3.  Tell  about  the  trouble  in  getting  workmen. 

4.  What  is  the  "  Canal  Zone  "? 

5.  What  has  our  government  to  do  with  the  canal  project? 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  no-n. 
Frye's  Advanced  geography,  140-1,  144. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,  125-33. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,  202-3. 
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LA    PLATA    REGION. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  page  53.) 
Lesson  Units. 

i.  A  succession  of  far-reaching  grassy  plains  called  pampas;  the  home  of 
vast  herds  of  cattle  and  the  South  American  cowboy.  2.  A  great  com- 
mercial region,  with  railroads  and  large  cities;  Buenos  Aires  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  3.  The  great  exports  are  cattle  products 
and  wheat. 

i.  A  succession  of  far-reaching  grassy  plains,  called  pampas;  the  home 
of  vast  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  South  American  cowboy. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Coe,   257-9    (the  pampas),   259-63    (life  of   the  gaucho). 

Carpenter,   174-7   (the  pampas),    177-81    (ranches    and    gauchos),     182-7     (the    provinces    of 

Argentina),  234-7   (mate). 

Hield,   194-208    (the  pampas  and  the  gauchos). 
Herbertson,    139    (mate),   142-5    (the  provinces),    145-52     (the    pampas),     152-4    (life    of    the 

gaucho). 

Johonnot,   Reader,   226-9   (the  gauchos). 
Kirby,   140-2   (the  pampas). 
Markwick  &  Smith,  213-15  (the  gauchos),  234-8,  256-65   (the  provinces  of  Argentina),  248-55, 

270-72    (home  life   in  Argentina). 
Rupert,   170-71    (mate,  or  tea). 

Tarr   &    McMurry,    Third    Book,    120-21    (the  vast  cattle  ranges),  125   (mate). 
Wood,    1-7   (life  of  the  gaucho). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,  Bishop,   Morris,   Slocum,   Spear,   Vincent. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  pampas. 

2.  Tell  something  of  the  gaucho  and  his  life. 

3.  Tell  about  mate. 


2.  A  great  commercial  region,  with  railroads  and  large  cities;  Buenos 
Aires  is  the  largest  city  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Coe,  249-50  (the  La  Plata  River),  263-5  (busy  Bnenos  Aires),  254-7  (Uruguay  and  Mon- 
tevideo), 250-4  (people  of  Paraguay). 

Carpenter,  192-200  (Buenos  Aires),  201-8  (Uruguay  and  Montevideo),  208-17  (up  the  Pa- 
rana), 218-41  (the  fruitful  land  of  Paraguay). 

Herbertson,  126-7  (La  Plata  estuary),  127-30  (Montevideo  and  life  in  Uruguay),  133-6  (up 
the  Parana),  136-40  (Paraguay),  141-2  (Buenos  Aires),  62  (the  great  population). 

Markwick  &  Smith,  20,  256-7  (the  La  Plata  River),  239-47  (Buenos  Aires),  265-72  (in- 
dustries of  Argentina),  293-300  (Montevideo  and  the  people  of  Uruguay),  276-86 
(people  of  Paraguay). 

Rupert,    188-91    (Argentina's  transcontinental  railroad). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Adams,  Bishop,  Morris,  Slocum,  Vincent. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Locate  and  describe  the  La  Plata  River. 

2.  Locate  and  describe  Buenos  Aires. 

3.  Locate  and  describe  Montevideo. 

4.  Compare  this  La  Plata  region  with  the  rest  of  South  America  as  to 

population  and  commerce. 
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3.  The  great  exports  are  cattle  products  and  ivheat. 

PUPILS'     READINGS: 

Chase  &  Clow,  79-81    (hides  from  Argentina). 

Carpenter,    188-92    (the  wheat  of  Argentina). 

Herbertson,   130-2  (the  great  meat  trade). 

Markwick   &    Smith,   265-9    (cattle   of  the  La  Plata  countries). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Adams,  Bishop,  Vincent,  Ballou. 

Written  Work. 

1.  What  are  the  great  exports  of  the  La  Plata  countries? 

2.  Tell  about  the  frozen  meat  trade. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,   109. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  144. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,  118-25. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,  203-4. 


PATAGONIA    AND    "THE    LAND    OF    FIRE." 

(Read  "Note  on  Method,"  page  53.) 

Lesson  Units. 

I.  Patagonia  is  a  dry.  barren,  and  almost  uninhabited  land.     2.  Tierra 

del  Fuego  is  an  archipelago,  cold,  bleak,  and  lonely ;  two  of  its  features  are 
Cape  Horn  and  the  stormy  strait  of  Magellan. 

i.  Patagonia  is  a  dry,  barren,  and  almost  uninhabited  land. 

PUPILS'  READINGS: 

Coe,  266-8  (Indians  and  rheas). 

Carpenter,   167-73    (Patagonia  described;    "ostriches,"  etc.). 

Hield,   208-18    (Patagonia,   Indians,    "ostriches,"   etc.). 

Hall,  204    (Patagonia). 

Herbertson,  154-7  (Patagonia). 

Kirby,   132-7   (Patagonia). 

Markwick  &  Smith,   233-4   (the  Patagonians). 

Rupert,    192-6   (Indians  of  Patagonia). 

Shaw,  92-7  (Patagonia,  ostriches,  etc.). 

Starr,   28-32    (Indians  of  Patagpnia). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,    Ballou,    Bishop,    Morris,    Spear,    Slocum,  Vincent. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Locate  Patagonia  and  describe  the  country. 

2.  Tell  about  the  Indians  of  Patagonia. 

3.  Tell  about  the  ostriches,  and  how  they  are  caught. 

2.  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  an  archipelago,  cold,  bleak,  and  lonely;  tzvo  of  its 
features  are  Cape  Horn  and  the  stormy  strait  of  Magellan. 

PUPILS'    READING: 

Coe,  286-7    (the   Strait,  and  Tierra  del   Fuego). 

Carpenter,    South   America,    151-9    (Strait     of     Magellan).     159-62     (the    southernmost    town 

on  earth),  154-6  (the  Fuegians),  162-7   (Tierra  del  Fuego). 
Carpenter,   Australia  and  islands,   383-4    (the  Falklands). 
Hield,  217-8  (Fuegians). 
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Herbertson,  157-9  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  159-62  (Falkland  Islands). 
Ingersoll,  69-70  (story  of  Magellan). 
Kellogg,  431-6  (Tierra  and  Falklands). 
McMurry,   165-77  (Magellan's  great  voyage). 

Markwick  &  Smith,  18-19  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  334   (the  Falklands). 

Sailing  alone  around  the  world,  by  Captain  Joshua   Slocum,   contains   unusually  interesting 
reading  on  Magellan's  Strait,  the  Fuegians,   Punta  Arenas,  etc. 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Adams,  Ballou,  Slocum,  Spear,  Vincent. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Locate  and  bound  Tierra  del  Fuego.    What  does  the  name  mean? 

2.  Tell  how  the  strait  was  discovered. 

3.  Describe  the  strait,  and  the  country  about  it. 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  southernmost  town  in  the  world. 

5.  Describe  the  location  of  Cape  Horn. 

6.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  the  Falkland  Islands. 


THE    HIGH    ANDES. 

(Read  "Note  on  Method,"  page  53.) 
Lesson  Units. 

i.  The  highest  mountain  land  in  the  world,  outside  of  Asia;  with  crests 
of  eternal  snow  and  plateaus  that  are  cool  and  pleasant.  2.  .Here  lived  the 
Incas  of  old,  whom  Pizarro  overthrew.  3.  There  are  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  llamas  are  the  beasts  of  burden. 

i.  The  highest  mountain  land  in  the  world,  outside  of  Asia;  ivith  crests  of 
eternal  snozv  and  plateaus  that  are  cool  and  pleasant. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Coe,  268-70    (the  high  Andes),  301-2    (Lake  Titicaca),  303-8    (Quito,  a  mountain  city). 
Carpenter,    115-23    (the    Chilian    Andes),     44-50     (Peruvian    Andes),    67-81     (the    northern 

Andes),  29-39   (physical  Ecuador  and  Colombia),  81-6  (Lake  Titicaca),  87-94  (Bolivian 

Andes). 

Hall,  65-8   (the  Andes). 

Hield,    180-4    (volcanoes),    202-3    (condors). 
Herbertson,    166-72    (the   Colombian   Andes),  167-9  (Bogota,  an  Andean  city),  172-9  (Andes 

of   Ecuador),    183-4    (Andes  of   Peru),   196-7,   211-24    (Chilian  Andes),   94-6    (Bolivian 

Andes),    190-6    (Bolivian    plateau),    225-6    (condors). 
Jqhonnot,  Reader,  63-9  (Lake  Titicaca). 
Kirby,   Fireside,    142-5    (climbing  the   Andes). 
Markwick  &   Smith,    161-4    (Bolivian   Andes),  129-44  (cities  and  mountains  of  Peru),  17-18 

(the  Andes  in  general),   101-5   (Quito),  110-17  (Andes  of  Ecuador). 
Rupert,  171-7  (in  and  about  Quito). 

Stockton,  125-7   (the  condor),   130-39   (snowstorm  in  the  Andes),  269-72  (volcanoes). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,   129-45   (the  Andean  countries). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,  Ballou,  Bishop,  Conway,  Davis,   Morris,  Vincent,  Whymper,  Orton,.  Hartwig. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Where  are  the  Andes?    How  do  they  rank  in  height? 

2.  Describe  Quito  and  its  climate.    Explain  the  climate. 

3.  Tell  about  the  Bolivian  plateau  and  Lake  Titicaca. 

4.  Tell  about  the  condors  and  the  region  they  like  to  live  in. 
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2.  Here  lived  the  Incas  of  old,  whom  Pizarro  overthrew*. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Coe,  287-9  (the  Incas). 

Carpenter,   80-86    (Inca   relics  at   Lake   Titicaca),    48-58,    78-81     (descendants   of   the    Incas). 

Hield,   74-88   (ruins  in  Bolivia). 

Johonnot,    Reader,    63-9    (Lake   Titicaca   and  the  Indians),  306-9   (roads  of  the  Incas). 

Johonnpt,   Stories,   28-39    (Pizarro  and  the  Incas). 

Markwick  &  Smith,  95-7,   117-19,   148-57    (Pizzaro  and  the  Incas). 

Rupert,  26-8  (Incas  of  Peru). 

Starr,  26-8   (the  Incas). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,   108-9   (the  Incas). 

Rocheleau,   Minerals,    165-6    (Jfizarro  and  the  Incas). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Ballou,   Conway,  Morris,  Vincent,  Whymper. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  Pizarro  and  the  Incas. 

2.  What  relics  of  the  Incas  are  still  to  be  seen? 

3.  Tell  about  the  descendants  of  the  Incas. 

3.  There  are  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  llamas  arc  the  beasts  of 
burden. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 
Coe,  299-300   (llamas). 

Carpenter,    74-7,    141-4,    175-6    (llamas),    95-100   (mines  of  the  Andes). 
Hield,   50-60   (gold  and  silver  mines),   70-3   (llamas). 
Herbertson,  184-7   (llamas). 
Kirby,   146-50   (llamas). 

Markwick  &   Smith,    127-37,    169-73    (the  mines  of  the  Andes),   131-2   (llamas). 
Parker,   230-7   (silver  of  Potosi). 
Strange  lands  near  home,  89-92   (llamas). 
Rocheleau,    Minerals,    165-6    (the  gold   of  the  Incas). 

TEACHERS    ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,   Ballou,  Bishop,  Conway,   Morris,  Orton,   Slocum,  Spear,  Vincent,  Whymper. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  llamas. 

2.  Tell  about  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Andes. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Reuwav's  Advanced  geography,  103,   no-ii. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  137-8. 

Tarr   &    McMurry,   Third   Book,   96-100,    107-9,   129-42. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,  204. 


THE    WEST    SLOPE. 

Lesson  Units.          <Read  "  Note  on  Method>"  PaSe  53-) 

i.  The  west  slope  is  wet  in  the  north  and  south,  and  a  desert  between. 
2.  The  Chileans  are  the  most  progressive  people  of  the  west  slope ;  they 
have  well-built  cities  and  a  busy  trade. 

i.  The  west  slope  is  wet  in  the  north  and  south,  and  a  desert  between. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Carpenter,  50-3    (the  desert  of  Atacama),    52-3,    100-10    (the   two   climates   of   Chile),    137-44 

(the  wetness  of  southern  Chile),    102-7  (the  nitrate  desert). 
Hield,  45-8   (the  guano  country). 
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Herbertson,    182-3,   207-11    (the   Atacama   desert),  200-2   (the  wet  south),   202-4   (climate  of 

Chile). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,  100-3   (causes  of    Chile's  climate). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,  Ballou,  Bishop,  Hartwig,  Morris,   Orton,   Vincent. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  west  coast  climate. 

2.  Tell  about  the  two  climates  of  Chile. 

2.  The  Chileans  arc  the  most  progressive  people  of  the  west  slope;  they 
have  well-built  cities  and  a  busy  trade. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Carpenter,   38-43    (Guayaquil),   54-8    (Peruvian   farmers),    58-68    (Lima),    100-7    (the   nitrate 

desert  of  Chile),  108-15,  123-30  (two  Chilean  cities),   115-23   (a  railroad  in  Chile),  130-7 

(farmers  of  Chile),   144-50    (Chilean  coal),   137-44   (southern  Chile). 
Coe,  274-85  (people  of  Chile),  289-99  (impoverished  Peru). 
Herbertson,    197-202    (Chile   described),    205-6    (Chilean    cities),    211-24    (passes   across   the 

mountains). 

Hield,  50-60   (people  of  Chile). 
Markwick  &   Smith,    105-9    (Guayaquil),    129    (Callao),   137-44   (Lima),  318-27    (the  Chileans 

and   their    cities),    312-18    (the   nitrate   deposits). 
Rupert,    185-8    (Valparaiso),    188-91     (traveling  in  Chile). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,   144-5   (progressive  Chile),  143-4  (the  nitrate  beds). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Adams,  Ballou,   Bishop,  Con  way,  Hartwig,    Morris,    Vincent,    Redway,    New    Basis,    p.    99. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  the  people  of  Chile,  and  their  cities. 

2.  Describe  the  nitrate  industry. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  109-10. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  144. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,  133-45. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,  204-5. 
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BOOKS  CITED  IN  THE  READINGS  ON  NORTH  AMERICA. 

List  1.      (Books  especially  adapted  for   supplementary   reading.) 

Allen,  Children  of  the  palm  lands Ed.   Pub.    Co.     5oc. 

Andrews,   Seven   iittle   sisters Ginn  &  Co.    500. 

Andrews,  Each  and  all Ginn  &  Co.    soc. 

Andrews,  Stories  Mother  Nature  told Ginn  £  Co.    soc. 

Andrews,  Ten  boys  on  the  road Ginn  &  Co.    50c. 

Beal,  Information  reader  No.  i Boston  School  Sup.  Co.     6oc 

Bradish,  Stories  of  country  life American  Book  Co.    45c. 

Brooks,  Century  book  for  young  Americans Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Blaisdell,  Child  life  in  many  lands Macmillan.     36c. 

Companion  series,  Greater  America Perry,  Mason  Co.  500. 

Companion  series,  Our  country  west Perry,  Mason  Co.  soc. 

Companion  series,  Our  country  east Perry,  Mason  Co.  5oc. 

Companion  series,  Talks  about  animals Perry,  Mason  Co.  soc. 

Companion  series,   By  land  and  sea Perry,  Mason  Co.  5oc. 

Carpenter,  Geographical  reader:  North  America...  American  Book  Co.     6oc. 

Carpenter,  Australia  and  islands  of  the  sea American  Book  Co.     6oc. 

Chamberlain,  How  we  are  fed Macmillan.     4oc. 

Chamberlain,  How  we  are  clothed Macmillan.     4oc. 

Clifford,  Information  reader  No.  2 Boston  School  Sup.  Co.     60. 

Chase  &  Clow,  Stories  of  industry,  Vol.  I Ed.  Pub.  Co.    4Oc. 

Chase  &  Clow,  Stories  of  industry,  Vol.  II Ed.  Pub.  Co.    4oc. 

Carver  &  Pratt,  Our  Fatherland Ed.  Pub.  Co.     soc. 

Carroll,  Around  the  world,  Book  II Morse  Co.     soc. 

Carroll,  Around  the  world,  Book  III Morse  Co.     soc. 

Coe,  Our  American  neighbors Silver  Burdett.     6oc. 

Dodge,  A  reader  in  physical  geography Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

DuChaillu,  Land  of  the  long  night Scribner.     $2.00. 

Eggleston,  Stories  of  American  life  and  adventure..  American  Book  Co.     soc. 

Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  Children  of  the  world Ed.  Pub.  Co. 

Frost,    Modern    explorers Cassell.     $1.00. 

Fairbanks,  Home  geography Ed.  Pub.  Co.    60. 

Fairbanks,  Story  of  our  Mother  Earth Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.     soc. 

George,  Little  journeys:  Mexico  and  Canada A.   Flanagan,   Chicago,     soc. 

George,  Little  journeys  :  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico A.   Flanagan,   Chicago,     soc. 

Horton,  The  frozen  north Heath.     4oc. 

Hall,  Our  world  reader Ginn  &  Co.     soc. 

Herbertson,  North  America Black.     7sc. 

Herbertson,  Central  and  South  America Black.     7oc. 

Ingersoll,   The  book  of  the   ocean Century   Co.     $1.50. 

Johonnot,  Stories  of  other  lands American  Book  Co.     40c. 

Johonnot,  Glimpses  of  the  animate  world American  Book  Co.     $1.00. 

Johonnot,  Geographical   reader    American  Book  Co.     $1.00. 

Jordan,  True  tales  of  birds  and  beasts Heath.    4oc. 

Jordan,  Matka  and  Kotik Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.     $1.50. 

Kellogg,  Australia  and  islands  of  the  sea Silver  Burdett.     68c. 

King,  Geographical  reader,  Book  II Lee  &  Shepherd.     72c. 

King,  Geographical  reader,  Book  III Lee  &  Shepherd.    s6c. 

King,   Geographical   reader,   Book  IV Lee  &  Shepherd.    s6c. 
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King,   Geographical  reader,  Book  V Lee  &  Shepherd.    560. 

Kirby,  Aunt  Martha's  corner  cupboard Planagan.     goc. 

Kirby,   The   world  by  the   fireside Nelson.     $1.75. 

McMaster,  Primary  history  of  the  United  States...  American  Book  Co.     6oc. 

McMurry  (Charles),  Pioneers  on  land  and  sea....  Macmillan.     400. 

Muller,  Little  people  of  the  snow American  Book  Co.     35c. 

Mowry,  American  inventors  and  inventions Silver  Burdett.     6sc. 

Miln,  Little  folks  of  many  lands Scribner.     $4.00. 

Pratt,  America's  story  for  America's  children Heath.     40c. 

Pratt,  Stories  of  Massachusetts Ed.  Pub.  Co.     6oc. 

Pratt,    Northern   Europe : Ed.  Pub.  Co.     4Oc. 

Pratt,  Cortez  and  Montezuma Ed.  Pub.  Co.     300. 

Parker,  Information  reader  No.  3 Boston  School  Sup.  Co.    6oc. 

Rocheleau,   Products  of  the   soil A.  Flanagan.     5oc. 

Rocheleau,    Minerals .A.'  Flanagan.     5oc. 

Rupert,  Geographical  reader Leach,  Shewell  &  Son.     6$c. 

Starr,  Strange  peoples Heath.     40c. 

Schwatka,  Children  of  the  cold Ed.    Pub.   Co.     $1.25. 

Schwatka,  Land  of  cave  and  cliff-dwellers Ed.    Pub.   Co.     $1.25. 

Shaw,  Big  people  and  little  people American  Book  Co.     3oc. 

Stockton,  Tales  out  of  school Scribner.     $1.50. 

Scandlin,  Hans  the  Eskimo Silver  Burdett.     A2c. 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent Ginn  &  Co.     /5c. 

Shaler,  First  book  in'geology Heath.     6oc. 

Smith  (Mary),  Eskimo  stories Rand-McNally.    35c. 

Smith  (Minna),  Our  own  country ...  Silver  Burdett.     5cc. 

Sexton,  Stories  of  California Macmillan.     6oc. 

Seabury,  Porto  Rico. Silver  Burdett  Co.    50c. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Geography:  Second  Book  (North 

America )  Macmillan.  75c. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Geography:  Third  Book  (Europe 

and  other  countries) Macmillan.  75c. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Geography :  New  England  Sup- 
plement   Macmillan. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Geography :  New  York  Supple- 
ment    Macmillan. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Geography :  Virginia  Supple- 
ment    Macmillan. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Geography:  Texas  Supplement..  Macmillan. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Geography :  Pennsylvania  Sup- 
plement    Macmillan. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Geography :    Ohio  Supplement. ..  Macmillan. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Geography:   Kansas  Supplement..  Macmillan. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,.  Geography :   Utah  Supplement. ..  Macmillan. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Geography :  California  Supple- 
ment   Macmillan.  30c. 

Wade,  Our  little  Eskimo  cousin L.   C.  Page  &  Co.     soc. 

Wade,  Our  little  Cuban  cousin L.   C.  Page  &  Co.     5oc. 

Wade,  Our  little  Porto  Rican  cousin L.   C.  Page  &  Co.     soc. 

Wood,  Primer  of  political  economy Macmillan.     soc. 

Winterburn,  The  Spanish  in  the  southwest American  Book  Co.     5Sc. 

Youth's  Companion  series,  The  wide  world Ginn  &  Co.     25c. 

Youth's  Companion  series,  Strange  lands  near  home.  Ginn  &  Co.     25c. 

Youth's  Companion  series,  Industries  of  to-day....  Ginn  &  Co.     2Sc. 
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List  II.     (Books  useful  for  teacher's  readings,  but  not  easily  broken  up 

into   assigned   readings   for  pupils.) 

Adams,    Commercial    geography Appleton.     $1.30. 

Brigham,  Geographical  influences  in  American  his- 
tory    Ginn  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Ballou,  Footprints  of  travel Ginn  &  Co.     8oc. 

Ballou,  Aztec  land Houghton,  Mirrlin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Ballou,  The  New  El  Dorado Houghton,  Mirrlin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Blake  &  Sullivan,  Mexico Lee  &  Shepherd.     $1.25. 

Chisholm,  Handbook  of  commercial  geography Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $4.00. 

Davis,  Physical   geography Ginn  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Dryer,  Lessons  in  physical  geography American  Book  Co.     $1.20. 

DuChaillu,  Land  of  the  midnight  sun,  Vols.  I,  II..  Harper.     $5.00. 

Eggleston,  Montezuma Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.00. 

Frye,  Advanced  geography Ginn  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Greene,  Coal  and  the  coal  mines Houghton,   Mifflin   &   Co. 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,  Introduction  to  physical  geog- 
raphy    Appleton. 

Hough,    Story   of  the   cowboy Appleton.     $1.50. 

Lumrnis,  Some  strange  corners  of  our  country....  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Lummis,  A  New  Mexico  David Scribner.    $1.25. 

Muir,  Mountains  of  California Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Oxley,   Romance   of   commerce Crowell,     $1.25. 

Ralph,  Dixie Harper.     $2.50. 

Redway,  New  basis  geography Macmillan.     $1.00. 

Redway,   Advanced   geography American  Book  Co.    $1.40. 

Smith  (F.  Hopkinson),  A  white  umbrella  in  Mex- 
ico    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Stoddard,  Lectures :    Mexico Balch.     $3.00. 

Stoddard,  Lectures :    Canada Balch.     $3.00. 

Stoddard;  Lectures  :  California ;  Grand  Canon  ;  Yel- 
lowstone Park  Balch.  $3.00. 

Shaler,  Aspects  of  the  earth Scribner.     $2.50. 

Vincent,  In  and  out  of  Central  America Appleton.     $2.00. 
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PHYSICAL  NORTH  AMERICA. 

For  these  physical  studies  there  is  no  material  suitable  for  use  as  supple- 
mentary reading  by  the  pupils.  Therefore,  while  the  device  of  lesson  units 
is  made  use  of  here,  as  in  the  descriptive  work,  the  readings  cited  are  all 
intended  for  the  teacher  herself. 


TT  .  STRUCTURE. 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  North  America  has  four  great  parts — three  plateaus  and  a  central  low- 
land. The  central  lowland  projects  an  arm  to  the  east  and  forms  the  Atlantic 
coastal  plain.  2.  North  America  has  a  broken  coast-line,  with  many  good 
harbors ;  and  her  rivers  open  navigation  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
3.  The  northern  half  of  North  America  was  long  ago  invaded  by  a  great 
ice-sheet ;  and  most  of  the  lakes  are  a  product  of  this  glacial  period. 

i.  North  America  has  four  great  parts — three  plateaus  and  a  central 
lozvland.  The  central  lozvland  projects  an  arm  to  the  east  and  forms  the 
Atlantic  coastal  plain. 

TEACHER'S    READING: 

Brigham,   70-87,   173-82. 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,  90-102. 

Shaler,   First  book   in  geology,    107-12. 

Davis,   117-26,   129-36,   161-74,   188-95,  292-5,  350-4. 

Dryer,   68-80,   178-89,   229-38. 

Gilbert  &   Brigham,    57-60,    151-4,    155-8,    160-7,    168-79,   179-85. 

Redway,  New  basis,  96-7. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,   45-6,  49-53,   10. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  8,   17-18,  64-71. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  5-10. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Pennsylvania  Supplement,    3-12. 

Tarr  &    McMurry,   Texas    Supplement,    3-13. 

Herbertson,   North  America,  xiv-xxi. 

Dodge,  19-23,  76-80,  89-96,   I37-53- 

In  preparation  for  the  physical  study  of  North  America  draw  on  the  black- 
board a  mass  map  of  the  continent.  This  map  is  to  be  preserved  for 
reference  throughout  the  teaching  of  North  America.  (Fig.  i.)  Beside  the 
map  draw  three  profiles  on  parallels,  on  parallels  60,  40,  and  20  north. 
(Fig.  6.) 
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20  N. 


Fig.  6.     Profiles  of  North  America. 


In  this  study  the  pupils  will  open  their  text-books  to  the  physical  map  of 
North  America.  The  lessons  will  utilize  this  text-book  map,  the  blackboard 
map,  and  the  profiles,  in  conjunction. 

Have  the  pupils  discover  what  the  colors  of  the  map  mean,  by  reading 
the  explanation  in  the  lower  corner.  Let  them  locate  and  name  the  four 
great  features — the  Rocky  Mountain  highland,  the  Appalachian  highland,  the 
Laurentian  highland,  and  the  central  lowland  (with  its  extension,  the  Atlantic 
plain). 

Let  individual  pupils  now  step  to  the  blackboard  map  and  locate  the  same 
features,  while  the  class  watch  critically.  Repeat  this  with  various  pupils 
until  the  text-book  map  and  the  blackboard  map  become  mutually  interpre- 
tative. 


Fig.  7.     If  North  America  should  subside  a  thousand  feet. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  your  blackboard  profiles  and  have  individuals 
come  up  and  point  out  in  them  the  Rocky  Mountain  highland  (or  plateau: 
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use  the  terms  interchangeably),  the  Appalachian  plateau,  the  central  low- 
land, and  the  Atlantic  plain. 

Regard  the  lowlands  as  being  less  than  1,000  feet  in  elevation  and  the 
highlands,  or  plateaus,  as  being  1,000  feet  or  over.  Elicit  that  .if  the  conti- 
nent should  sink  1,000  feet  into  the  sea  the  three  plateaus  would  become 
islands.  On  the  blackboard  draw  a  rough  outline  of  North  America  and  have 
individual  pupils  come  up  and  draw,  within  it,  the  coast-lines  of  these  three 
islands  as  they  would  then  appear.  (Fig.  7). 

Elicit  the  difference  between  a  plateau  and  a  mountain  and  have  each 
form  pointed  out  in  the  profiles. 

Elicit  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau  is  greatly  longer,  broader,  and 
higher  than  either  of  the  eastern  plateaus.  Denver  is  about  a  mile  in  elevation 
(5,200  feet),  and  this  may  be  taken  roughly  as  the  average  for  the  plateau. 
In  Mexico  it  is  higher;  the  City  of  Mexico  is  in  a  plateau  valley  7.500  feet 
in  elevation.  The  Appalachian  and  Laurentian  plateaus  are,  roughly,  only 
2,000  feet  in  altitude. 

Compare  some  of  the  high  peaks  of  the  Rockies  with  those  of  the  Appa- 
lachians (in  round  figures)  :  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  14,000  ft. ;  Popocatepetl, 
Mexico,  17,000;  McKinley,  Alaska,  20,000.  Mt.  Washington,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 6,300 ;  Mitchell,  North  Carolina,  6,700.  Note  that  the  City  of  Mexico, 
on  the  plateau  floor,  has  a  greater  elevation  that  any  peak  of  the  Appa- 
lachians. 

How  do  the  plateau  and  peak  elevations  of  the  Rockies  compare  with 
those  of  the  Andes  ?  ( See  p.  44. ) 

On  the  text-book  map  let  the  pupils  trace  the  central  plain  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  Arctic  coasts.  Where  is  it  narrowest?  What  four  great  rivers  lie 
in  this  plain?  (Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence,  Nelson,  Mackenzie.)  Locate 
and  describe  each  (source,  direction  of  flow,  and  receiving  body  of  water). 
Trace  the  Atlantic  plain  and  describe  its  location.  Let  individual  pupils 
indicate  these  features  on  the  blackboard  map. 

Let  the  class  trace  the  divide  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  separating  it 
from  other  basins.  Note  that  nearly  everywhere  this  divide  is  less  than 
2,000  feet  in  elevation,  remarkably  low  for  a  great  river  basin.  Compare 
with  western  divide  of  the  Mississippi  basin. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Name  the  four  great  features  of  North  America. 

2.  If  the  continent  sank  a  thousand  feet  into  the  sea  how  would  its  coast- 

lines change? 

3.  By  means  of  a  diagram  show  the  difference  between  a  plateau  and  a 

mountain. 

4.  Compare  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau  with  the  Appalachian  plateau. 

5.  About  how  high  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau  ?    Where  is  it  highest  ? 

6.  Compare  the  Rockies  with  the  Andes  in  elevation. 
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2.  North  America  has  a  broken  coast-line,  with  many  good  harbors;  and 
her  rivers  open  navigation  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 

TEACHER'S    READING: 
Dryer,  95,  227-9. 

Brigham,  53-6,  72-4,  105-6,  127-41. 
Gilbert  &  Brigham,  10-11,  302-16. 
Davis,  95-7,  195-7,  296. 
Shaler,  Aspects,  7-9. 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,  84-8,  102-12,  247-9. 
Chisholm,  382-3. 

Adams,   17,   18,   19,   22-6,   38,  45,   149-53,    157-61. 
Redway,    New   basis,   96-7,  83-8. 
Redway's  Advanced  geography,  10-11,  21. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,   19-21,    124-6. 
Tarr    &    McMurry,    Texas    Supplement,    3-5. 
Tarr   &   McMurry,   California   Supplement,  10-14. 
Frye's  Advanced  geography,   12-13,  59. 
Herbertson,   North  America,  xvii,'  xx-xxi. 
Ralph,  1-43. 

Channing   (Students'   history  United   States),  11-15. 
Dodge,   11-13,    105-8,  89-96,  165-70. 
Oxley,    190-96    (the  possibilities  of  Hudson's  Bay). 

With  the  blackboard  map  and  the  text-book  political  map  before  the  pupils, 
teach  that  river  steamers  operate  as  far  up  as  St.  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi  ;* 
Fort  Benton,  Montana,  on  the  Missouri;  and  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio;  and 
that  steamers  of  the  largest  type  traverse  every  part  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  falls  and  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence  are  remedied  by  canals,  and  cargoes 
are  sent  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea.  Note  Duluth  and  Chicago  as  the 
heads  of  navigation  in  the  Lake  basin.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  rivers  are 
navigable  to  the  beginning  of  the  highlands. 

In  teaching  about  the  coast-line  and  harbors,  use  the  detailed  maps  of 
sections,  in  the  text-book  (New  England  section,  Gulf  section,  etc.).  Talk 
a.  little  with  the  class  about  the  significance  of  good  harbors.  Specifically, 
what  is  a  harbor?  A  sheltered  bay  or  inlet  where  vessels  may  load  and 
unload,  or  ride  at  anchor  without  fear  of  storms.  Elicit  that  without  suit- 
able harbors  a  country  cannot  partake  in  ocean  trade. 

Show  that  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  has  many  fine  harbors, 
from  Maine  to  Chesapeake  Bay ;  while  the  Pacific  Coast  has  only  two  harbors 
of  the  finest  type — San  Francisco  Bay  and  Puget  Sound.  The  Columbia 
estuary  is  of  ample  dimensions,  but  is  fronted  by  a  dangerous  bar.  Teach 
about  "  drowned  rivers,"  or  fiords,  of  which  most  of  these  harbors  are 
types. 

Show  that  our  Southern  States  have  no  really  good  harbors  south  of 
Norfolk;  the  reason  being  that  the  Atlantic  plain  continues  out  under  the 
sea,  making  shallow  coast  waters,  with  sandbars  across  the  river  mouths. 
Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  look  like  great  harbors  on  the  map.  but  they 
are  shallow  inlets  behind  sandbars,  and  useful  only  in  the  coasting  trade, 
where  small  vessels  are  used.  New  Orleans  has  a  good  harbor,  but  it  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  coast  harbor,  being  a  hundred  miles  up  the  river. 
Galveston's  busy  harbor  is  largely  artificial,  being  a  shallow  lagoon  behind  a 
sandbar,  which  the  Government  has  dredged  deep  enough  to  admit  ocean- 
going vessels. 

*  Its  navigable  waters  extend  to  seventeen  states. 
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Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  how  our  rivers  help  our  commerce. 

2.  Name  three  heads  of  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

3.  Name  two  in  the  Great  Lake  system. 

4.  What  is  a  harbor? 

5.  Where  are  the  good  harbors  of  the  United  States? 

6.  Why  are  the  harbors  of  the  Southern  States  comparatively  poor? 

3.  The  northern  half  of  North  America  was  lung  ago  covered  by  a  great 
ice  sheet;  and  most  of  the  lakes  are  a  product  of  this  glacial  period. 

TEACHKR'S    READINGS: 

Davis,  330-46.  ', 

Dryer,  108-22,  122-48. 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,   10,   119-32,   132-50. 

Brigham,  41-5,   115-24,  151-2. 

Red  way's  Advanced  geography,  19-20. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  10,  88. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  12-18. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  New  England  Supplement,  7-12. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Pennsylvania  Supplement,  13-19. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Ohio  Supplement,  2-7. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Utah  Supplement,  16-19. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  California  Supplement,  49-50. 

Herbertson,  North  America,  xiv,  29. 

Shaler,  Aspects,  179-81. 

Shaler,  First  Book  geology,   125-9. 

Shaler,    Story   of   our   continent,   65-75,    79-8o,  84. 

Dodge,  121-32,  132-6. 

The  map  on  page  48  of  Redway's  Advanced  Geography  shows  the  limits  of 
the  glacial  drift.  Other  maps  of  the  glacial  area  are  given  in  Tarr  &  Mc- 
Murry, second  book,  p.  14;  Dryer,  125;  Davis,  332;  Gilbert  &  Brigham,  145. 
Note  that  nearly  all  of  the  lakes  of  our  continent  are  within  this  glaciated  area. 

Give  the  class  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  this  ancient  ice  sheet.  It  is 
estimated  to  have  been  over  5,000  feet  thick  (nearly  a  mile!).  Tell  how 
the  slow-moving  glaciers  ground  out  new  valleys  and  filled  old  ones.  It 
utterly  changed  the  face  of  the  land  over  which  it  advanced  and  receded. 
Now,  owing  to  a  change  of  climate,  the  ice  sheet  has  retreated  northward 
until  the  great  ice  cap  of  Greenland  is  its  only  remnant. 

Tell  about  the  moraines  deposited  by  the  retreating  glaciers,  and  how  these 
moraines  form  lake  basins. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  of  the  great  ice  sheet. 

2.  Describe  the  movement  of  a  glacier. 

3.  What  are  moraines? 

4.  How  did  the  glacier  make  our  lakes? 

5.  Where  may  glaciers  be  found  to-day? 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 
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CLIMATE  :    HEAT. 
Lesson  units. 

I.  North  America  lies  in  three  zones.  It  has  a  torrid  south,  an  arctic 
north,  and  a  temperate  middle  region.  2.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
temperature  is  governed  by  cyclones.  3.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  very  mild 
temperatures,  because  of  the  prevailing  sea-winds. 

i.  North  America  lies  in  three  zones.  It  has  a  torrid  south,  an  arctic 
north,  and  a  temperate  middle  region. 

TEACHER'S    READING: 

Redway's  Advanced   geography,    24-5. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  27-9. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography.   120-3. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second   Book,  37. 

Adams'  Commercial  geography,  4-9. 

Davis,  52-4. 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,  25-6,  240-4. 

Channing    (Students'   history    United   States),  3-7. 

Dodge,  180-4. 

Begin  with  a  review  lesson  on  zones,  using  the  text-book  hemispherical 
map,  and  if  procurable,  a  globe  also.  Review  the  names  of  the  zones  and 
the  circles  bounding  them. 

Elicit  that  climate  is  warmest  about  the  equator  and  colder  toward  the 
poles.  Have  pupils  describe  each  zone  as  to  its  climate. 

Turn  to  the  text-book  map  of  North  America  and  have  the  class  determine 
what  zones  traverse  this  continent,  and  in  which  zone  the  greatest  portion 
lies.  Have  individual  pupils  indicate,  on  the  blackboard  map,  the  area 
traversed  by  each  zone. 

Elicit  that  the  climate  of  North  America  is  very  warm  in  the  south,  very 
cold  in  the  north,  and  temperate  in  the  middle  regions.  Using  the  political 
map,  let  pupils  say  what  countries  lie  in  each  of  these  climatic  regions.  Let 
pupils  determine,  approximately,  their  own  latitude,  from  the  map. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Name  the  zones  of  the  earth,  and  describe  the  climate  of  each. 

2.  Tell  what  zones  traverse  North  America,  and  in  which  zone  most  of 

this  continent  lies. 

3.  Tell  which  countries  in  North  America  are  warm,  which  are  cold,  and 

which  are  temperate. 

4.  Tell  the  latitude  of  your  own  home. 

2.  East  of  the  Rockies  the  temperature  is  governed  by  cyclones. 

TEACHER'S     READING: 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,   26,   54. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  74. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  52-6. 

Adams'    Commercial   geography,   49-51. 

Davis,   31-4,  48-52. 

Dryer,  312-26,  335'47- 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,  258-9,  270-2. 

Shaler,   Aspects,   226-56. 
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For  this  lesson  draw  Fig.  8  on  the  board.  Tell  the  class  a  little  about 
cyclones  :  Not  necessarily  violent  storms,  as  generally  thought ;  great  whirls 
of  air,  sometimes  a  thousand  miles  across ;  always  whirl  in  the  same  direction 
(in  our  hemisphere,  a  direction  opposite  to  that  taken  by  the  hands  of  the 
clock). 


Fig.  8.     A  cyclonic  storm  in  the  East. 


(The  real  cyclone  is  not  circular  in  area,  as  here  shown,  but  elliptical  and  irregu- 
lar.      This    circular    representation    is    true    in    principle,    however,    and 
is  more  easily  comprehended  by  the  pupil.) 

We  feel  the  cyclone  in  motion  and  call  it  wind.  Since  it  is  a  great  whirl 
of  air  its  different  quarters  will  be  blowing  in  different  directions.  Note 
(in  the  diagram)  that  a  town  in  one  part  of  the  cyclone  may  be  having  a 
northwest  wind  while  another  in  an  opposite  quarter  will  have  a  southeast 
wind ;  but  both  of  these  winds  will  be  part  of  the  same  cyclone.  The  motion 
is  most  violent  near  the  center  of  the  cyclone,  and  soft  and  zephyr-like  toward 
the  outer  limits.  At  the  center  there  is  no  wind  at  all. 

In  the  diagram,  what  kind  of  a  wind  is  blowing  in  Chicago?  (A  north- 
east wind.)  In  New  York?  (A  southeast  wind.)  In  Norfolk?  (A  south- 
west wind.)  In  Chattanooga?  (A  northwest  wind.) 

Elicit  that  the  wind  will  acquire  the  temperatures  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passes.  Therefore  (in  the  diagram)  Chattanooga  is  receiving  a 
cold  wind  because  it  is  from  the  northwest.  At  the  same  moment  New 
York  is  receiving  a  warm  wind;  it  is  from  the  southeast,  from  the  warm 
ocean  and  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Go  one  step  further  now,  and  describe  how  the  cyclone,  instead  of  remain- 
ing in  the  same  region,  moves  forward  as  it  rotates.  Thus  the  same  city 
will,  on  different  days,  find  itself  in  different  quarters  of  the  storm,  and 
the  winds  will  veer  accordingly.  The  same  cyclone  which  gives  New  York 
a  southeast  wind,  with  warm,  rainy  weather,  on  a  Tuesday,  may  by  Thurs- 
day give  it  a  northwest  wind  and  cool  and  clear  weather. 
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The  cyclone  always  moves  across  the  country  in  a  general  easterly  direc- 
tion. Sometimes  it  varies,  and  moves  southeast  or  northeast,  but  it  cannot 
move  west.  This  is  because  it  is  traveling  in  the  great  easterly  progress  of 
the  return  trades,  which  blow  across  the  United  States  forever  from  west 
to  east.  Read  about  the  return  trades,  or  "  westerlies  " :  Redway  Adv.,  p. 
26;  Davis.  31-2;  Tarr  &  McM.,  Sec.  Bk.,  50-1 ;  Gilbert  &  Brigham,  58. 

The  "  cold  waves "  and  "  warm  waves "  announced  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  are  different  portions  of  the  cyclone  as  it  moves  over  the  country. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  "  prevailing  westerlies." 

2.  Tell  about  the  two  motions  of  a  cyclone. 

3.  Can  you  tell  why  the  eastern  half  of  a  cyclone  is  warm  and  the  western 

half  cold? 

3.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  very  mild  temperatures  because  of  the  prevailing 
sea-zvinds. 

TEACHER'S    READING: 

Rechvay's  Advanced  geography,  24-6,  46. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,   74. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,  42-51. 

Tarr  &   McMurry,   California   Supplement,   15-18. 

California    state    introductory   geography,   262-3. 

Adams,  7-9. 

Davis,  36-7. 

Dryer,  306-7,  332-47. 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,  244-5. 

Dodge,  185-8. 

Scribners',   Vol.    31    (1902),   689   et   seq.    ("The    Gulf    Stream    myth"). 

The  prevailing  wind  on  our  Pacific  Coast  is  from  the  west  (the  "  prevailing 
westerlies"  or  anti-trades).  It  comes  forever  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
passes  east,  or  slightly  northeast,  over  the  United  States  and  southern 
Canada.  It  brings  with  it  the  temperatures  of  the  ocean,  which  are  warmer 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  those  of  the  land.  The  water  of  the 
ocean  heats  more  slowly  and  cools  more  slowly  than  the  soil  and  rock  of 
which  the  land  is  made.  For  example,  if  a  fire  be  made  in  the  stove  and  a 
kettle  of  water  placed  upon  it.  the  stove  will  become  quite  hot  before  the 
water  becomes  even  tepid.  Later  on,  after  the  water  has  boiled  and  the  fire 
died  out,  the  stove  will  grow  stone-cold  while  the  water  is  yet  warm.  In 
the  same  way,  the  ocean,  keeping  a  more  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  year,  becomes  a  source  of  warmth  in  winter  and  of  coolness  in  summer 
for  those  fortunate  lands,  such  as  Norway  and  our  own  Pacific  shores,  as 
far  north  as  southern  Alaska. 

Elicit  that,  in  San  Francisco,  the  coldest  weather  is  measured  by  only 
the  lightest  kind  of  frost,  with  no  ice  or  snow ;  while  the  same  latitude  east 
of  the  mountains  has  skating  and  sleighing  in  winter. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  experiment  with  the  kettle  and  the  stove. 

2.  Explain  the  mild  climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,   24-6,  46,  54. 
Frye's  Advanced  geography,  27-9,  74. 
Tarr   &  McMurry,    Second   Book,   37,   42-56. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,  120-3. 

CLIMATE  :    MOISTURE. 
Lesson  Units. 

i.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  North  America  is  watered  by  cyclonic 
storms.  2.  The  Pacific  Coast  is  wet  in  the  north  and  dry  in  the  south. 
3.  The  great  plateau  is  arid  because  of  the  mountains  on  the  west  and 
because  of  the  belt  of  calms  in  the  south. 

i.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  North  America  is  watered  by  cyclonic 
storms. 

TEACHER'S    READING: 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  24-7,  46,  54. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  74-5. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  52-6. 

Dryer,   306-11,  312-26,  327-34,   335-47- 

Davis,   29-34,   48-52. 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,  258-9,  270-2. 

Shaler,  Aspects,  226-56. 

Shaler,  First  book  in  geology,   56-61. 

Channing    (Students'   history   United   States),  7-11. 

Dodge,  188-91. 

Review  the  subject  of  rain-making  (South  America,  p.  48). 

Review  Unit  2,  in  the  topic  just  preceding.  Use  the  diagram  again  (Fig. 
8).  Elicit  again  that  the  same  city,  New  York,  may,  within  the  space  of  a 
week,  have  winds  from  each  quarter  in  succession,  as  the  same  cyclone  drifts 
across  the  region. 

Elicit  now  that  the  southeast  wind  (in  New  York),  coming  in  from  over 
the  ocean,  will  be  (a)  moist  and  (b)  warm.  Coming  north  into  the  cooler 
latitudes  it  will  become  chilled,  and  its  moisture  will  be  precipitated  as  rain 
or  snow,  according  to  the  season. 

In  Southern  States,  similarly,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  cyclone  will  pass 
over  either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf,  with  a  like  result. 

Elicit  that  it  is  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  cyclone  that  gathers  the 
moisture,  and  the  northeast  quarter  that  sheds  it.  Work  this  out  from  the 
diagram. 

Elicit  now  that,  for  reverse  reasons,  the  west  half  of  the  cyclone  brings 
dry,  clear  weather.  The  wind  is  blowing  southward  and  getting  warmer 
instead  of  cooler.  Such  moisture  as  it  gathers  is  not  condensed,  therefore, 
but  remains  invisible. 

Elicit,  as  a  summary,  that  each  cyclone,  as  it  drifts  over  the  country  from 
west  to  east,  delivers  to  every  part  of  its  route  a  succession  of  weathers. 
The  summer  cyclone  brings  cloudy  and  rainy  days  followed  by  clear  days. 
The  winter  cyclone  brings  the  blizzard,  with  snow  and  leaden  skies ;  and  fol- 
lowing come  cold,  crisp  days  with  clear  skies. 
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Written  Work. 

1.  Which  side  of  the  cyclone  brings  clouds  and  rain? 

the  clear  weather? 

2.  Can  you  explain  why  ? 


Which  side  brings 


2.  The  Pacific  Coast  is  ivet  in  the  north  and  dry  in  the  south. 

TEACHER'S    READING: 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  24-7,  54. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  74. 

Tarr   &    McMurry,    Second    Book,    51-2,    286. 

Tarr    &    McMurry,    California    Supplement,  15-18,  53-4,  77-9. 

California    state    introductory    geography,  262-3. 

Dryer,   306-7,   327-34,   340-1. 

Davis,  29-33. 

Herbertson,  North  America,  196-200,  189-91,   163. 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,  182-3. 

Channing   (Students'  history  United  States),  7-11. 

Dodge,  188-91. 

Refer  back  to  Unit  3,  of  the  preceding  topic,  and  review  the  fact  of  a 
prevailing  sea-wind  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (in  our  latitudes). 

This  return  trade-wind  brings  rain  to  the  northern  Pacific  region  (northern 
California,  and  thence  northward  as  far  as  southern  Alaska)  for  two  reasons  : 

(a)  The  coast  mountains  in  those  regions  are  sufficiently  high  to  lift 
the  in-drifting  air  enough  to  cause  rain.  In  teaching  this  point  review  the 
subject  of  mountains  and  rain,  p.  49. 


Fig.  9.     A  cyclonic  storm  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

(The  real  cycjone  is  not  circular  in  area,  as  here  shown,  but  elliptical  and  irregu- 
lar.      This    circular    representation     is    true    in    principle,    however,    and 
is  more  easily  comprehended  by  the  pupil.) 

(b)   In  those  latitudes,  also,  cyclones  are  in  operation  *  similar  to  those 
which  distribute  weather  beyond  the  Rockies. 

*  The  cyclone  is  a  vast  whirl   of  air  in  the  return  trade-wind,    and  travels  with  it. 
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In  illustration  draw  Fig.  9.  Elicit  that  the  southwesterly  wind  in  this 
cyclone  brings  in  the  moisture ;  and  that  by  the  time  it  becomes  a  southeast 
wind  it  is  (a)  in  a  more  northerly  latitude,  and  (b)  moving  up  the  slope 
of  the  mountains,  and  therefore  exhibiting  its  moisture  as  cloud  and  rain. 

Central  and  southern  California  have  a  dry  summer  because  neither  of 
these  conditions  is  present.  The  cyclone  whirl  does  not  reach  so  far  south 
(in  summer)  and  the  coast  mountains  are  not  high  enough  to  chill  the  sea- 
winds  to  the  point  of  precipitation.  The  higher  mountains,  in  the  interior, 
have  summer  rains. 

For  the  extreme  south  of  California  there  is  a  third  reason  for  the  absence 
of  rain.  During  the  summer  season,  when  all  the  wind  belts  of  the  earth 
shift  somewhat  to  the  northward  (moving  with  the  sun)  the  tropical  belt 
of  calms  enters  southern  California.  This  belt  of  calms  is  a  region  of  down- 
coming  dry  air  which  yields  no  rain.  A  belt  of  deserts  all  around  the  earth 
roughly  marks  its  latitude.  There  is  a  similar  belt  of  calms  and  deserts 
in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

In  winter  the  return  trades,  including  within  their  width  the  cyclone  track, 
shift  somewhat  to  the  south.  This  brings  all  of  California  within  the  action 
of  the  cyclone.,  and  rains  result.  But  even  then  the  rains  in  the  extreme  south 
are  very  scant. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  the  prevailing  wind  on  our  Pacific  Coast. 

2.  Why  has  southern  California  a  dry  summer? 

3.  What  brings  the  winter  rains? 

3.  The  great  plateau  is  arid  because  of  the  mountains  on  the  west,  and 
because  of  the  belt  of  calms,  in  the  south. 

TEACHER'S    READING: 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  26,  46. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  52,  286-8. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Utah  Supplement,  65-7. 

Adams'   Commercial  geography,   15. 

Tarr  &   McMurry,   California   Supplement,   17-18,  92-6. 

Dodge,   190-2. 

Review  the  facts  that  the  return  trades  blow  forever  from  the  Pacific, 
over  the  United  States  and  southern  Canada.  They  are  rain-bearing  winds, 
but  the  high  Sierras  and  Cascades  lift  them  to  cold  altitudes  and  wring  from 
them  the  first  installment  of  their  moisture.  After  crossing  these  high 
mountains  they  encounter  no  elevations  on  the  plateau  to  lift  them  higher, 
into  colder  realms.  They  reach  no  other  rainmaking  agent  until  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Wahsatch  and  Rockies  are  reached.  The  great  plateau  is 
therefore  a  succession  of  deserts. 

Along  our  southern  borderland  (the  extreme  south  of  California,  southern 
Arizona,  southern  New  Mexico,  and  northern  Texas)  there  is  a  continua- 
tion of  these  deserts,  but  they  result  from  another  cause.  That  band  of 
country  lies  in  the  belt  of  tropical  calms,  a  region  of  down-coming  dry  air 
that  gives  no  rain. 
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Still  farther  south  the  great  plateau  valley  of  Mexico  is  arid  for  the  same 
reason  that  affects  the  Nevada  plateau.  The  rain-bearing  winds  are  inter- 
cepted by  a  high  wall  of  mountains.  Here,  however,  the  prevailing  winds 
come  from  the  Atlantic  side  (the  trades),  and  it  is  the  eastern  instead  of  the 
western  mountains  that  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  aridity  of  high  Mexico. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Explain  how  mountains  are  rainmakers. 

2.  Which  side  of  any  range  of  mountains  gets  the  rain  ? 

3.  Explain  the  dryness  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau. 

4.  Explain  why  the  region  near  the  Mexican  border  is  dry. 

5.  Explain  the  aridity  of  the  Mexican  plateau. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  24-7,  46,  54. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  74-5. 

Tarr   &    McMurry,    Second   Book,    51-6,    286-8. 

FORMAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Use  the  blackboard  map  (Fig.  i),  in  conjunction  with  the  political  map 
in  the  text-book.  By  various  drills  fix  the  following  locations,  together  with 
the  oral  and  written  spelling  concerned.  (For  some  useful  locative  drills 
see  p.  50.) 

Atlantic,  Pacific,  Arctic  oceans. 

Hudson  Bay,  Bering  Sea,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Caribbean  Sea. 

Bering  Straits,  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Greenland,  West  Indies,  Newfoundland. 

Rocky  Mountains,   Appalachian   Mountains. 

Mississippi.  St.  Lawrence,  Colorado,  Columbia,  Yukon,  Rio  Grande  rivers ; 
Great  Lakes. 

United  States,  Canada,  Alaska,  Mexico,  Central  America. 

Washington,  Ottawa,  Sitka,  Mexico  (city). 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans. 

Equator,  Tropic  of  Cancer,  Arctic  Circle. 

Torrid  Zone,  North  Temperate  Zone,  North  Frigid  Zone. 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 

THE  PEOPLES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
Lesson  Units. 

i.  When  the  white  men  came  they  found  many  tribes  of  Indians;  and  in 
the  far  north,  the  Eskimos.  2.  South  of  the  United  States  the  people  are 
of  Spanish  blood ;  north  of  the  United  States  they  are  of  English,  with  some 
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French.     The  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  mixture  of  all  the  races  of 
the  earth,  but  they  speak  the  English  language. 

I.  When  the  zt'hite  men  came  they  found  many  tribes  of  Indians;  and  in 
the  far  north,  the  Eskimos. 

Assign  enough  pupils'  reading  to  be  able  to  elicit  a  general  survey  of  the 
aboriginal  peoples  of  the  continent.  Make  it  clear  that  the  entire  continent 
was  thinly  peopled  by  many  and  various  tribes  of  red  men,  from  the  pure 
savages  of  the  forest  and  plains  to  the  partly  civilized  Aztecs  and  Pueblos. 
Teach  that  all  of  these  peoples,  while  of  various  tribes,  are  considered,  in  a 
large  way,  as  one  people — the  Indians ;  but  that  the  Eskimos,  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  are  an  entirely  different  race. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

McMaster,  22-3   (the  Pueblo  Indians),   16-20  (the  eastern  Indians). 

Carpenter,   295-7    (the  Pueblo  Indians),    302-6   (Indians  of  Alaska). 

Carroll,   Third  Book,   119-21    (Cliff  Dwellers). 

Our  country  west,   167-73    (Cave  Dwellers),   12-15   (canoe  builders). 

Miln,  87-111    (Indian  customs). 

Kirby,   Fireside,   51-69    (Indian  stories). 

Dodge,    215-16    (Cliff   Dwellers),   216-17    (pueblo  builders). 

Pratt,   Stories  of  Massachusetts,   13-16   (Indians  whom  the  Pilgrims  found). 

Pratt,  Cortez  and   Montezuma,   3-11    (the  Aztecs). 

Pratt,    America's   story,    51-6    (Montezuma). 

Carroll,    Second    Book,    9-46    (Indians   of  Alaska). 

King,  Fifth  Book,  94-101    (Alaska  Indians). 

Johonnot,    Stories,    20-28    (the   Aztecs). 

Charles   McMurry,    187-9,    199-204    (the    Aztecs). 

Winterburn,    46-54    (Montezuma   and  the  Aztecs). 

Seabury,  199-206  (aboriginals  of  Porto  Rico). 

(For    Eskimo    descriptions    see    readings 

under   Arctic  America,    Unit   i,   p.   84). 

TEACHER'S    ADDITIONAL    READINGS. 

Lummis,   Strange  corners,   58-65    (the  Navajos),    75-89     (Indian     magicians     and     medicine 
men),     198-207     (Nayajo    blanket-makers).    208-18     (Indian    hunters),    219-27    (the    In- 
dian   idea   of   education),    228-61    (strange  customs  of  the  desert  Indians). 
Eggleston,  Montezuma,   11-33   (Montezuma  and  the  Aztecs). 
Herbertson,    191-3    (Navajos),   23-4   (Alaska  Indians). 
Ballou,  Footprints  (Eskimos). 
Shaler,    Story  of   our   continent,    153-65    (a  good  general  survey  of  the  aborigines). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  the  Aztecs. 

2.  Tell  about  the  Indians  whom  the  Pilgrims  found. 

3.  Tell  something  about  the  western  Indians. 

4.  Tell  something  about  the  Eskimos. 

2.  South  of  the  United  States  the  people  are  of  Spanish  blood;  north  of 
the  United  States  they  are  of  English,  with  some  French.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  a  mixture  of  all  the  races  of  the  earth,  but  they  speak 
the  English  language. 

This  topic  may  here  be  treated  in  a  brief  and  general  way,  since  its  con- 
tent will  be  covered  more  in  detail  in  the  later  topics.  The  lessons  should 
leave  a  clear  conception  in  the  pupil's  mind  of  a  region  south  of  us  which  is 
characteristically  Spanish,  a  region  on  the  north  which  is  just  as  character- 
istically English ;  and  finally  our  own  people,  a  motley  of  races,  but  bound 
together  by  certain  distinctive  ideals  and  making  common  use  of  the 
English  tongue. 
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PUPILS'    READINGS: 

King,  Second  Book,  263-9  (people  of  Mexico),  189-92  (the  Canadian  provinces),  198-206 
(Canadian  cities). 

The  wide  world,  108-13  (boys  of  Mexico). 

Starr,   17-23   (people  of  Mexico). 

By  land   and   sea,    102-7,    110-12    (people  of  Mexico). 

Miln,  222-36  (Canadian  outdoor  life). 

Children   of  the  world,   202-6    (outdoor   sports  of  Canada). 

George,  9-93    (cities  of  Canada). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  381-92  (the  Spanish  republics),  351-6  (Canada,  in  gen- 
eral), 366-71  (cities  of  Canada). 

King,   Third   Book,    154-69    (New  York   City),  195-214  (Philadelphia). 

Dodge,  23-6  (Greater  New  York),  30-2  (centers  of  life),  33-6  (commercial  centers),  36-40 
(agricultural  centers). 

Our  country  east,  200-4  (Provincetown). 

Carpenter,  91-9   (historic  Boston). 

Carroll,  Third   Book,  203-11    (historic  Boston). 

Smith,   40-7    (in   Boston),   96-101,    155-63    (people  of  Mississippi  Valley). 

King,    Fourth    Book,   87-106    (historic   Boston,  etc.). 

Our  country  west,    193-9    (the  people  of  New  Mexico),  203-7  Oife  >n  Dakota). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Herbertson,  30-2   (Newfoundland  fishermen),    55-7    (Canadian    farmers),    57-9    (the    French 

Canadians),   134-6    (Missouri  towns  and  farms),   117-23   (American  cities).   . 
Chisholm,   370-9   (cities  and  people  of  Canada). 
Adams,  36-8   (backward  conditions  in   Spanish  south). 

Redway  s   Advanced   geography,    34    (density  of  population),   41-3    (features  of  large  cities). 
Brigham,   66-9    (the   literary   side  of  New  England). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  people  in  the  portion  of  North  America  south  of  the 

United  States. 

2.  Describe  the  people  of  the  region  north  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Show,  in  a  general  way,  how  the  people  of  the  United  States  differ  from 

those  of  other  nations. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway  Advanced  geography,  47-9,  57. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,   61-4,    130-33    (the   pertaining   material). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  97-107. 

Tarr   &    McMurry,    Introductory   geography,    140. 


DESCRIPTIVE  NORTH  AMERICA. 
THE    SPANISH    SOUTH. 

Mexico  and  Central  America  are  here  grouped  as  one  characteristic  area. 
Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53. 

Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Use  the  blackboard  map  of  North  America  (or  preferably  draw  a  separate 
mass  map  of  the  region),  in  conjunction  with  the  political  map  in  the  text- 
book. Teach,  by  various  interesting  drills,*  the  following  locations,  together 
with  the  oral  and  written  spelling  concerned. 

Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica. 

United  States,  Panama. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Caribbean  Sea,  West  Indies,  Rio  Grande 
River. 


*See  note  on  drills,  p.  50. 
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Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  Here  lived  Montezuma  and  the  Aztecs.  2.  Here  came  the  gold-seeking 
Cortez,  and  overthrew  the  Aztecs  for  all  time.  3.  This  region  is  a  high 
plateau,  flanked  by  torrid  plains.  It  has  three  distinct  climates,  and  is  a 
land  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  4.  The  people  are  dark-skinned,  cour- 
teous, and  easy-going;  they  eat  tortillas  and  red  pepper,  and  live  in  adobe 
houses.  5.  This  region  produces  many  useful  things,  but  is  best  known  for 
its  silver,  coffee,  and  bananas. 

i.  Here  liz'cd  Montezuma  and  the  Aztecs. 

Do  not  spend  any  time  here  on  the  Toltecs,  or  pre-Aztec  races.  Aim 
merely  to  implant  a  clear  notion  of  the  Aztecs  themselves,  as  an  aboriginal 
race,  occupying  the  region  when  the  Spaniards  came. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Pratt,   Cortez  and  Montezuma,  3-11    (the  Aztecs). 

Charles  McMurry,  187-9,  199-204   (the  Aztecs). 

Pratt,  America's  story,   51-6    (Montezuma). 

Winterburn,    46-54    (Montezuma   and  the  Aztecs). 

Johonnot,    Stories   of   other    lands,    20-28    (Montezuma  and  the  Aztecs). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Eggleston,    Montezuma,    11-33    (Montezuma  and  the  Aztecs). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  country  in  which  the  Aztecs  lived. 

2.  To  what  extent  were  the  Aztecs  civilized?    Tell  why  you  think  so. 

3.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  Montezuma. 

2.  Here  came  the  gold-seeking  Cortez,  and  overthrew  the  Aztecs  for  all 
time. 

One  lesson  will  be  sufficient.  Keep  in  mind  that  it  is,  after  all,  geography 
and  not  history  that  we  are  teaching.  Bring  out  the  tragic  aspect  of  the 
episode  in  which  the  Aztec  regime  perished  from  the  earth  and  yielded 
forever  to  a  European  ideal. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Pratt,  Cortez  and  Montezuma,   13-95   (the  conquest  by  Cortez). 

Chas.    McMurry,    187-216    (the   conquest    by  Cortez). 

Pratt,  America's  story,   56-7   (the  coming  of  Cortez). 

Winterburn,   43-56    (Cortez  and   Montezuma). 

Hall,  212-15    (the  coming  of  Cortez). 

Johonnot,   Stories  of  other  lands,  20-28    (Cortez  and  Montezuma). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Eggleston,    49-385    (the    detailed    story:    fascinating,    but    not    easily    broken    up    into    sep- 
arate readings). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  the  coming  of  Cortez. 

2.  Tell  how  he  gained  control  of  the  Aztecs. 

3.  Tell  about  the  death  of  Montezuma. 
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3.  This  region  is  a  high  plateau,  Hanked  by  torrid  plains.  It  has  three 
distinct  climates,  and  is  a  land  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 

Teach  about  the  low  coast  lands,  with  their  fevered  climate,  impossible 
for  the  white  man ;  the  interior  plateau,  so  high  as  to  have  a  cool  and  bracing 
atmosphere;  and  the  transitional  climate,  halfway  up  the  slopes,  where  it  is 
always  spring.  "  Nine  tenths  of  the  people  live  on  the  plateau."  Associate 
the  notion  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  with  this  region,  and  locate  Popo- 
catepetl. 


Fig.io.     Profile  of  Mexico  (for  teaching  the  three  vertical  climates). 

Draw  a  profile  of  Mexico  on  the  blackboard  (Fig.  10),  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  lesson,  have  the  pupils  point  out,  upon  it,  the  tierra  caliente,  tierra 
templada,  and  tierra  fria. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Carpenter,  331-4  (the  three  climates). 

Tarr  &  Mciviurry,  Second  Book,  378-80   (the  three  climates),  384-6   (the  dry  plateau). 

King,    Second    Book,    257-62    (the   three    zones). 

Johonnot,    Reader,    49-52    (earthquakes). 

Rupert,    115-21    (climbing   the   plateau),    121-7  (climbing  Popocatepetl). 

Dodge,  154-7  (volcanoes  and  lava),  158-63    (earthquakes). 

Herbertson,   Central  and   South  America,   35-7  (the  plateau  in  Guatemala). 

Herbertson,  North  America,  203-8   (mountains  of  Mexico),  208-9  (the  Sierra  Madre),  210-11 

(volcanoes),  211-14  (the  three  zones),   219-21    (climbing  the  plateau). 
Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,  259  (Central  American  earthquakes). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Ballou,  Aztec  land. 
Ballou,  Footprints. 
Stoddard,  Lecture,  Mexico. 
Vincent,  In  and  out  of  Central  America. 
Shaler,  Aspects,  13-45    (earthquakes  in  general). 
Chisholm,  398-400. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  the  highlands  and  lowlands  of  this  region. 

2.  Tell  about  the  three  climates. 

3.  Tell  about  the  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 

4.  The  people  are  dark-skinned,  courteous,  and  easy-going;  they  eat  tor- 
tillas and  red  pepper,  and  live  in  adobe  houses. 

Dwell  upon  the  indolent,  procrastinating  life,  the  spirit  of  manana: 
"  We'll  do  it  to-morrow."  Associate  it  with  the  sultry,  indulgent  climate 
which  prevails  throughout  the  lowlands.  Note  the  suave  courtesy  of  these 
people,  but  note  also  that  it  is  in  some  measure  empty  and  formal.  Bring 
out  their  picturesqueness  in  dress  and  social  customs,  so  unlike  our  own. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Starr,  17-23  (people  of  Mexico). 

Coe.   197-215   (customs  and  houses).  . 

King,  Second  Book,  253-6   (city  of  Vera  Cruz),  277-85   (city  of  .uexico),  269-76   (Mexican 

farmers),   263-9   (people  of  Mexico). 
-  The  wide  world,  108-13   (boys  of  Mexico). 

Tarr  &   McMurry,    Second  Book,   381-2    (food  and  homes),  387-9  (cities  and  people),  389-92 

(the  little  republics). 

Schwatka,  23-4,  44-6,   100-1,  146-9,   157-69    (dress,  food,  customs,  etc.). 
By  land  and  sea,    102-7,    110-12    (people   and  customs,  Mexico). 

Rupert,    IH-I7    (the  effect  of  the   railroad),   119-20   (odd  customs),   131-3    (Guatemala). 
Strange  lands  near  home,   16-42   (odd  Mexican  customs). 
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Herbertson,  Central  and  South  America,  38-40,  49-52  (people  and  scenery,  Central  America). 
Herbertson,   North  America,   217-19    (poverty  of  the  peons),  221-2  (city  of  Mexico;. 
George,   9-30,   92-8    (people  and   cities   of  Mexico),  33-48,  74-9  (scenes  in  Mexico  City),  48- 

59   (the  poor  peons  in  their  homes),    60-2    (tortillas),    62-9    (Mexican    children),    69-74 

(amusements),  79-82   (a  hacienda),  83-106  (traveling  in  Mexico). 
Miln,  348-67  (children  of  Mexico). 
Carroll,   Second   Book,    47-76    (Mexican    customs). 
Carpenter,   327-30    (dress,   customs,   houses),   334    (farmers),  336-45    (odd  customs),   345-52 

(scenes  in  Central  America). 
Our  country  west,    183-9    (the  people  of    New    Mexico),      189-92    (adobe    houses),     249-51 

(cactus). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Vincent.  In  and  out  of  Central  America. 
Stoddard,   Lecture,  Mexico. 
Ballou,  Aztec  land. 
Ballou,  Footprints. 
Smith,  A  white  umbrella  in  Mexico. 
Blake  &  Sullivan,  Mexico. 
Adams'  Commercial  geography. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  the  dress  and  houses  of  the  people. 

2.  Tell  about  their  industry  and  their  manners. 

3.  Describe  the  queer  foods. 

4.  Tell  about  the  peons. 

5.  This  region  produces  many  useful  things,  but  is  best  known  for  its 
silver,  coffee,  and  bananas. 

Mexico  should  be  associated  in  the  pupil's  mind  with  vast  deposits  of 
silver,  crudely  worked.  The  coffee  needs  less  emphasis,  since  we  shall  want 
to  identify  it  more  particularly  with  Brazil.  The  maguey  should  receive 
special  notice  as  a  unique  and  characteristic  Mexican  plant. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Silver — 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  386. 

Schwatka,  75-6. 

Herbertson,  North  America,  216-17. 

Carpenter,  343. 
Mahogany— 

Kirby,   Fireside,   79-80. 

Herbertson,    Central   and   South   America,  42  5. 
Coffee- 
Rupert,   128-30. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  384-5. 

Allen,  79-97. 

Chamberlain,  Fed,   104-12. 

Carpenter,  332-4. 

Beal,  256-61. 

George,  58-60. 
Bananas — 

Chamberlain,   Fed,   146-54. 

Allen,  23-42. 
Maguey — 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  382-3. 

George,  30-33. 

Carroll.    Second  Book,   73-4. 

Carpenter,  335-6. 

King,  Second  Book,  271-2. 

Coe,  181-5. 

An  especially  good  account  of  the  maguey  is  given  in  Farmer:  A  story-book   of  science, 

pp.  115-21.    Lothrop  &  Co. 
Cocoa — Kirby,  Fireside,  88-92. 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Ballou,  Aztec  land. 
Stoddard,  Lecture,  Mexico. 
Vincent,  In  and  out  of  Central  America. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Name  three  or  four  of  the  most  important  products  of  this  region. 

2.  Tell  about  Mexican  silver,  and  the  methods  of  mining  it. 
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3.  Tell  where  the  bananas  come  from  and  how  they  grow. 

4.  Describe  the  maguey  plant  and  its  uses. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced   geography,    97-9. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,    132-4. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  378-91. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,  195-8. 

ARCTIC    AMERICA. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53.) 
Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Use  a  blackboard  map  of  the  region,  in  conjunction  with  the  political  map 
in  the  text-book.  By  various  interesting  drills  *  teach  the  following  loca- 
tions, together  with  the  oral  and  written  spelling  concerned. 

North  Pole,  Arctic  Circle. 

Arctic  Ocean,  Hudson  Bay,  Bering  Strait,  Bering  Sea. 

Greenland,  Labrador,  Alaska. 

Yukon  and  Mackenzie  rivers. 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  This  is  the  land  of  the  fur-clad  Eskimo.  2.  It  is  the  land  of  the  long 
day  and  night,  of  the  aurora  and  the  midnight  sun.  3.  Here  are  treeless, 
snowbound  wastes,  and  icebergs  in  the  sea.  4.  Here  live  the  seal,  the 
walrus,  and  the  polar  bear.  5.  Here  men  sought  the  northwest  passage  and 
the  pole. 

i.  This  is  the  land  of  the  fur-clad  Eskimo. 

Work  out  an  intimate  picture  of  a  simple-minded,  peaceable  race,  few  in 
numbers,  very  lonesome,  ignorant  and  unwashed.  Dwell  on  the  lack  of 
supplies  at  hand,  either  for  construction  purposes  or  for  variety  in  food. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Chamberlain,   Clothed,   12-20   (Eskimo  customs). 

Schwatka,  11-43,  I42'7>  292-5  (the  Eskimo,  and  how  his  igloo  is  made),  44-65  (Eskimo  play- 
things), 111-15  (Eskimo  candy),  66-79,  93-i°°,  116-31  (coasting  and  other  games),  132- 
41  (Eskimo  tools),  151-3,  194-9  (reindeer  hunt),  154-9  (seal  hunt),  160-70  (fishing), 
34-9,  80-92,  147-51  (the  Eskimo  dogs),  171-4  (Eskimo  clothes),  175-201  (daily  life  of 
the  Eskimo),  199-200  (catching  ducks),  182-8  (adrift  on  the  ice). 

Shaw,  62-9  (Greenland  Eskimos). 

Miln,  41-53  (the  Eskimos). 

Starr,  6-12    (the   Eskimos). 

Carpenter,   North  America,  301-2    (Eskimos). 

Herbertson,  28-9  (hospitable  Eskimos). 

Johonnot,  Reader,   101-5    (an  igloo). 

The  wide  world,  114-22   (Eskimo  life). 

King,   First  Book,  177-85    (Eskimos). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,  372-5    (Eskimos). 

Kellogg,   103-11    (Greenland  Eskimos). 

Stockton,  241-64   (Eskimo  life). 

Carpenter,  Australia  and  islands,  375-8o    (Greenland  Eskimos). 

Andrews,    Seven    little    sisters,    9-22     (Agoonack). 


"See  note  on  drills,  p.   50. 
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Andrews,  Each  and  all,  9-25  (Agoonack). 

Our  country  west,  26-30    (the  Alaskan   Eskimos),   57-64   (their  ways  of  hunting). 

Scandlin,    13-15,   30-3,   66-7,  85-8,    110-25     (Eskimo  stories). 

Muller   (whole  book,  for  third  and  fourth  grades). 

Kirby,  Fireside,    18-20   (dog  sledge),   27-9    (Greenlanders),  22-4   (snow  house). 

Horton,    40-44    (Eskimo    ways),    113-16     (meeting  the  Eskimos),  37-9   (sledging  on  the  ice). 

Wade,  9-17  (an  Eskimo  baby),  18-27  (Eskimo  clothes),  28-37  (games),  38-48  (Eskimo 
dogs),  49-62  (kyack  and  harpoon),  63-73,  81-90  (hunting  seals),  74-9  (Eskimo  feast), 
81-90,  91-3  (Eskimo  Christmas),  97-9  (building  the  igloo),  100-3  (when  summer  comes), 
107-10  (moving  time). 

Mary  Smith  (the  whole  book,  for  primary   children). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Oxley,  173-90  (an  intimate  description  of  the  Eskimos). 
Ballou,  Footprints. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  Eskimo's  dress  and  his  appearance. 

2.  Describe  his  house. 

3.  Tell  about  his  food  and  his  daily  life. 

4.  Tell  about  his  hunting  and  his  way  of  traveling. 

2.  It  is  the  land  of  the  long  day  and  night,  of  the  aurora  and  the  mid- 
night sun. 

This  subject  should  here  be  presented  in  its  spectacular,  or  wonder  aspect, 
alone.  The  complicated  explanation,  based  on  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis  and  the  annual  revolution,  is  best  left  for  a  special  course  in  an  advanced 
grade. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Wade,  57-8   (the  aurora). 

Stockton,  247-9  (the  Aurora). 

Andrews,   Each  and  all,   12-13,   19    (the  aurora,  etc.). 

Jphonnot,   Reader,   105-7   (the  aurora). 

Frost,  115-16,  121   (the  aurora). 

Children  of  the  world,  236-7  (the  aurora,  etc.). 

Kirby,    Fireside,    14-18    (zones,    aurora,    etc.). 

Schwatka,   9-11    (the  Arctic   land). 

Scandlin,  60-1    (departure  of  the  sun),    124-5  (return  of  the  sun),  36-7  (the  long,  desolate 

night). 

Horton,  3-6   (long  day  and  night). 
Herbertson,   Europe,    17    (the  midnight  sun). 

Pratt,    Northern   Europe,    65-71,   85-6    (midnight  sun,  aurora,  etc.). 
Carpenter,   Europe,    163-4,    r73"5    (midnight  sun). 
Coe,  Modern   Europe,   109-10    (the  midnight  sun). 
Mary   Smith    (the    whole   book,    for    primary  grades). 
DuChaillu,    Land  of  long  night,   73-6    (good-by  to   the   sun),    76    (aurora),    109-12    (return 

of  the  sun). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

DuChaillu,  land  of  long  night,  36-9   (the  long  night  and  its  cause). 
Redway's   Advanced   geography,    23    (long  day  and  night  explained). 
DuChaillu,  land  of  midnight  sun,  Vol.  I,  2,  61,  63-4;  Vol.  II,  1-2,  38,  46-7. 
Ballou,  Footprints. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  long  Arctic  night,  and  the  long  day.    Tell  about  the  mid- 

night sun. 

2.  Describe  the  aurora,  and  tell  about  its  usefulness  to  the  people  of  the 

far  north. 

3.  Here  are  treeless,  snowbound  wastes,  and  icebergs  in  the  sea. 

Build  up  a  vivid  picture  of  the  vast  solitude  of  snow  and  ice,  where  the 
green  of  vegetation  is  rarely  seen ;  a  white  earth  and  a  gray  sky,  with  nothing 
vertical  in  the  landscape  except  the  icebergs;  a  picture  utterly  dreary  and 
forlorn  to  all  save  the  Eskimo. 
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PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Mary   Smith    (whole  book,   for  primary  grades). 

Johonnot    Reader,  107-12  (snowland). 

Rupert,  100-2   (the  intense  cold). 

Frost,   1 20-22   (snow  and  ice). 

By  land  and  sea,   195-9   (about  icebergs). 

Kellogg,   95-159    (the  Arctic  snows). 

Tarr   &   McMurry,    Second   Book,    375-6    (Arctic  landscape),   13   (the  Greenland  glaciers). 

King,    Second   Book,    6-12    (the    frozen   north). 

Johonnot,    Stories   of   other  lands,   220-32    (story  of  Dr.  Kane). 

Kirby,    Fireside,  34-8   (fast  in  the  ice). 

Horton,    110-13   (adrift  in  the  ice). 

Scandlin,  59,  62   (the  white,  silent  plain),  22   (icebergs  and  floe  ice). 

Schwatka,  202-12  (the  Arctic  cold),  182-8  (adrift  on  the  floe  ice),  19-20,  67,  182-8,  208-12 
(the  Arctic  snow  land). 

Stockton,   250-5   (Eskimo  seal-catching),  258-62    (adventure  with  a  polar  bear). 

Carpenter,   299-300    (glaciers   and   icebergs). 

Horton,  11-13  (icebergs),  27-9  (fast  in  the  ice),  34-5  (icebergs),  72-7  (adrift  in  the 
pack  ice),  80-6  (bleak  Grinnell  land),  110-13  (adrift  on  the  ice),  117-20  (sledging 
over  the  ice),  128-38  (winter  in  the  Arctic),  110-3  (when  summer  comes). 

Dodge,  121-32  (glaciers  and  icebergs). 

Shaler,    Our   continent,   79-80,    126-7    (the  Greenland  ice-cap,  and  icebergs). 

Herbertson,    18-19   (the  tundra),   29    (the  Greenland  ice-cap). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Ballou,  Footprints,   375-81. 
Redway,  New  basis,  69. 

Redway  s   Advanced    geography,    28    (tundras  explained). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,   Utah   Supplement,    16-19  (glaciers  described). 
Dryer,  108-21    (glaciers  and  ice-caps),  270-1    (life  of  an  iceberg). 
Davis,  65-7   (ice  in  the  ocean),  324-30   (glaciers^  and  ice-caps). 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,  128-32  (the  Greenland  ice-cap,  and  icebergs),  119-28  (glaciers  in 
general). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Write  a  little  account  of  the  Arctic  landscape. 

2.  Describe  the  birth  of  an  iceberg. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  icebergs  and  floe  ice? 

4.  Describe  a  glacier. 

4.  Here  live  the  seal,  the  walrus,  and  the  polar  bear. 

Besides  the  mere  wonder  aspect  of  the  polar  beasts,  bring  out  the  absolute 
dependence  of  the  Eskimo  upon  them ;  upon  the  dogs  for  transportation,  and 
the  wild  animals  for  food  and  clothing. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Chamberlain,    Clothed,    147-53    (the   Pribiloff  seals). 

Carpenter,  303-6   (seals  of  Alaska). 

Stockton,    250-5    (Eskimo   seal-catching),    258-62    (adventure  with  a  polar  bear). 

Our  country  west,   57-64   (the  sea  otter),    31-5     (reindeer    in    Alaska),    49-52     (the    Pribiloff 

seals),  53-6   (sea-lion  hunt). 
Schwatka,   90-1    (wolves),    100-110    (musk  ox  and  polar  bear),   151-3,   194-9   (reindeer  hunt). 

154-9    (seal   hunt),   160-70    (Eskimo   fishing),  199-200  (catching  ducks),  34-9,  81-90,  147-8 

(dogs). 
Horton,  48-50   (seal,  bear,  walrus),   108-9   (killing  seals),   124    (walrus  hunt),   141-2   (Peary's 

dogs). 
Wade,   38-48    (Eskimo  dogs),  63-73    (seals),    81-90    (wolves   and    seals),   93-6    (polar    bear), 

103-7   (reindeer). 

Scandlin,  46-8   (Nannook,  the  bear),  110-15   (a  walrus  hunt). 
Starr,  10-12   (dogs). 

Andrews,   Each   and   all,   2-6,   7-8    (dogs,   etc.). 
Kirby,    Fireside,    18-30    (various    Arctic    animals). 
King,  Second  Book,  14-20  (whaling),  185-6    (seal  killing). 
Tarr  &   McMurry,   Second  Book,   361    (seals). 
King,    Fifth    Book,    102-5    (Alaska    seal-fisheries). 
Carroll,   Third   Book,    131-2    (seals  of  Alaska). 

Jordan,    Matka    and   Kotik    (a    story    of    seals,  for  children), 
ordan,  True  Tales,   55-78   (story  of  a  baby  seal),  80-2  (the  little  blue  fox),  111-12   (Arctic 

birds). 

DuChaillu,  Land  of  the  long  night,   155-69,  257-63  (Arctic  animals). 
Mary   Smith    (whole   book,   for  primary   grades). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Adams,  88-90    (furs). 

Peary,  Josephine,  the  snow  baby.  Frederick  Stokes.  (A  delightful  account  of  Arctic  life, 
as  experienced  by  a  little  white  girl). 
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Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  the  Eskimo's  dogs. 

2.  Tell  how  the  seals  live. 

3.  Tell  about  the  polar  bears. 

4.  Name  as  many  of  the  other  Arctic  animals  as  you  remember. 

5.  Of  what  use  are  the  Arctic  animals  to  white  men  ? 

6.  Of  what  use  are  they  to  the  Eskimos? 

5.  Here  men  sought  the  northwest  passage  and  the  pole. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  northwest  passage,  having  finally  been  found, 
proved  useless  for  commerce ;  and  that  recent  Arctic  explorations  have  been 
for  purely  scientific  interests,  in  a  search  for  the  pole. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Johonnot,    Stories   of  other   lands,    220-32    (story  of  Dr.  Kane). 

Scandlin,   23-9,   34-83,   89-95,    100-125    (Hans  with  Dr.  Kane). 

Schwatka,   202-12    (wintering   in   the   Arctic   land). 

Ingersoll,  77-100  (various  attempts  on  the  northern  passage),  90-1  (search  for  the  pole), 
93-4  (the  northeast  passage  found),  94-5  (sad  story  of  the  Jeannette). 

Horton,  first  frontispiece,  a  good  polar  map;  second  frontispiece,  picture  of  the  aurora, 
9-13  (Franklin  in  the  Arctic),  21-4  (Franklin's  second  journey),  25-31  (fate  of  the 
Franklin  expedition),  32-9  (winter  in  the  Arctic),  51-8  (traveling  on  the  ice),  59-71 
(the  Arctic  coasts  of  Asia),  72-80  (loss  of  the  Jeannette),  81-6  (Greeley  among 
the  glaciers),  87-93  (rescue  of  Greeley),  110-13  (floating  on  the  ice),  122-32  (Nan- 
sen's  search  for  the  pole),  149-53  (Andre  and  his  balloon). 

Shaler,    Story   of  our   continent,    250-1     (search  for  the  northwest  passage). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Oxley,   62-70   (search  for  the  northwest   passage). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Why  was  a  northwest  passage  desired?    Why  did  it  prove  useless,  when 

discovered  ? 

2.  What  are  the  present  routes  of  commerce,  for  want  of  a  northwest 

passage  ?    What  far  shorter  route  shall  we  have  by  and  by  ? 

3.  Describe    any    one   of   the    Arctic    expeditions    by    Greely,    Kane,    De 

Long  or  Nansen. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  27,  95-7. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  28,   129. 

Tarr   &   McMurry,    Second   Book,    77-81,    13,  372-6. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,   193. 

THE    WEST    INDIES. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53.) 
Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Use  a  blackboard  map  of  these  islands,  in  conjunction  with  the  political 
map  in  the  text-book.  The  blackboard  map  should  show  the  adjacent  lands 
of  North  America,  in  order  to  localize  the  region  now  being  studied.  By 
various  interesting  drills  *  teach  the  following  locations,  together  with  the 
oral  and  written  spelling  concerned : 

*See  note  on  drills,  p.   50. 
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Cuba,  Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Bahama  Islands,  Antilles. 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Caribbean  Sea. 
Florida,  Yucatan,  Havana. 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 
Lesson  Units. 

I.  Cuba,  the  land  of  sugar-cane  and  the  volante;  impoverished  by  her  war 
with  Spain,  and  lately  free.  2.  Porto  Rico,  a  ward  of  the  United  States. 

3.  In  Haiti  are  the  twin  black  republics,  with  their  ceaseless  civil  wars. 

4.  Jamaica  is  a  peaceful  British  colony,  where  bananas  grow. 

i.  Cuba,  the  land  of  sugar-cane  and  the  volante;  impoverished  by  her 
war  with  Spain,  and  lately  free. 

Preface  the  lessons  on  Cuba  with  a  little  general  description  of  the 
archipelago. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  original  Indian  population  of  Cuba  has 
entirely  disappeared,  and  that  the  island  is  now  thickly  peopled  by  a  race 
of  Spanish  blood.  Close  the  study  with  a  short  description  of  the  Spanish 
War,  showing  how  sorely  the  Cubans  were  pressed,  and  how  the  United 
States  intervened  in  their  behalf. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

King,   Second  Book,   288-303    (the  archipelago  in  general). 

Carpenter,  Australia  and  islands,  319-20  (West  Indies  in  general),  357-62  (Cuba  in  gen- 
eral), 362-6  (Havana),  367-70  (on  the  plantations),  370-5  (the  Bahamas  and  Ber- 
mudas). 

Allen,    7-22    (the   hot   belt),    23-42    (banaras),  79-97  (coffee). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  330-36  (Cuba  described),  79-98,  384-5  (in  coffee  land), 
393-400  (West  Indies  in  general). 

Miln,  259-66  (the  Cubans). 

Kirby,  Fireside,  84-8    (sugar-cane). 

Carroll,   Second  Book,   163-73    (queer  Havana),   175-86  (in  Cuba). 

Carroll,  Third  Book,  215-22    (in  Cuba). 

Chamberlain,  Fed,   146-54   (bananas),  104-12   (coffee). 

Rupert,    128-30    (coffee). 

Carpenter,  North  America,  332-4  (coffee). 

Beal,  256-61    (coffee). 

George,  Little  journeys,  Central  America,  58-60  (coffee). 

George,  Little  journeys,   Porto  Rico,  3-78   (numerous  short  readings  on  Porto  Rico). 

George,  Little  Journeys,  Cuba,  3-77  (many  short  readings  on  Cuba). 

Kellogg,  187-90  (the  archipelago  described),  190-2  (Cuba  in  general),  193-200  (Havana), 
195-6  (houses),  197-9  (the  volante),  201-6  (on  the  plantations). 

Wade,  Cuban  cousin,  9-16  (fear  of  the  Spaniards),  16-36  (hiding  from  the  Spaniards), 
37-44  (the  volante,  and  adobe  houses),  45-52  (how  sugar  is  made),  53-71  (life  on 
the  plantations),  72-80  (the  people  whom  Columbus  found),  81-96  (how  the  Ameri- 
cans fought  for  Cuba),  97-106  (in  Havana). 

Seabury,   84-98    (sugar,   etc.). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Redway's    Advanced    geography,    iii,    99-100. 
Adams,   177-81,   383-7. 
Davis,  Cuba  in  wartime. 

Herbertson,  Central  and  South  America,  xvii-xviii  (Cuba  summarized),  2-8  (short  read- 
ings on  Cuba). 

Ford,    Tropical    America    (West    Indian   waters). 
Vincent,  Around  and  about  South  America    (West  Indian   waters). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Name  the  four  main  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

2.  Tell  about  the  climate,  people  and  products  of  Cuba. 

3.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  Havana. 

4.  Tell  about  the  Cuban  War,  and  how  our  country  helped. 
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2.  Porto  Rico,  a  ward  of  the  United  States. 

Point  out  that  the  Porto  Ricans  are  identical  in  race  with  the  Cubans; 
that  Porto  Rico  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  of  the  earth; 
and  that,  while  Cuba  is  now  an  independent  republic,  the  governing  of 
Porto  Rico  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,   330-6,   393   (Porto  Rico  described). 

Kellogg,    220-5    (people    and    places    in    Porto  Rico). 

Carpenter,  Australia  and  islands,   329-44   (people  and  places  in  Porto  Rico). 

Wade,    Porto    Rico    cousin    (whole    book,   third  to  sixth   grades). 

Carroll,    Second    Book,    188-95    (the    Porto  Ricans). 

Carroll,    Third    Book,    223-7    (in    Porto    Rico). 

Greater   America,    3-64    (six   short   readings  on  Porto  Rico). 


ch). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Redway's  Advanced  geography,  iv. 
Adams,   168-70. 

Herbertson,   Central   and  South  America,   xviii   (Porto  Rico  summarized),   19-20   (short  read- 
ings on  Porto  Rico). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Locate  and  describe  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico. 

2.  Tell  who  the  people  are,  and  about  their  condition. 

3.  Tell  about  the  present  government. 

3.  In  Haiti  are  the  twin  black  republics,  ivith  their  ceaseless  civil  ivars. 
Even  this  crudely  organized  community  of  blacks  (Santo  Domingo)  was 

able  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  rule  and  assert  its  independence.  Here  are 
two  negro  republics,  constantly  wasting  their  substance  in  petty  internal 
strife.  Their  governments  are  upon  such  a  very  unstable  basis  that  foreign 
powers  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  any  regular  diplomatic  relations. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Tarr  &   McMurry,    Second   Book,   395-7    (the  people  of  Haiti). 
Carpenter,   Australia   and   islands,    344-51    (the  shabby  black  republics). 
Kellogg,    207-13    (the   black   republics   and  their  people). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Redway's  Advanced  geography,  100. 
Herbertson,  Central  and   South   America,   xviii    (Haiti    summarized),    15-18    (short    readings 

on  Haiti). 

Ford,  Tropical  America. 
Vincent,  Around  and  about  South  America. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Locate  and  describe  the  island  of  Haiti. 

2.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  the  people. 

4.  Jamaica  is  a  peaceful  British  colony,  where  bananas  grow. 

It  is  worth  while  to  contrast  the  unbroken  day  dream  of  existence  in  this 
island  with  the  insecurity  and  ceaseless  trouble  which  have  characterized  its 
neighbors.  The  pupil  should  remember  Jamaica  for  its  bananas  and  its 
ginger. 
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PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Carroll,   Second  Book,    173-5    (bananas). 

Tarr   &    McMurry,    Second    Book, 394-5    (Jamaica  described). 
Carpenter,   Australia   and   islands,    352-6    (spices  of  Jamaica). 
Kellogg,   213-20    (people   and   products   of   Jamaica). 
Allen,   23-44    (banana   land),   45-61    (Jamaica  ginger). 
Chamberlain,   Fed,    146-54    (bananas). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL      REFERENCE: 

Herbertson,   xix    (Jamaica   summarized),   8-15    (short  readings  on  Jamaica). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Locate  the  island  and  describe  life  in  Jamaica. 

2.  Name  two  of  the  chief  products  and  say  how  they  are  grown. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review, 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  iii-iv,  99-100. 
Frye's   Advanced   geography,    160. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  330-6,  393-400. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,  197-8. 


ALASKA. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53.) 
Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Draw  a  blackboard  map  of  Alaska  and  use  it  in  conjunction  with  the  most 
detailed  map  shown  in  the  text-book.  By  various  interesting  drills  *  teach 
the  following  locations,  together  with  the  oral  and  written  spelling : 

Arctic  Ocean,  Pacific  Ocean,  Bering  Strait,  Bering  Sea. 

Alaska,  Asia,  Canada. 

Yukon  River,  Muir  Glacier,  Mt.  McKinley,  Mt.  Logan. 

Sitka,  Dawson,  Nome. 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  Alaska  is  a  land  of  totem-poles  and  salmon-fishers.  2.  It  is  a  region  of 
highest  mountains  and  stupendous  glaciers,  with  a  mild  coast  climate. 
3.  In  Alaska  are  rich  deposits  of  placer  gold. 

i.  Alaska  is  a  land  of  totem-poles  and  salmon-Ushers. 

The  Arctic  side  of  Alaska,  with  its  Eskimos,  was  studied  under  the  head 
of  Arctic  America.  The  region  along  the  Pacific  shores  is  different  in  every 
respect.  The  natives  are  Indians,  whose  tribal  lore  is  recorded  in  their 
curious  totem-poles.  This  rugged  coast  is  one  of  the  great  salmon-fishing 
regions  of  the  world. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Carroll,    Second   Book,    9-46    (totem-poles  and   Indians). 
Carpenter,    302-6    (totem -poles  and   Indians). 


'See  note  on  drills,  p.   50. 
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Our  country  west,  3-11  (stories  about  Sitka),  12-15  (Indian  canoe  building),  17-20  (the 
salmon-fisheries),  45-8  (hermits  of  western  Alaska),  49-52  (seal-hunters),  21-5  (the 
Alaskan  coast). 

King,    Fifth    Book,    94-101     (Alaska    Indians),   92-4   (Sitka). 

Smith,   197-8   (salmon). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Herbertson,  23-4  (Alaska  Indians  as  fishermen),  28-9  (the  more  southern  Eskimos),  21-3 
(forests  of  Alaska). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  ways  of  living  among  the  Alaskan  Indians. 

2.  Describe  the  totem-poles  and  tell  what  they  mean. 

3.  Tell  about  the  salmon-fisheries. 

2.  //  is  a  region  of  highest  mountains  and  stupendous  glaciers,  with  a  mild 
coast  climate. 

Note  Mts.  McKinley  and  Logan,  the  highest  two  peaks  on  our  continent 
(respectively  20,500  and  19,500  feet).  Take  the  Muir  Glacier  as  a  type  of 
those  in  Alaska,  and  review  the  birth  of  icebergs,  as  taught  in  the  topic 
Arctic  America.  But  do  not  let  this  presence  of  the  glaciers  obscure  the 
fact  that  this  region  has  a  climate  and  landscape  by  no  means  Arctic. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Our  country  west,  40-3    (volcanoes  of  Alaska),    21-5    (the   Alaskan    coast),    31-5    (reindeer 

in  Alaska). 

Carpenter,    298-301    (mountains   and    glaciers  of  Alaska). 
Minna   Smith,   195-9    (the  vast  country). 

King,  Fifth  Book,   78-91    (mountains  and  glaciers  of  Alaska). 
Carroll,    Third    Book,    124-9    (the    passes  over  the  mountains). 
Dodge,  121-32   (glaciers  and  icebergs). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,  87-8   (origin  of  the  islands  of  Alaska). 

Herbertson,  150-3  (mountains  of  Alaska). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Utah  Supplement,   16-19  (glaciers  described). 

Dryer,   109-21    (Alaskan  glaciers,  and  others). 

Davis,  324-30   (glaciers  in  general). 

Gilbert  and  Brigham,  119-32   (glaciers,  in  Alaska  and  elsewhere),  72-3    (Yukon  River). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  the  mountains  of  Alaska  and  name  twro  high  peaks. 

2.  Tell  about  the  Muir  Glacier,  and  about  icebergs. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  differences  between  this  region  and  the  Arctic 

region  ? 

3.  In  Alaska  are  rich  deposits  of  placer  gold. 

Locate  two  centers  of  activity  in  the  Alaska  placer  mining :  one  at  Cape 
Nome,  where  the  sands  are  washed  for  their  gold,  and  the  other  in  the  Yukon 
basin,  centering  around  Dawson,  where  the  metal  is  found  in  nuggets,  buried 
in  gravel-beds  under  the  reindeer  moss.  Bring  out  the  difficulties  besetting 
those  pioneers  who  joined  in  the  first  gold  rush  to  the  Yukon  country; 
the  difficult  snowclad  passes,  the  dangerous  rivers,  etc.  While  we  hear 
principally  of  the  placer  mining  of  Alaska,  there  is,  on  one  of  the  coast 
islands,  one  of  the  richest  quartz  mines  in  the  world — the  Treadwell. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Carpenter,  307-9  (Yukon  gold). 

Our  country  west,  37-9   (Yukon  gold-hunters). 

Horton.  94-103    (the  Yukon  country). 
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Carroll,   Third    Book,    122-31    (the   gold    fields    of    Alaska),     124-9     (the    passes    over    the 

mountains). 

Tarr    &    McMurry,    Second    Book,    328-30    (Alaska  mining). 
See,   also,   the  readings  on  placer  mining  under   Unit  2,   Pacific   Region,   p.  120. 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Herbertson,  25-8   (the  Yukon   River  country). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe    the   gold-mining   of   Alaska,    and    locate    the    two    principal 

centers. 

2.  Tell  about  the  gold  rush  to  Alaska. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 


Redway's  Advanced   geography,   91. 
Frye's  Advanced  geography,   120-22. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  323-30. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  First  Book,  188-9. 


THE    CANADIAN    PROVINCES. 

This  region  includes  all   of  British  America  except  the  extreme   north, 
which  has  already  been  studied  under  the  caption  "Arctic  America." 
Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53. 

Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Use  a  blackboard  map  of  the  region,  in  conjunction  with  the  political  map 
in  the  text-book.  Teach,  by  various  interesting  drills,*  the  following  loca- 
tions, together  with  the  oral  and  written  spelling  concerned : 

Provinces  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia,  Labrador;  Newfoundland. 

Cities  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Halifax,  Winnipeg.  Van- 
couver, Victoria. 

Great  Lakes  (as  a  whole),  St.  Lawrence  River,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Hudson  Bay,  Lake  Winnipeg,  Rocky  Mountains,  Vancouver  Island. 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  A  southern  belt,  populous  with  progressive  whites,  who  are  very  much 
like  ourselves.  2.  North  of  this,  a  lonesome  sub-arctic  region,  abandoned  to 
the  fur  hunter. 

i.  A  southern  belt,  populous  with  progressive  whites,  who  are  very  much 
like  ourselves. 

This  unit  should  leave  the  pupil  with  four  distinctly  localized  ideas  con- 
cerning the  region :  Newfoundland  is  notably  a  community  of  poor  fish- 
ermen. The  thickly  populated  district  extends  from  Quebec  westward  to 

*See  note  on  drills,  p.   50. 
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Lake  Huron.  Between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rockies  lie  the  prairie 
lands  of  Canada,  including  the  famous  wheat  region  of  Manitoba.  The 
far  west  is  the  region  of  stupendous  scenery,  soft  climate  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing population. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Carpenter,  315-16    (Newfoundland  Banks),  316-27   (cities  of  Canada). 
Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,   178    (the    St.   Lawrence  Valley  as  a  p] 

"Tiagara),  15 
i),     189-92 
(Newfou 

George,   9-93    (the   cities   of   Canada). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,   351-6   (Canada    in    general),    356-8     (lumbering),    358-60 

(fishing),    362-5    (farming),    366-71    (cities  of  Canada). 
Eggleston,  Stories  of  American  life,  51-6    (the  St.  Lawrence). 

Kellogg,    160-5    (Newfoundland),    165-72    (Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Islands). 
Miln,  222-36  (Canadian  o'utdoor  life). 
Children  of  the  world,   202-6    (outdoor  sports  of  Canada). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 


Stoddard,  Lecture,  Canada. 

Adams'  Commercial  geography. 

Chisholm,  370-9. 

Oxley,   145-56    (building  the   Canadian   Pacific   R'ailway),    197-219    (lumber  camps). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  the  people  of  Newfoundland. 

2.  What  part  of  Canada  is  most  thickly  populated  ? 

3.  Tell  something  about  the  Canadian  cities. 

4.  Describe  the  region  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rockies. 

5.  Describe  the  British  Columbia  region. 

2.  North  of  this,  a  lonesome  sub-arctic  region,  abandoned  to  the  fur 
hunter. 

Between  the  land  of  Eskimos  and  icebergs  on  the  north  and  the  populous 
and  civilized  belt  of  the  south,  there  is  a  vast  middle  region,  including  the 
basin  of  Hudson  Bay  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Mackenzie  basin.  Here, 
in  this  untamed  wilderness,  is  one  of  the  greatest  game  preserves  yet  remain- 
ing on  earth.  In  the  olden  time  it  was  partly  exploited  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  to-day  it  is  still  one  of  the  world's  great  fur  countries. 
Its  scant  population  is  made  up  of  trappers  and  traders. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Chamberlain,  Clothed,  129-46  (fur  bearers  of  Hudson  Bay  district). 

Carpenter,  310-14   (the  wilds  of  the  Hudson  Bay  region). 

Horton,   14-20   (Franklin   in  the  Hudson   Bay  country). 

Rupert,  93-9   (animals  of  the  fur  country). 

King,   Second  Book,   170-7   (fur-trappers  of  Hudson  Bay  region). 

Kirby,  Fireside,  77-9   (beaver). 

Dodge,  53-5   (hunting  centers). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Herbertson,  5-10  (Labrador  and  the  great  lone  land),  10-12  (the  fur-traders'  country),  12- 
18  (the  forest  Indian),  19-20  (the  Peace  River  country). 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,  169-71  (.the  sub-Arctic  lands),  81-2  (formation  of  Hudson 
Bay),  99-100  (the  Laurentian  plateau),  102-3  (the  Mackenzie  River),  104-5  (rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  Hudson  Bay  country),  115-16  (stunted  trees  of  the  north). 

Adams'   Commercial  geography,  88-90  (furs),   188    (Hudson  Bay  fur  trade). 

Chisholm,    152-3    (the  fur  trade). 

Oxley,  96-144   (story  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Trading  Company). 
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Written  Work. 

1.  Locate  the  fur  country  and  describe  it. 

2.  Tell  about  the  people  who  live  there. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  93-6. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,   129-32. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  351-71. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,   190-2. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 
Structural  Geography. 

Give  a  review  of  structural  North  America  (see  pp.  67-71)  sufficient  to 
fix  the  following  points : 

I.  A  great  western  plateau,  a  lesser  eastern  plateau,  and  a  central  lowland 
between.  2.  An  eastern  extension  of  the  central  lowland,  forming  the 
Atlantic  Plain.  3.  Two  important  Pacific  lowlands — the  California  valley 
and  the  Columbia  River  valley.*  4.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  rocky,  with  good 
harbors,  in  its  northern  half ;  and  sandy,  with  poor  harbors,  in  the  south. 
The  Pacific  coast  is  a  cliff  broken  by  few  harbors,  but  among  these  are 
two  of  the  first  class. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's    Advanced    geography,    49-53. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,   64-7. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  5-12,  19-21. 

Tarr   &    McMurry,    Introductory   geography,  139. 

Formal  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

Use  a  blackboard  map,  in  conjunction  with  the  political  map  in  the  text- 
book. By  various  drills  *  teach  the  following  locations,  together  with  the 
oral  and  written  spelling  concerned. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans ;  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  Great  Lakes. 

Appalachian,  Rocky,  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 

Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence,  Colorado,  Columbia,  Rio  Grande,  Missouri, 
Ohio  rivers. 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Washington. 

Memorize  the  States  in  Groups. 

1.  The  states  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean  (3). 

2.  The  states  and  territories  bordering  Mexico  (4). 

3.  The  plateau  states  and  territories  (8). 

4.  States  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  (5). 

5.  States  and  territory  due  north  of  Texas  (6). 

*See  note  on  drills,  p.  50. 
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6.  States  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  (5). 

7.  Gulf  states  (5). 

8.  New  England  states  (6). 

9.  Other  Atlantic  states  (include  West  Va.  and  Penn.)  (n). 
10.  Lake  states  (8). 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  outline  maps  (see  foot-note,  p.  14).  Two  separate 
outlines  will  be  required,  and  the  work  may  take  two  lessons,  if  necessary. 
Let  the  first  tracing  include  only  the  boundary  and  the  rivers  called  for.  In 
the  test  this  map  is  to  be  filled  with  the  structural  features  and  cities  in  the 
above  list.  The  second  tracing  need  include  nothing  but  state  boundaries. 
The  test  is  to  fill  it  with  the  names  of  the  states  and  territories. 

NEW    ENGLAND    STATES. 
(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53.) 
Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Draw  a  mass  map  of  these  states  on  the  board  and  use  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  text-book  political  map.  By  various  drills  *  teach  the  following 
locations,  together  with  the  oral  and  written  spelling. 

The  boundaries  of  New  England  as  a  whole. 

Memorize  the  states  in  order,  from  the  map. 

Cape  Cod;  White  Mountains,  Mt.  Washington;  Champlain  and  Moose- 
head  lakes ;  Connecticut,  Merrimac,  and  Kennebec  rivers. 

Boston,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Fall  River,  Providence,  Hartford,  New  Haven. 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  The  land  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  and  of  literary  fame.  2.  New  Eng- 
land has  important  fisheries,  and  Gloucester  is  the  great  fishing  port.  3.  The 
thin-soiled,  rocky  country  affords  poor  farms  but  fine  quarries.  4.  The 
lumber  of  Maine  has  built  many  ships.  5.  The  rivers  have  powerful  falls, 
and  manufacturing  cities  have  grown  up.  6.  The  indented  sea-front  affords 
good  harbors,  and  Boston  is  upon  one  of  them.  7.  New  England  has  crops 
of  cranberries,  maple  sugar,  and  ice. 

i.  The  land  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  and  of  literary  fame. 
Leave  with  the  pupil  a  conception  of  New  England  as  the  cradle  of  our 
national  patriotism  and  our  culture. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Our  country  east,   195-9   (Plymouth  Rock),   200-4   (old   Provincetown). 

Carpenter,    91-9    (historic    Boston). 

Carroll,    Third    Book,    203-11    (historic   Boston). 


*See  note  on  drills,  p.   50. 
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Carver  &   Pratt,    65-71    (first  blood  of  the  Revolution). 

Mowry,    143-8    (Colonial  conditions),   202-6   (Colonial  days). 

Rocheleau,  Products  of  the  soil,   141    (a  "husking  bee"). 

Smith,   40-7    (in    Boston). 

King,   Fourth   Book,   87-106    (historic   Boston,  etc.). 

Eggleston,   21-37   (Colonial  stories). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  New  England  Supplement,   16-32   (history  of  New  England). 

Pratt,    Stories    of    Massachusetts,    13-68     (Pilgrims,     Indians,    etc.),     69-131     (Revolutionary 

tales),   153-63    (Salem  witches),   133-76   (Concord  and  the  great  authors). 
Blaisdell,  9-48   (Colonial  stories). 

Children  of  the  world,   217-33    (child  life  in  New  England). 
Andrews,   Ten    boys,    191-206    (Puritan   days),  207-28    (Colonial   days). 
McMaster,    16-20    (the    Indians),   56-64    (the    coming   of   the    Pilgrims),    64-72    (pioneer   life 

in  New  England). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Brigham,   66-9    (the  literary  side  of  New  England). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

2.  Give  some  facts  to  show  that  New  England  has  been  the  cradle  of  our 

patriotism  and  culture. 

2.  New  England  has  important  fisheries,  and  Gloucester  is  the  great 
fishing-port. 

Keep  well  to  the  picturesque,  or  wonder,  side,  but  also  present  the  fact 
that  here  are  communities  looking  almost  wholly  to  the  products  of  the  sea 
for  a  living.  Compare  with  your  home  town  in  this  respect. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Pratt,  Stories  of  Massachusetts,  201-48    (Cape  Cod  and  Gloucester  fishing). 

Carpenter,    315-16    (the    Newfoundland   banks). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,    136-9   (New  England  fisheries). 

Chase  &   Clow,   Vol.   II,    114-29    (cod-fishing,  etc.). 

Our   country  east,   203-4    (Provincetown   whalers),   229-32    (a   fish-farm). 

Chamberlain,    Fed,    54-69    (cod-fisheries). 

Beal,  120-61    (cod,  herring,  etc.). 

Industries  of  today,    i-n    (New  England  fisheries). 

King,  Second  Book,  14-20  (whaling),  177-88   (cod,  herring,  etc.). 

Carroll,   Third   Book,    170-87    (New    England  fisheries). 

Smith,  51-5    (New  England  fisheries). 

Eggleston,    66-76    (New    England    fisheries). 

Talks  about  animals,   3-51    (short  readings  on  coast  fisheries). 

Carver  &  Pratt,   133-4   (fisheries). 

Wood,   8-14    (whaling). 

Tarr   &   McMurry,    New   England   Supplement,  33-8   (New  England  fisheries). 

Dodge,  53-5  (fishing  centers). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,  274-5   (New  England  fisheries). 

Brigham,  57-8. 

Chisholm,    159-64    (fisheries   in  general). 

Redway's   Advanced   geography,    38-9. 

Adams'  Commercial  geography,  82-8. 

Kipling,  Captains  Courageous. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Give  a  little  account  of  Gloucester  as  a  fishing-port. 

2.  Tell  about  the  fishing  grounds,  and  the  life  of  the  fisherman. 

3.  The  thin-soiled,  rocky  country  affords  poor  farms  but  fine  quarries; 
and  the  Nezv  England  lakes  and  sea  cliffs  make  famous  summer  resorts. 

Show  how  her  rocks  and  lakes  thus  become  a  genuine  resource,  in  the 
absence  of  those  vast  agricultural  lands  which  are  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
western  states. 
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PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  124-7  (the  surface  of  Xew  England),  133-6  (the  quar- 
ries), 139-4  (the  small  farms),  151-4  (the  summer  resorts). 

Dodge,  55-7  (scenic  centers),  113-16  (character  of  lakes),  127-32  (how  the  moraines  were 
made),  132-6  (work  of  the  great  ice  sheet). 

Clifford,  150-5   (the  quarries). 

Fairbanks,  Home  geography,   112-15   (quarries). 

Carpenter,  88-9    (quarries),   76-7    (controls),  84-7   (scenery). 

Chase  &  Clow,  Vol.  I,   134-41    (quarries). 

Rocheleau,   Minerals,    113-62    (quarries). 

King,    Third    Book,    65-8    (quarries),    95-117   (scenery). 

Carroll,    Third   Book,    189-97    (Xew    England   mountains),    28-38    (Maine    woods). 

King,    Fourth    Book,    106-39    (picturesque    Xew   England). 

King,   Second  Book,  80-9    (White   Mountains). 

Smith,  48-51    (mountains). 
TEACHER'S     ADDITIOXAL     REFERENCE: 

Herbertson,  88-90   (romantic  sceneryj. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  New  England  Supplement,  3-16  (physiography  of  New  England),  43-6 
(the  small  farms),  48-9  (granite  quarries),  70-6  (the  interior  region  of  Massachusetts), 
77-82  (Rhode  Island),  82-90  (Connecticut),  91-9  (New  Hampshire),  99-107  (Vermont), 
107-15  (Maine). 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,  65-75  (the  glacial  drift),  83-4  (glacial  results  in  New 
England),  107-9  (New  England  rivers). 

Redway,  New  basis,    114. 

Brigham,  Chap.  II  (the  physical  making  of  New  England),  45-6  (the  quarries),  47  8,  63-4 
(why  the  farms  are  poor). 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,  132-50  (the  glaciation  of  New  England),  181-2  (mountains  of  New 
England). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Compare  the  natural   resources   of   Xew   England   with   those   of   the 

prairie  states. 

2.  Name  the  quarry  products  of  New  England  and  describe  a  quarry. 

3.  Tell  about  the  summer  resorts. 

4.  The  lumber  of  Maine  has  built  many  ships. 

Note  the  circumstances  of  eastern  lumbering,  so  different  from  those  of 
California.  There  they  depend  upon  the  snow  for  hauling,  and  winter  is 
the  season  of  activity.  On  the  Pacific  Slope  these  seasons  are  reversed,  the 
rains  of  winter  closing  down  the  coast  camps.  The  Sierras  have  winter 
snows,  but  there,  too,  summer  is  the  logging  season.  Note  that  our  greatest 
timber  source  is  now  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Our  country   east,   233-7    (Maine   lumbering). 

Chase   &  Clow,   Vol.   I,    121-5    (lumber),    126-33    (ship-building). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,  252-4    (lumber),   127-32   (New  England  lumbering). 

Bradish,  39-49   (a  logging-camp). 

Rocheleau,  Products  of  the  soil,  9-36,  46-50   (a  lumber-camp). 

Industries  of  today,   59-67    (lumbering). 

Tarr  &   McMurry,   New   England   Supplement,  38-42   (lumber  and  pulp). 

Carpenter,    184-9    (lumbering). 

Carroll,  Third  Book,  80-81    (lumber). 

Dodge,  43-6   (lumbering  centers). 

King,  Second  Book,  165-9  (lumber-camp). 

Herbertson,    50-5    (a  typical   lumber-camp),  59-62    (a  forest  fire). 
TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Oxley,   197-219   ("From  forest  to  floor"). 

Brigham,   49-50    (New   England   forests). 

Redway,    Xew   Basis,    103-4. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  a  Maine  logging  camp. 

2.  Why  has  Maine  ship-building  declined? 

5.  The  rivers  have  powerful  falls,  and  manufacturing  cities  have  grown  up. 
Let  the  pupil  leave  this  topic  with  a  general  notion  of  the  distribution 

of  occupations.    Here  in  New  England  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
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busied  almost  wholly  in  the  factories  themselves,  or  in  close  connection  with 
them,  while  in  Texas,  or  the  Dakotas,  or  the  valleys  of  California,  the 
occupations  are  totally  different.  What  is  the  characteristic  vocation  in 
your  own  locality? 

Avoid,  in  this  treatment,  any  detailed  examination  into  the  processes  of 
manufacture. 

Note  the  "  fall  line,"  the  eastern  edge  of  the  highlands  at  which  each  river 
has  its  last  rapids.  Show  how  these  falls,  or  rapids,  at  first  determined 
the  locations  of  the  manufacturing  cities;  and  how,  later  on,  the  cheap 
production  of  coal  made  it  profitable  to  manufacture  without  regard  to  falls. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  New  England  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  her  manu- 
facturing, since  she  has  to  send  to  a  distance  for  both  her  coal  and  her  raw 
materials,  such  as  cotton  and  iron. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Chamberlain,    Clothed,    72-9    (cloth    weaving    in    Massachusetts),    99-104    (leather-making    in 

Massachusetts),    154-66    (pins,    needles,    thread,    etc., — varie4    manufactures    of    New 

England),    167-79    (the   shoemakers   of  New   England),    180-96    (hats  and  gloves),    197- 

203    (buttons). 

Clifford,   39-110    (various  manufactures). 

Chase  &  Clow,  Vol.  II,   12-29,  75-8,  10^-3   (factories  of  New  England). 
Tarr  &   McMurry,   Second  Book,    141-7    (New  England  manufacturing). 
Carpenter,   76-80,  82-4   (factories). 

Rocheleau,   Products  of  the  Soil,   114-16    (manufactures). 
King,  Third  P>ook,  24-39,  47-6 1    (New  England  mills). 
Smith,   37-8,   56-7    (New  England  manufacturing). 
Carver   &   Pratt,    116-28    (cotton   manufacturing). 
Chase  &  Clow,   Vol.   I,  86-117    (varied  metal  manufacturing). 
Parker,  125-69  (pins,  needles,  nails,  etc.). 
Wood,  33-41    (a  shoe  factory). 

Pratt,    Stories   of   Massachusetts,    275-311    (the  manufacturing  cities). 
Tarr  &   McMurry,    New   England    Supplement,  21-3   (early  manufacturing),  49-56   (textiles), 

57-9    (shoemaking),   60-2    (metals   and  machinery). 
Dodge,  47-9   (manufacturing  centers). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Herbertson,  113   (the  fall  line),  xxvii,  92-3    (New  England  as  a  manufacturing  center). 

Frye's   Advanced    geography,    93-4    (the    fall  line). 

Brigham,    72   (the  fall   line),   50-3,  64   (New   England   industries). 

Adams,   139-46,   165    (our  enormous  manufacturing),  54   (the  fall  line). 

Davis,  127-9   (the  fall  line). 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,  42,  65   (the  fall  line). 

Redway,   New  basis,    105-6,    108. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  about  the  fall  line,  and  how  the  river  falls  have  built  up  New 
England. 

2.  Under  what  disadvantages  does  the  manufacturing  in  New  England 
rest? 

6.  The  indented  sea-front  affords  good  harbors,  and  Boston  is  on  one 
of  them. 

Turn  to  the  text-book  maps  of  New  England  and  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Note  that  the  New  England  coast  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  a  succession 
of  protected  inlets.  Compare  with  the  almost  continuous  cliff  of  the 
Pacific  margin  of  our  country ;  and,  in  the  latter,  note  the  two  great  excep- 
tions, San  Francisco  Bay  and  Puget  Sound. 

Discuss— just  what  is  a  harbor?  A  bay,  or  inlet,  sheltered  from  storms, 
so  that  shipping  may  find  a  quiet  anchorage.  Elicit  that  a  region  without 
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harbors  can  have  no  share  in  ocean  commerce.     Tell  of  breakwaters,  such 
as  that  at  Chicago,  or  at  Galveston,  built  to  form  artificial  harbors. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,   124-6   (New    England's    harbors),    148-51     (coast    cities    of 

New   England). 
Tarr  &   McMurry,   New   England   Supplement,    19-21     (early    commerce    of    Xew    England), 

63    (trade   centers),   63-70    (Boston). 
Industries  of  today,  119-26  (a  Boston  market). 
Our  country  east,   219-24   (a  Boston  market). 

Carpenter,  91-5    (Boston  as  a  port),   80-2     (Maine,    the    "state   of   a   hundred    harbors"). 
Mowry,  241-2    (the  Boston  subway). 
King,  Third  Book,  40-6   (New  England  ports). 
Dodge,   11-13    (value  of  harbors),   105-8    (lagoons    and    bars:    types    of    poor    harbors,    as    a 

contrast),    165-70   (drowned  valley  harbors). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Herbertson,   xxvii-xxviii   (New  England  summarized). 
Redway,   New  basis,  83-8   (controls). 
Brigham,  53-9   (New  England's  harbors). 

Dryer,  95   (drowned  valleys  as  harbors),  227-9    (rising   and   sinking  coasts). 
Davis,   95-7   (changing  coastlines),    195-7,296   (drowned  coast  harbors). 
Shaler,    Aspects,    7-9    (rising    and    sinking  coasts,  instance  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter). 
Gilbert  &   Brigham,    10-11,   63-5,  314   (rising    and   sinking   coasts),    302-4    (harbors    of    New 
England). 

Written  Work. 

1.  What  is  a  harbor? 

2.  Tell  about  good  harbors  and  poor  harbors,  and  how  they  are  made. 

7.  New  England  has  crops  of  cranberries,  maple  sugar,  and  ice. 
Associate  the  cranberry  industry  particularly  with  the  Cape  Cod  country. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Chamberlain,   Fed,  87-90    (sugar),    131-8    (cranberries). 

Our  country   east,   205-10    (cranberries),    225-8    (sugar),   238-43    (ice). 

Bradish,  5-8  (sugar). 

Carpenter,  89-90  (sugar). 

Rocheleau,    Products   of   the   soil,    68-76    (sugar). 

Beal,   225-7   (sugar). 

King,  Third  Book,   75-7   (sugar). 

Carroll,    Third    Book,    198-201     (sugar),    212-14    (ice). 

Industries  of  today,  27-36   (ice),  45-53   (cranberries),  54-8  (sugar). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  how  maple  sugar  is  made. 

2.  Tell  about  Cape  Cod  cranberries. 

3.  Tell  about  the  ice  crop. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,   38-9,   41,    63-5. 

Frye's    Advanced    geography,    88-92. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,    Second   Book,   124-56. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,    142-8. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53.) 
Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Draw  a  blackboard  map  showing  the  coastal  region  from  New  York  Bay 
to  Chesapeake  Bay,  inclusive.     Use  this  in  conjunction  with  the  text-book 
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map  of  the  region  and  teach  the  following  locations.*  Teach  also  the  oral  and 
written  spelling  concerned : 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia. 

Cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Norfolk. 

Hudson,  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  James  rivers;  Erie  Canal. 

New  York,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  bays;  Long  Island,  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Adirondack,  Catskill,  and  Alleghany  mountains. 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14).  . 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  Here  is  a  region  of  fine  harbors,  enormous  cities,  and  a  world-wide 
merce.  2.  Washington,  on  the  Potomac,  is  the  nation's  capital. 

i.  Here  is  a  region  of  fine  harbors,  enormous  cities  and  a  world-wide 
commerce. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  here,  from  New  York  to  Washington,  is  the 
most  thickly  populated  region  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Notice,  in  this 
connection,  the  fine  harbors  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
Associate  the  supremacy  of  New  York  with  two  factors :  Its  fine  harbor 
and  its  easy  way  to  the  west  via  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Show  the  early 
importance  of  the  Erie  Canal,  but  leave  the  impression  that  it  has  long 
since  yielded  first  place  to  the  railroads. 

Give  some  special  attention  to  New  York  harbor:  The  Bartholdi  Light; 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge ;  Sandy  Hook ;  the  enormous  marine  movement. 

PUPILS'     READINGS: 

Carpenter,   45-75    (the   cities),    193-202    (Erie   Canal   and   Niagara). 
Our  country  east,    174-92    (cities). 
Smith,   25-33,    73-9    (the  cities). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second   Book,   19-20    (harbors),   180-95    (cities). 
Mowry,  220-2   (the   Erie  Canal). 

Carroll,   Third   Book,  4-13    (New   York   City),  23-7   (Niagara). 

King,  Third  Book,  154-69  (New  York  City),  171-80  (New  York  commerce),  195-214  (Phil- 
adelphia). 

Eggleston,    46-50    (Erie   Canal). 
Ingersoll,    165-8    (ocean   greyhounds). 

King,   Fifth   Book,   61-77   (the  military  school   at  West   Point). 

Dodge,  11-13  (value  of  harbors),  23-6  (Greater  New  York),  30-2  (centers  of  life),  33-6 
(commercial  centers),  105-8  (lagoons  and  bars),  165-70  (drowned  valley  harbors). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  New  York  Supplement,  31-46  (New  York  and  vicinity),  54-8  (Hudson 
and  Mohawk  waterway). 

Shaler,   Story  of  our  continent,   107-10    (eastern  rivers  and  harbors). 

Herbertson,  xxvii-xxx  (Greater  New  York),  119-22  (New  York),  122-3  (Philadelphia),  94-9 
(Mohawk  waterway). 

Redway,   New  basis,  83-8,  93-5. 

Brigham,  Chap.  I  (the  Mohawk  Valley  and  Erie  Canal),  25-36,  91-2  (why  New  York 
is  there),  70-72  (the  coastal  plain),  72-6  (the  harbors). 

Dryer,  95    (drowned  valleys  as  harbors),   227-9    (rising  and   sinking  coasts). 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  34  (density  of  population),  41-2  (commerce),  42-3  (fea- 
tures of  large  cities),  57  (distribution  of  people). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Pennsylvania  supplement,  62-5    (Philadelphia). 

Adams,  17,  18,  19  (coasts  and  harbors),  22-6  (sites  for  cities),  36-8  (commerce  and  popu- 
lation), 157-61  (ports  and  ocean  traffic). 


"See  note  on  drills,  p.  50. 
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Davis,  95-7   (changing  coastlines),   113-16  (the  eastern  seaboard),  195-7,  296  (drowned  coast 

harbors). 
Shaler,   Aspects,   7-9    (rising  and  sinking    coasts;    celebrated    instance    of    the    Temple    of 

Jupiter).  w 

Gilbert   &    Brigham,    10-11,    63-5,    314-15    (rising   and   sinking),    302-16    (our   harbors   in   the 

making). 

Written  Work. 

1.  How  did  New  York  come  to  be  the  metropolis? 

2.  Describe  New  York  harbor. 

3.  Compare  the  region  from  Boston  to  Washington  with  other  parts  of 

the  country  as  to  population. 

2.  Washington,  on  the  Potomac,  is  the  nation's  capital. 

Develop,  briefly,  a  cumulative  idea  beginning  with  a  city  hall  and  its  pur- 
poses, passing  thence  to  the  notion  of  a  state  capital,  and  finally  to  a  capital 
city  for  the  whole  country — a  place  where  the  President  lives,  where  Congress 
meets,  where  our  national  laws  are  made,  and  where  the  ambassadors  from 
other  countries  are  stationed.  Leave  the  impression  that  Washington  is  our 
most  beautiful  American  city. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 
Carpenter,  14-15. 
Smith,   11-20. 
Our  country  east,  131-43. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  195-6. 
Carroll,  Third  Book,  47-52. 
King,  Third  Book,  215-32. 
Brooks,   whole  book    (profuse  and   highly  descriptive  illustrations). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Herbertson,  123-5. 
Ralph,  337-72. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Write  a  little  description  of  Washington,  telling  where  it  is,  why  it  is 

important,  and  something  of  the  work  done  there. 

2.  Describe  Washington  as  a  city. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  34,  41-3,  57,  66-72. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,  92-8. 

Tarr  &  McMurrv,  Second  Book,  180-96. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,   149-58. 


THE    APPALACHIAN    REGION. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53.) 
Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Draw  a  blackboard  map  showing  the  Appalachian  highland  and  the  states 
traversed  by  it.  Use  this  in  conjunction  with  the  text-book  map  of  the 
region  and  teach  the  following  locations.*  Teach  also  the  oral  and  written 
spelling : 

*See  note  on  drills,  p.   50. 
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Appalachian  Highland,  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Susquehanna,  Delaware,  and  Hudson  rivers. 
Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Scranton,  Niagara  Falls. 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  The  Appalachian  highland  is  a  region  of  great  coal  and  iron  mines. 

2.  This    region    yields    a    large    supply    of    petroleum    and    natural    gas. 

3.  Because   of   these    supplies,    together   with    water   power,    a   region    ot 
heavy  manufactures. 

i.  The  Appalachian  highland  is  a  region  of  great  coal  and  iron  mines. 

While  coal  is  mined  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  is  character- 
istically, and  not  incidentally,  a  coal-mining  region.  The  subject  should 
therefore  be  studied  at  some  length  under  this  head,  while  elsewhere  its 
mention  may  possibly  be  omitted  altogether,  or  at  least  until  we  come  to 
the  study  of  the  British  Isles,  where  again  it  becomes  of  prime  significance. 
For  the  same  reason  iron  and  steel  are  to  be  studied  somewhat  fully  here 
because  we  want  this  topic  identified,  in  the  pupil's  memory,  especially  with 
this  region.  A  review  of  the  iron  and  steel  topic  will  occur  in  the  study  of 
the  Great  Lake  Region  and  the  British  Isles.  But  elsewhere  it  will  receive 
only  a  passing  mention. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Carpenter,   211-18    (coal),   218-25    (iron:   Pittsburg). 

Bradish,   96-101    (what  coal   is  made   of),   102-4   (first  use  of  coal),   105-9   (opening  a  mine), 

110-20    (down   in   the   mine),    121-6    (danger   in  the  mines),    127-30    (the   coal  breaker), 

134-6    (about    iron),    137-43    (iron    ore,  pig  iron,  ore  docks),  144-6   (steel). 
Tarr   &    McMurry,    Second    Book,    170-2    (coal),    174-9    (iron   and   steel;    the   manufacturing 

region),  3-5   (the  story  of  coal),  255-6   (coal  of  the  Mississippi  slope). 
Parker,    11-41    (coal),    72-99    (iron),    109-  24  (steel). 
Carroll,  Third  Book,  53-9  (iron  and  coal). 
Rocheleau,    Minerals,    7-44    (coal),    75-112   (iron  and  steel). 
Shaler,   First   Book  in  geology,   54-5    (the   making  of  coal). 
King,    Fourth    Book,    51-60    (iron    and    steel),   71-86   (coal). 
Chase   &   Clow,   Vol.    I,    5-24    (coal),    67-89,    107-11    (iron    and    steel),    141-57    (bricks    and 

glass). 

Fairbanks,   Stories  of  Mother  Earth,   185-90    (coal,   graphite,   diamond). 
Andrews,  Stories    Mother  Nature  told,  130-8  (coal). 
Smith,   68-71    (coal). 

Mowry,  44-50  (how  coal  came  into  use). 
Dodge,   49-52    (mining  centers). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,  38-45,  209-10  (the  formation  of  coal),  93-8  (the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  system),  208,  224  (the  varied  products  of  mines),  215-19  (the  vari- 
ous Appalachian  coal-fields),  222-3  (iron  deposits). 

Greene,  Coal  and  the  coal  mines  (a  simple  and  very  readable  story  of  coal,  in  all  the 
phases  of  the  subject). 

Redway's   Advanced  geography,   22    (peat  and  coal). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Pennsylvania  Supplement,  32-43  (coal  industry  of  Pennsylvania),  43-9 
(iron  and  steel  industry). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Ohio   Supplement,  41-4   (coal   of  Ohio). 

Adams,  116-27    (coal   and  iron). 

Chisholm,    164-74,   389-90    (coal   and  iron  in  general). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  how  coal  was  formed. 

2.  Tell  about  the  various  kinds  of  coal. 
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3.  Describe  a  coal  mine. 

4.  Tell  how  iron  is  obtained. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  iron  and  steel? 

2.  This  region  yields  a  large  supply  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
In  this  study  note  also  the  by-products  of  petroleum,  and,  in  a  general 
way,  how  they  are  obtained. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Shaler,  First  Book  .in  geology,   54-5    (the  source  of  petroleum). 

Carpenter,  203-10  (oil  and  gas). 

Carroll,   Third   Book,   60-2    (oil). 

Rocheleau,    Minerals,    45-68    (oil),   69-74    (gas). 

King,  Fourth  Book,  61-70   (oil). 

Chase  &  Clow,   Vol.   1,   25-30    (gas),   31-4   (oil). 

Fairbanks,    Stories  of   Mother    Earth,    6975    (petroleum). 

Our  country  east,   41-5    (gas). 

Clifford,    194-9    (oil). 

Industries  of  to-day,  90-7   (gas). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,  255    (oil  and  gas  of  the  Ohio  region). 

Dodge,  49-52    (mining  centers). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Shaler,    Story   of   our   continent,   210    (origin    of    oil    and    gas),    219-22     (petroleum    and    its 

by-products). 

Redway's   Advanced   geography,   22    (petroleum  and  gas). 

Tarr    &    McMurry,    Pennsylvania    Supplement,  54-60   (petroleum),  60-1    (gas). 
Adams,    119-21    (petroleum). 
Chisholm,  174-8   (petroleum  and  its  by-products). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  how  petroleum  is  obtained. 

2.  Tell  how  it  is  marketed. 

3.  Name  some  of  the  by-products  of  petroleum,  and  tell  how  they  are 

obtained. 

4.  Tell  how  natural  gas  is  obtained,  and  mention  some  of  its  uses. 

3.  Because  of  these  supplies,  together  with  water  pou*er,  a  region  of  heavy 
manufactures. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  here,  as  in  New  England,  the  falls  in  the  rivers 
were  the  original  factor  in  the  rise  of  the  manufacturing  cities.  Associate 
the  "fall  line"  with  the  head  of  navigation,  in  each  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Atlantic  Slope,  and  note  the  series  of  manufacturing  cities  along  that  line. 

Show  that  the  manufacturing  enterprises  afterward  outgrew  the  capacity 
of  this  water  power  and  came  to  their  greater  development  through  the 
proximity  of  the  great  coal  fields ;  and  later  still  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
were  added  as  sources  of  power.  Finally  water  power  has  come  to  play  a 
new  part  by  its  conversion  into  electric  power,  as  at  Niagara  Falls.  Trolley 
cars  and  many  great  factories  are  now  being  run  in  western  New  York 
by  this  converted  Niagara  power. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Dodge,  47-9   (manufacturing  centers). 

Our   country   east,    3-8    (harnessing    Niagara). 

Eggleston,  97-101    (a  legend  of  Niagara). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,   186   (Niagara  power),    158-9    (the  fall  line). 

Carroll,  Third  Book,  27  (Niagara  power). 

Frye's    Advanced    geography,    93-4    (the   fall  line). 

TEACHER'S    ADDITIONAL    REFERENCE: 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,   136-8   (Niagara,     and    waterfalls    generally),    252-3     (manu- 
facturing advantages   of  the  Appalachian  district). 
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Herbertson,  xxix-xxx  (the  great  manufacturing  cities),  113  (the  fall  line),  125-6  (Pitts- 
burg),  85-8  (resources  of  the  Appalachians). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  New  York  Supplement,  47-53  (Buffalo  and  Niagara),  58-98  (various 
industries). 

Red  way,   New  Basis,   109. 

Brigham,  50-3,  72  (the  fall  line),  90,  96  (why  Pittsburg  is  there),  76-104  (an  intimate 
study  of  the  Appalachian  plateau). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Pennsylvania  Supplement,  43-54,  61  (varied  industries  of  Pennsylvania), 
65-72  (Pittsburg  and  other  industrial  cities). 

Tarr  &   McMurry,  Ohio   Supplement,  45-59    (varied  industries  of  Ohio). 

Adams,  125-6  (steel  making),  139-46,  165  (our  enormous  manufacturing). 

Chisholm,   390-1    (steel- making). 

Davis,  127-9  (the  fall  line),  146-50  (the  Appalachian  plateau),  188-95  (the  making  of  the 
Appalachians). 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,  42,  65  (the  fall  line),  179-85  (the  making  of  the  Appalachians). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  various  sources  of  power  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

2.  Show  the  difference  between  the  old-style  water  power  and  Niagara 

power. 

3.  Tell  why  Pittsburg  has  become  a  great  manufacturing  city. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's    Advanced    geography,    40-41,    68-71. 
Frye's  Advanced  geography,   92-4,   96-9,   83-4. 
Tarr   &   McMurry,    Second   Book,    157-60,  169-80. 
Tarr   &    McMurry,    Introductory   geography,   152-7. 

THE   COTTON    BELT. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53.) 
Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Use  a  blackboard  map  of  the  Southern  States  in  conjunction  with  the 
text-book  map  and  teach  the  following  locations,  together  with  the  oral  and 
written  spelling:* 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Texas. 

Appalachian,  Ozark  mountains;  Mississippi  Valley,  Atlantic  Plain. 

Mississippi,  Rio  Grande  rivers ;  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Memphis,  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  Here  is  the  "  Sunny  South,"  with  balmy  climate  and  a  hospitable  people. 
2.  This  is  the  land  of  cotton,  and  has  a  large  negro  population.  3.  The 
coasts  are  flat  and  sandy;  but  by  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
several  large  seaports  have  been  built  up.  4.  Out  of  the  old,  war-stricken 
South  a  New  South  is  rising. 

*See  note  on  drills,  p.  50. 
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1.  Here  is  the  "Sunny  South/'  with  a  balmy  climate  and  a  hospitable 
people. 

The  particular  point  to  bring  out  here  is  the  local  color — the  picturesque 
and  semi-poetic  feeling  we  have  for  the  traditional  South,  which  sets  it  in 
a  pleasing  relief  against  the  workaday,  commercial  atmosphere  of  other 
sections  of  the  country.  The  pupil  should  here  glimpse  a  life  less  strenuous 
and  more  contemplative  and  dreamy  than  that  surrounding  him  at  home ;  a 
life  lived  consistently  in  a  balmy  air,  amid  a  luxuriance  of  verdure  and 
flowers  that  carries  suggestions  of  the  sub-tropical. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Johonnot,    Glimpses,    244-7    (flamingoes  in    Florida). 

Carroll,  Third   Book,    159-65    (negroes  and  the  good  old  times). 

Our  country  east,  67-72  (the  picturesque  side  of  New  Orleans),  73-7  (of  Galveston),  77-83 
(a  Southern  farm),  83-6  (a  home  on  the  gulf),  86-90  (the  Florida  reefs),  91-5 
(Florida  wreckers),  96-100  (the  Everglades),  100-5  (mangrove  trees),  106-10  (pine- 
apples), 117-20  (a  Southern  "husking  bee"),  121-2  (a  Southern  village),  123-30  (St. 
Augustine). 

Carpenter,  119-23  (the  rice  fields),  125-30  (a  turpentine  farm),  130-5  (Florida  oranges 
and  pineapples),  143-50  (a  sugar  plantation),  138-43  (New  Orleans). 

King,  Fourth  Book,  1-29  (a  journey  through  the  South),  17-29  (New  Orleans),  31-42  (the 
lower  Mississippi). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  204-5  (the  pleasant  climate),  205-8  (the  Southern  for- 
ests), 212-17  (rice,  sugar,  oranges). 

Smith,  128-30  (rice),  121-30  (Virginia  and  the  Carolinas),  130-7  (Georgia  and  Florida), 
135-9  (the  gulf  coast),  139-40  (vastness  of  Texas),  145-50  (New  Orleans),  150-6 
(the  lower  Mississippi). 

Johonnot,    Reader,   23-7    (the   Dismal    Swamp),    122-5    (the   Natural   Bridge). 

Rupert,    13-20    (climate  of  Florida),   20-2    (Florida  oranges),   22-5    (St.  Augustine). 

Eggleston,  101-4  (among  the  alligators),  104-8  (Sergeant  Jasper),  147-52  (an  adventure 
at  the  Natural  Bridge). 

Carroll,   Third   Book,   153-9    (North    Carolina  mountains),   167-9   (>n  Florida). 

Miln,   i-ii    (the  sunny  South). 

Kirby,    Fireside,    80-4    (cotton-fiejds    and  darkies),    70-3    (Southern  swamps),   93-102    (rice). 

Industries   of   today,    18-26    (Virginia  peanuts). 

Chamberlain,    70-6    (rice-fields). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Texas  Supplement,  20-4  (climate  of  Texas),  2  (vastness  of  Texas),  5-20 
(surface  and  rivers),  26-9  (Texas  forests),  91-3  (the  story  of  Texas). 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,  124-5,  129  (effect  of  gulf  on  climate),  150-2  (coral 
origin  of  southern  Florida),  179  (climate  of  Florida),  180-81  (generous  rainfall  of 
the  South),  117-21  (cabbage  palms,  live  oaks,  cypresses),  201  (alligators  and  croco- 
diles). 

Brigham,  173-6  (the  Carolinas),  176-80  (Florida),  182-3  (Louisiana),  186-7  (Texas),  187- 
92  (the  old  South),  200-27  (the  rivers  of  the  South,  in  the  Civil  War). 

Herbertson,  100-3  (mountains  of  the  South),  107-9  (North  Carolina),  110-15  (South  Caro- 
lina), 115-17  (Everglades  of  Florida),  127  (Savannah),  147-9  (Texas),  139-40  (lower 
Mississippi),  140-3  (New  Orleans). 

Ralph,  1-43  (down  the  Mississippi  by  boat),  44-78  (the  picturesque  in  New  Orleans),  91- 
I2i  (along  the  Bayou  Teche;  typical  life  in  the  Sunny  South),  I2-J-59  (in  Sunny 
Mississippi),  160-205  (the  pleasures  of  Florida),  248-98  (Charleston  and  the  Caro- 
linas in  their  picturesque  side),  299-366  (the  southern  mountaineers),  373-87  (the  plan- 
tation negro). 

Written  Work. 

Write  a  little  sketch  of  the  Sunny  South  and  its  people,  and  compare  the 
life  there  with  that  which  is  lived  in  your  own  part  of  the  country. 

2.  This  is  the  land  of  cotton  and  has  a  large  negro  population. 

Cotton  being  far  and  away  the  leading  product  of  the  South,  it  is  given 
a  unit  to  itself,  together  with  the  aspect  of  negro  labor  which  goes  with  it. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Chamberlain,    Clothed,    39-56    (the   cotton-plantations). 

Tarr  &   McMurry,   Second  Book,   209-12    (cotton   and  negroes). 

Carroll,    Third    Book,     159-66     (cotton    and   negroes). 

Clifford,   35-9    (cotton). 

King,    Fourth    Book,    17-20,    33-5    (cotton-fields). 

Carpenter,   109-18   (the  land  of  cotton). 

Smith,   131-3   (cotton). 

Carver  &   Pratt,    112-16   (cotton'). 
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Rocheleau,  Soil,  89-94   (cotton). 

Herbertson,    127    (cotton). 

Kirby,    Fireside,   80-4    (the   cotton-fields), 

McMaster,   174-7   (beginnings  of  the  trouble   about   slavery). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Shaler,    Story   of  our   continent,   276-7    (origin  of  the  slave  trade). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Texas  Supplement,  31     (Texas    ranks    first    as    a    cotton    producer),    43-5 

(cotton-seed   oil). 
Brigham,    70-2,    173-82    (the  coastal   plain  in  the  cotton   region),    173-6   (the  Carolinas),    187- 

90   (the  slave  times),    193-6   (the  cotton  industry). 
Adams,    93-7    (cotton    industry). 
Chisholm,    103-10    (cotton   culture). 
Ralph,  373-87   (the  plantation  negro). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Write  a  description  of  raw  cotton — how  it  grows  and  how  it  is  picked 

and  prepared  for  shipping. 

2.  Tell  about  a  cotton  plantation,  and  the  life  of  the  negroes. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  Eli  Whitney. 

3.  The  coasts  are  flat  and  sandy,  but  by  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  several  large  seaports  have  been  built  up. 

This  is  a  physiographic  study  corresponding  to  similar  ones  already  given 
under  New  England  States  and  Middle  Atlantic  seaboard.  Show  the  marked 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  coast  here  in  the  South,  and  bring  out 
the  relation  of  the  coasts  to  commerce.  Note  the  titanic  efforts  which  have 
converted  the  shallow  lagoon  at  Galveston  into  an  adequate  harbor  with  an 
enormous  export. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Carpenter,  99-101  (Norfolk),  123-4  (Charleston),  125  (Savannah),  138-43  (New  Orleans), 
135-8  (the  Mississippi  jetties),  150-8  (the  lower  Mississippi). 

King,   Fourth   Book,    17-29    (New   Orleans),  31-42    (the  lower   Mississippi). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  203-4  (coasts  of  the  South),  200-4  (the  South,  physical- 
ly), 223-7  (New  Orleans). 

Tarr    &    McMurry,    Texas    Supplement,    3-5   (the  harbor  at  Galveston),  62-4  (Galveston). 

Smith,    130-1    (Savannah),    139    (Galveston),   145-50    (New  Orleans). 

Dodge,  76-80  (dunes  of  the  coastal  plain),  89-92  (flood  plain  of  the  lower  Mississippi), 
94-6  (the  Mississippi  delta),  105-8  (lagoons  and  bars). 

Our   country   east,    73-7    (Galveston),    67-72   (New  Orleans). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Shaler,  First  Book  in  geology,   18-19   (oxbows  of  the  Mississippi). 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,  150-2  (coral  origin  of  Southern  Florida),  84-7  (the 
coasts  of  the  Southern  States). 

Brigham,  70-2,  173-82  (the  coastal  plain),  200-27  (rivers  of  the  south),  184-6  (jetties  of 
the  Mississippi). 

Herbertson,  127  (Savannah),  139-40  (the  lower  Mississippi),  140-3  (New  Orleans),  xxxi 
(the  Southern  cities  summarized). 

Dryer,  74-9  (the  lower  Mississippi,  oxbows,  delta,  levees,  etc.),  229-38  (the  making  of 
beaches  and  bars,  the  coastal  plain). 

Davis,  129-32  (the  shallow  harbors  explained),  117-26,  132-6  (coastal  plains),  292-5 
(the  Mississippi  delta),  350-4  (the  making  of  sandbars  and  inlets). 

Shaler,    Aspects,    150-6    (flood-plain    and   oxbows   of  the   Mississippi). 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,  45-56  (flood-plain,  delta,  oxbows,  floods),  10-11,  63-5  (rising  and  sink- 
ing coasts),  66-p  (the  Mississippi  system),  109-17  (the  movements  of  sand;  sand- 
dunes),  151-4  (the  coastal  plain),  306-15  (forms  of  the  Southern  coastline). 

Adams,   160   (New  Orleans  as  a  port). 

Ralph,   79-89    (New  Orleans  as  a  port). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Compare  the  coasts  of  the  South  with  those  of  the  northern  seaboard. 

2.  Explain  how  poor  harbors  have  been  improved  in  the  South. 

3.  Name  the  important  southern  ports.    Give  a  description  of  one  of  them 

as  to  its  commerce. 

4.  Tell  about  the  lower  Mississippi;  what  obstacles  does  it  offer  to  com- 

merce and  a  settlement  of  the  vicinity,  and  how  have  these  been 
overcome  ? 
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4.  Out  of  the  old,  ivar-stricken  South  a  Nezv  South  is  rising, 
In  the  old  days  the  South  sent  all  of  her  cotton  north,  either  to  England 
or  New  England,  where  the  mills  converted  it  into  cloth.  Thus  the  major 
part  of  the  profits  of  the  cotton  industry  were  lost  to  her.  More  recently, 
however,  mills  have  been  rapidly  multiplying  in  the  South,  so  that  she  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  working  up  her  raw  cotton  into  the  finished  product,  in  this 
way  taking  her  place  in  the  world's  markets  as  a  self-dependent  and  self- 
sustaining  commonwealth.  Also  the  iron  and  coal  deposits  of  the  southern 
Appalachians  are  now  being  rapidly  developed,  accelerating  the  growth  of 
such  cities  as  Roanoke,  Birmingham,  and  Chattanooga.  This  robust  spirit 
of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  is  gradually  displacing  the  dreamy 
traditions  dealt  with  in  our  first  unit. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  218-19    (resources    of    the    South),    219-2,5     (the    growing 

South),    158-9    (the    fall    line),    227-30    (inland  cities). 
Frye's  Advanced   geography,   93-4    (the   fall  line). 
Rupert,    9-13    (Chattanooga   and    Birmingham). 
King,  Fourth  Book,  47-9   (busy  places  in  the  South). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Herbertson,   xxx-xxxi    (the   region   summarized),    103-4    (Chattanooga),   113    (the  fall   line), 

114-15   (the  New  South). 
Redway,   New  basis,    111-13. 
Brigham,   64    (southern   resources),    50-3,  72   (the  fall  line),  103-4   (conditions  for  the  New 

South),   192-9   (the  New  South). 
Adams,    54    (the    fall    line),   97    (growing  South). 

Ralph,    79-89    (the   business  aspect  of  New  Orleans),  206-47  (the  industrial   South). 
Davis,    127-9    (the   fall    line),    Gilbert   &   Brigham,   42,  65    (the   fall  line). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  of  the  old  conditions  in  the  South,  before  her  era  of  progress  began. 

2.  Show  how  these  conditions  have  changed. 

3.  Sum  up  the  resources  of  the  South. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  78-83,  58. 

Frye's   Advanced   geography,    76,    83,    98-106. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,  200-231. 

Tarr    &    McMurry,    Introductory   geography,  159-66. 

THE    PRAIRIE    REGION. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53.) 
Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Use  a  blackboard  map  of  the  states  named  below,  together  with  the  text- 
book map  of  the  region,  and  teach  the  following  locations.*  Teach  also  the 
oral  and  written  spelling : 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Wisconsin ;  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota ; 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri  Rivers ;  Mammoth  Cave. 

Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City;  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha. 

*See  note  on  drills,  p.  50. 
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Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  Here  is  a  vast  lowland,  chiefly  prairies,  devoted  to  agriculture;  the 
great  products  are  wheat  and  corn.  2.  Most  of  the  people  live  on  farms, 
or  in  towns ;  but  several  great  cities  have  grown  up  along  the  rivers.  3.  The 
Mammoth  Cave  is  a  famous  feature  of  Kentucky. 

i.  Here  is  a  vast  lowland,  chiefly  prairies,  devoted  to  agriculture;  the 
great  products  are  wheat  and  corn. 

Bring  out  the  contrasts  between  this  region,  where  the  great  business  is 
farming,  and  those  of  the  East,  whose  dense  populations  are  concerned 
chiefly  in  manufacture  and  commerce.  The  prairies  are  the  granary,  not 
alone  of  our  own  country,  but  of  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  are 
one  of  the  few  nations  of  the  earth  who  have  breadstuffs  to  sell.  Much  of 
the  bread  eaten  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  is  grown 
in  our  Mississippi  Valley. 

Contrast  these  vast,  flat  farms,  with  their  great  machine  plows  and  reapers, 
with  the  small  truck  farms  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  where  a  few  acres  and 
an  old-fashioned  plow  constitute  a  farm. 

Keep  to  the  front,  in  this  unit,  that  here  is  the  greatest  wheat  and  corn 
area  in  the  world,  although  other  products  should  be  noted. 

PUPILS'     READINGS: 

Chamberlain,  Fed,  7-17  (the  story  of  wheat),  18-31  (the  story  of  meat),  32-43  (story  of 
the  markets),  44-53  (butter  and  cheese). 

Fairbanks,   Home  geography,    189-93    (farming),    194-8    (stock-raising). 

Johonnot,    Reader,    71-4    (tornado    hi    Ohio). 

Talks   about    animals,    177-85    (prairie   dogs  and  gophers). 

Beal,  11-30  (about  farming),  30-6  (flour-milling),  36-9  (corn,  maize),  39-53  (bread,  crack- 
ers, cakes),  56-8  (peas  and  beans),  59-66  (garden  truck),  66-87  (the  dairy:  milk, 
butter,  cheese),  91-113  (mutton,  pork,  beef),  114-19  (poultry). 

Rocheleau,    124-49    (Indian   corn),    150-78   (wheat  and  flour). 

Bradish,    72-7    (haying),    82-8    (harvesting),  26-7,  89-95   (corn),   147-70  (wheat  and  flour). 

Carver  &   Pratt,    104-8    (corn),    108-12    (wheat). 

Carroll,    Third   Book,    76-9    (wheat),   81-5    (the  meat  trade). 

Smith,  115-17  (the  blue-grass  country),  159-70  (the  upper  valley),  128-9  (Minnesota), 
170-8  (the  western  prairies),  109-14  (the  eastern  prairies). 

Rupert,  26-9  (vastness  of  the  Mississippi  Valley),  45  (the  blue-grass  country),  45-52  (the 
rolling  prairie),  39-45  (the  great  flour-mills),  59-69  (opening  Oklahoma). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  234-6  (prairies),  238-42  (a  prairie  farm),  242  (blue-grass 
Kentucky),  243-5  (corn),  245-7  (the  great  wheat-farms),  265  (wheat-elevators),  271-3 
(great  flour-mills). 

Carpenter,    159-64    (corn),    164-71     (wheat),    168-71    (grain-elevators   and   flour-mills). 

Dodge,  36-40   (agricultural   centers),    137-41    (plains),  201-5   (kinds  of  soil). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Shaler,    Story    of    our    Continent,    121-3,     189-90     (the    prairies),     131-2     (tornadoes),    201-2 

(the   former   buffalo). 
Herbertson,   xxxii    (the    region    summarized),     xxxiii     (its     products),     128-9     (Minnesota), 

129-32    (Mississippi  Valley),    134-0   (Missouri). 
Redway,    New  basis,    113-16. 

Brigham,  100-2  (blue-grass  Kentucky),  142  (extent  of  the  prairies),  143-6,  155-62  (his- 
torical sketch  of  the  prairie  region),  148-51  (the  prairies  described),  151-4  (the  prairies 

in   their   making),    154    (prairie   climate),    155    (prairie  coal). 
Redway's   Advanced  geography,   37-8    (agriculture    and    the    cereals),    58    (wheat    and    corn 

notes). 

Frye's     Advanced     geography,     77-8      (wheat  and  corn  notes). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,   Ohio   Supplement,   37-41    (agriculture  in  Ohio). 
Adams,    17-18    (the    prairies    as    homes    for    men),    57-73,    79-82     (cereals    and    other    farm 

products). 

Chisholm,    57-66    (wheat),    67-9    (corn),    70-5    (varied  products). 
Shaler,    Asoects,    300-39    (origin    and   nature  of  soils). 
Gilbert  &    Brigham,    94-6    (origin   and   nature    of    soils),    160-7,    323-4    (the    making    of    the 

prairies),  346-50  (foods). 
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Written  Work. 

1.  Locate  the  prairie  region  and  describe  the  prairies. 

2.  Name  the  chief  products,  and  describe  one  of  the  great  farms. 

3.  Compare  the  prairie  farms  with  a  typical  eastern  farm,  say  in  New 

England. 

2.  Most  of  the  people  live  on  farms  or  in  tozuns;  but  several  great  cities 
have  grown  up  along  the  rivers. 

Contrast  this  western  community,  scattered  in  single  farms  and  small 
towns  over  vast,  flat  expanses,  with  that  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  where 
an  enormous  population  is  closely  huddled  in  great  cities,  piled  vertically, 
sometimes  for  twenty  stories,  and  where  a  wild-flower  is  a  curiosity.  Note, 
however,  the  several  large  cities  which  have  grown  up  on  lake  or  river, 
as  the  centers  of  commerce  and  transportation  for  this  region.  Consider 
the  river  cities  more  particularly  here,  as  the  lake  cities  are  dealt  with  in  the 
next  region  studied.  Let  the  fact  remain  that  the  typical  life  of  the  region 
is  agricultural. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Carpenter,   156-8    (Mississippi  as  a  waterway). 

Smith,  96-101  (the  Ohio  River  and  its  cities),  155-63  (cities  and  people  along  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  Missouri),  157-8  (St.  Louis),  164-70  (Minnesota  and  Dakota). 

King,  Fourth  Book,  43-7   (St.  Louis). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  269-76  (the  cities  along  the  great  rivers),  -238-41  (people 
of  the  farms),  236-8  (Mississippi  as  a  waterway). 

Our  country  west,  195-6  (prairie  schooners),  197-202  (prairie  signs),  203-7  (life  in  Da- 
kota), 209-11  (the  coyote),  212-16  (boy  life  on  the  prairie). 

Rocheleau,   154-8   (life  on  the  great  farms). 

Rupert,  49-52  (life  in  Iowa),  59-69  (the  opening  of  Oklahoma),  39-45  (Minneapolis  and 
her  flour-mills). 

Our  country  east,  28-30   (winter  sport  in   Minnesota). 

McMaster,    169-70    (the  rjvers   as   old-time  waterways). 

Dodge,  30-2   (centers  of  life). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Shaler,   Story  of  our  continent,   111-12    (Mississippi  as  a  waterway). 

Herbertson,    136-9    (Louisville),    134-6    (Missouri    towns    and    farms),    129-32    (Mississippi 

as  a  waterway). 

Brigham,    165-72    (the   people   and   cities   of  the  prairies). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,   Ohio   Supplement,   73-85    (cities  of  Ohio). 
Adams,    22-6    (the   sites   of   cities),    151-2    (river  cities). 
Chisholm,    382-3    (the  Mississippi   as   a   waterway),   395-6    (the  cities). 
Ralph,   388-412    (St.  Louis  intimately  described). 
Dryer,    68-74    (the    Mississippi   and   its  branches). 
Shaler,   Aspects,    186-8    (floods   of  the   Mississippi). 
Gilbert  &   Brigham,  66-9    (the   Mississippi  system). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Compare  life  on  the  prairies  with  life  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

2.  What  part  do  the  rivers  play  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 

prairie  region? 

3.  Name  the  important  cities  of  this  region  and  give  a  little  description 

of  one  of  them. 

3.  The  Mammoth  Cave  is  a  famous  feature  of  Kentnckv. 

This  great  cave  is  only  a  larger  example  of  the  caverns  occurring  in  all 
limestone  regions.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  besides  exhibiting  its  pic- 
turesque aspect,  to  show  its  relationship  to  caverns  and  natural  bridges 
generally.  Readings  have  therefore  been  cited  on  the  Natural  Bridge  of 
Virginia,  although  it  lies  in  another  region. 
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PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Our  country  east,   57-64   (the  Mammoth   Cave). 

Johonnot,    Reader,     122-5     (Natural    Bridge),    125-36    (Mammoth   Cave). 

Tarr   &   McMurry,   Second   Book,  242-3    (Mammoth  Cave). 

Smith,   118-20   (Mammoth  Cave). 

Eggleston,    147-52    (an    adventure   at   the  Natural   Bridge). 

Shaler,  First  Book  in  geology,  74-87   (the  Mammoth  Cave  explained). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Shaler,   Story  of  our  continent,   140-5   (Mammoth  Cave,  and  caverns  generally). 

Shaier,    Aspects,    98-123    (the    making   of  caverns). 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,   98-100    (caverns  and  cavern  life). 

Dryer,   102-5   (how  caverns  are  formed). 

Redway's   Advanced   geography,    14-15    (caverns  explained). 

Herbertson,  104-7  (Mammoth  Cave). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  natural  process  by  which  most  caves  are  formed. 

2.  Tell  how  natural  bridges  are  formed. 

3.  Describe  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,   14,   37-8,  66-8,  72-7. 
Frye's   Advanced   geography,    106-14,    8,    77-81. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,  234-80. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,   167-75. 

THE    GREAT   LAKE    REGION. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53.) 
Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Draw  a  blackboard  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  country  immediately 
tributary.  Use  this  in  conjunction  with  the  text-book  map  of  this  region  and 
teach  the  following  locations,  together  with  the  oral  and  written  spelling :  * 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Chicago,  Cleveland,   Buffalo ;  Duluth,   Milwaukee,  Detroit. 

Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario ;  St.  Lawrence  River ; 
"Soo"  Canal,  Erie  Canal,  Welland  Canal;  Niagara  Falls. 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 
Lesson  Units. 

i.  The  Lakes  are  inland  seas  of  fresh  water,  with  great  commercial  ports ; 
and  their  waters  make  Niagara  Falls.  2.  The  Lake  Superior  region  has  our 
main  supply  of  white  pine ;  here,  too,  are  the  greatest  known  deposits  of  iron 
and  copper;  and  westward  of  the  Lakes  lies  the  great  wheat  region. 

i.  The  Lakes  arc  inland  seas  of  fresh  water,  with  great  commercial  ports; 
and  their  waters  make  Niagara  Falls. 

Bring  out  the  vastness  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Steamers  travel  their  length, 
with  no  land  in  sight  for  many  hours  at  a  time.  Note  the  enormous  traffic 

*See  note  on  drills,  p.   50. 
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on  these  lakes.  The  "Soo"  Canal  and  the  Detroit  River  each  pass  about 
three  times  as  much  freight  as  is  sent  through  the  Suez  Canal.  More  tons  of 
freight  pass  the  "  Soo  "  than  New  York  harbor  receives  from  its  combined 
ocean  traffic.  Note,  however,  that  this  freight  of  the  Lakes  is  limited  to  a 
few  varieties  of  heavy  raw  products.  The  eastward  bound  boats  carry  wheat 
(or  flour).,  white  pine  lumber,  iron,  and  copper.  The  cargoes  traveling  the 
other  way  are  of  somewhat  greater  variety,  but  their  chief  bulk  is  coal. 

PUPILS'     READINGS: 

Carpenter,   172-9,   190-5    (the  Great  Lakes    as    a    waterway),    172    (Duluth),    172    (whaleback 

steamers),    172-4    (the    enormous   traffic),    176-9    (the    "Soo"),    190-5    (the   lake    cities), 

195-202    (Niagara),    193-4    (Erie    Canal). 

Tarr   &    McMurry,    Second    Book,   267-8    (Chicago  Drainage   Canal),   261-9    (the  lake  ports). 
Our   country   east,    16-19    (winter    fishing    on    Lake    Huron),    9-15    (St.    Clair    Tunnel),    3-8 

harnessing    Niagara),    31-4    (Lake    Superior). 
Smith,    80-96    (a    cruise    from    port   to    port    on    the    Great    Lakes),    102-9    (Chicago),    83-7 

(Niagara). 

Eggleston,  97-101    (a  legend  of  Niagara). 

Rupert,   29-36    (Lake    Superior   and   its   ports),   36-9   (Chicago). 
Carroll,  Third  Book,   63-74   (the  Great  Lakes    as    a    waterway),    66-72    (the    "Soo"    Canal), 

23-7    (Niagara). 

Chamberlain,    Fed,    24-31    (the   Chicago   stock  yards). 
Staler,  First  Book  in  geology,   117-18   (Niagara    in    its   making),    125-9    (the    making    of   the 

lakes). 
Dodge,    30-2    (centers    of    life),    33-6    (commercial  centers),   113-16  (the  character  of  lakes), 

127-32    (how   moraines  are  made),   132-6   (work  ot  the  great  ice-sheet). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL      REFERENCE: 

Shaler,    Story   of   our   continent,    105-7    (oddities  of  the  St.   Lawrence  basin). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  New  York  Supplement,  47-53   (Buffalo  and  Niagara). 

Herbertson,    65-8    (Niagara    Falls),    65    (the    "Soo"    Canal),    95-9    (the    Mohawk    waterway 

to    New   York),    118    (Milwaukee),    130-1    (the  Great  Lakes  as  a  waterway),  117,  132-4 

(Chicago),   xxxi    (the   lake  ports). 
Brigham,    105-8    (the  Great  Lakes,  historically),   108-11    (economic  effect  of  Niagara),   111-26 

(the     lakes     in    their     making),     27-41      (the     Great     Lakes     as     a     waterway),      140-1 

(the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal). 

Redway's   Advanced   geography,   42-3    (great  cities). 

Tarr   &   McMurry,    Ohio   Supplement,   12-14   (Lake  Erie),  75-80   (Cleveland). 
Adams,    38-45    (water   transportation),    152-4   (the  lakes  as  a  waterway). 
Chisholm,  372-3    (the  Great  Lakes  and  their   canals). 

Dryer,  92-5    (the   making  of  the  lakes),    95-101    (Niagara  River  and  falls). 
Davis,   339-44.  (the  making  of  the  lakes). 
Shaler,  Aspects,    161-3    (the  making  of  Niagara). 
Gilbert    &    Brigham,    36    (the    low    divides    of    the    St.    Lawrence    basin),    38-42     (Niagara 

Falls),    60-2    (lakes),    69-70    (the    Great    Lakes    as    a    waterway),     132-50     (the    glacial 

period,  and  the  lakes),   155-8   (the  Great    Lakes   basin). 

Note  that  the  various  canals  were  made  necessary  by  rapids  or  falls ; 
devote  a  passing  study  to  the  working  of  locks. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Give  some  facts  that  show  the  size  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

2.  Make  some  comparisons  to  show  the  enormous  amount  of  the  freight 

traffic. 

3.  Name  the  chief  articles  of  freight  carried  east,  and  one  that  is  carried 

west. 

4.  Why  are  the  canals  necessary? 

5.  Why  are  locks  necessary? 

6.  Tell  how  a  vessel  goes  through  the  locks. 

7.  Locate  and  describe  Niagara  Falls. 

8.  Name  the  principal  lake  ports  and  describe  one  of  them. 

2.  The  Lake  Superior  region  has  our  main  supply  of.  white  pine;  here,  too, 
are  the  greatest  known  deposits  of  iron  and  copper;  and  zvestivurd  of  the 
Lakes  lies  the  great  ivheat  region. 
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The  wheat  region  has  already  been  studied,  and  needs  now  to  be  merely 
included  as  one  of  the  contributory  regions  to  the  lake  commerce.  Localize 
the  four  great  product  areas  in  your  blackboard  sketch.  (See  maps  in 
Adams'  Com.  Geog.)  Associate  Lake  Superior,  particularly,  with  the 
country's  supply  of  iron  and  steel.  Show  that  the  Michigan-Superior  country 
has  superseded  Maine  and  other  regions  as  a  source  of  white  pine.  Discuss 
the  possibility  of  exhausting  our  lumber  supply. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Chase  &  Clow,  Vol.   I,  48-52    (copper,  in   general),   67-90   (iron  and  steel),   121-5    (lumber). 
Parker,  253-63    (about  copper). 
Rupert,    30-31    (the   iron   country). 

Carroll,   Third   Book,    75    (copper  mines),   79-81    (lumber). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  254-5  (building  stone),  256-8  (greatest  iron  region  in 
the  world),  258-60  (Lake  Superior  copper),  260-1  (other  minerals  of  the  lake  region), 
127-32  (lumber),  252-4  (Great  Lake  lumber  region). 

Carpenter,    179-82    (Lake   Superior  iron),    182-4   (copper),   184-9   (lumber). 
Bradish,  39-49    (a  logging-camp). 
Industries    of    today,    59-07    (lumbering). 
Dodge,    43-6    (lumbering  centers). 

Our   country  east,   20-7    (dog  sledging  in  the  pineries),  233-7   (lumber). 
Rocheleau,    Products,   9-36,    46-50    (lumbering). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Herbertson,   50-55    (a  typical   lumber-camp),  59-62   (a  forest  fire). 

Tarr   &   McMurry,   New   England   Supplement,  38-42   (lumber  and  pulp). 

Redway,  New  basis,  109-10. 

Adams,   107-12    (lumber  trade  of  the  United  States). 

Chisholm,    389-90    (Lake    Superior   iron). 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,  319-23    (forests  of  North  America). 

Oxley,   197-219  (from  forest  to  floor). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  a  logging  camp. 

2.  Tell  how  iron  is  obtained. 

3.  Tell  how  copper  is  obtained. 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  iron  and  steel. 

5.  Make  a  sketch  map  showing  the  iron,  copper,  lumber,  and  wheat  regions 

tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,   39,  42-3,   66-8,   73-7. 
Frye's  Advanced  geography,    78,  83-4,   106-10. 
Tarr  &  McMurry,    Second   Book,    252-69. 
Tarr   &   McMurry,    Introductory   geography,    167-75. 

THE   GRAZING   REGION. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53.) 

Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Draw  a  blackboard  map  of  the  states  named  below,  and  using  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  text-book  map  of  the  region,  teach  the  following  locations.* 

Teach  also  the  oral  and  written  spelling: 

Texas,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana. 

Omaha,  Kansas  City ;  Missouri  River ;  Rocky  Mountains. 

*See  note  on  drills,  p.   50. 
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Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  The  east  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau  is  too  dry  for  farming, 
but  vast  herds  of  cattle  are  raised.  2.  Here  lives  a  special  type  of  man,  the 
cowboy. 

1.  The  east  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateau  is  too  dry  for  farming, 
but  vast  herds  of  cattle  are  raised. 

Upward  of  twenty  inches  of  rainfall  is  needed  for  any  sort  of  agriculture. 
The  country  between  the  looth  meridian  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  receives 
less  than  this,  and  is  thus  debarred  to  the  farmer.  Enough  rain  falls,  how- 
ever, to  furnish  food  for  countless  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  so  this 
great  region  is  given  over  to  herding. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Chamberlain,    Clothed,    59-71    (on   a   Montana   sheep-ranch). 

Smith,    140-5    (a  Texas   cattle-ranch). 

Rupert,   7-8   (the  vast  cattle  country). 

Tarr   &   McMurry,    Second   Book,    217-1^    (the    Texas    grazing    region),    248-52     (the    cattle 

on    the    plains),    265-6    (stockyards    at  Chicago),  302-5   (Montana  sheep-ranches),  297-8 

(the  arid  country). 

Fairbanks,    Home    geography,    194-7    (stock-raising). 

Chamberlain,   Fed,   18-24   (the  cattle  country),   25-31    (Chicago   stockyards). 
Carpenter,    258    (sheepherders   and   prairie-dogs). 
King,   Fifth   Book,    1-12    (life   on   the   cattle-ranches). 
Our   country  west,   217-21    (ranch   life),    228-32    (the    great    cattle    trails),    233-5     (language 

of   cattle   brands),   236-9    (breaking   a    broncho),    240-3     (wild    horses),     195-7     (prairie 

schooners),    197-203    (prairie    signs),     203-9     (herding    in    Dakota),    209-12     (the    hated 

coyote),  212-16   (a  boy  on  the  prairie). 
Industries  of  today,   12-18    (ranch   life). 
Carver   &   Pratt,    129-32    (the  grazing  lands). 
Johonnot,    Reader,    226-33     (the    cattle    lands     of    Argentina:     descriptive     also    of    similar 

scenes  in  the  United  States). 
Dodge,  40-3   (grazing  centers). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Shaler,    Story  of   our   continent,    171-3    (the  arid  region). 

Herbertson,    143-4   (Nebraska  cattle),   144-5   (the  Platte  River),   146-7  (the  "Bad  Lands"). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Texas  Supplement,  34-6   (great  Texas  cattle-ranches). 

Redway,   New  basis,   116-17. 

Brigham,   230-54   (the  arid  and  semi-arid    regions    of   the    west),    238-9    (the    Staked    Plain 

of  Texas),  239-54   (irrigation). 
Channing,    Students'    history   United    States,  8-n. 
Adams,    76-81    (cattle    industry). 
Davis,  45-7- 
Dryer,  332-4. 
Gilbert    &    Brigham,    327-8     (the    grazing  region). 

Written  Work. 

Locate  the  grazing  region  and  tell  why  it  is  located  there. 

2.  Here  lives  a  special  type  of  tnan,  the  cowboy. 

Show  how  the  region  makes  the  man.  The  New  Yorker  is  a  well-groomed 
business  man.  The  people  of  Newfoundland  are  fishermen.  The  men  of 
the  mountains  are  miners.  Here  in  the  grazing  lands  the  arid  country  and 
its  one  great  occupation  has  produced  a  type  unlike  any  other — the  American 
cowboy. 

PUPILS'  READINGS: 

Carroll,    Third    Book,    139-41     (cowboy   life),    81-5    (stockyards),    150-2    (Indian   cowboys). 
Fairbanks,   Home   geography,    194-7    (stock-raising). 
Rupert,   73-6   (cowboy  life). 
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Chamberlain,   Fed,    18-24    (cowboys   and   cattle). 

King,   Fifth   Book,   1-12    (cowboy  life). 

Our   country    west,    222-32    (life    of   the    cowboy),   232-5    (language  of  cattle  brands),  236-9 

(breaking   a   broncho),    240-3    (chasing  wild  horses). 
Wood,  3-7  (cowboys  of  Argentina). 
Johonnot,  226-33    (Argentina  cowboys). 
Carpenter,  258   (sheepherders). 
Industries  of  today,    12-18    (ranch   life). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,    Second  Book,   217-18,  250-2   (life  of  the  cowboy). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Hough,   Story  of  the  cowboy   (an  intimate    and    readable    description    of    the    cowboy,    his 

work,   and  his  ways  of  living). 

Lummis,  A   New  Mexico  David    (a  good   piece  of  local  color). 
Redway,  New  basis,  68. 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  a  round-up. 

2.  Tell  about  the  language  of  cattle  brands. 

3.  Tell  how  the  cattle  are  sent  to  market. 

4.  Where  are  the  great  stockyards,  and  what  part  do  they  play  in  the  cattle 

industry  ? 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  in  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  a-s  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  38,   75-7,  83-6,  58. 
Frye's  Advanced  geography,  80-1,   111-12. 
Tarr  &   McMurry,   Second   Book,   248-52,  273-5. 
Tarr   &   McMurry,   Introductory   geography,   167-75. 


THE    PLATEAU    REGION. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53.) 
Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Using  a  blackboard  map  of  the  states  named  below,  together  with  the  text- 
book map  of  the  region,  teach  the  following  locative  features.*  Teach  also 
the  oral  and  written  spelling : 

Rocky  Mountains,  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  Pike's  Peak. 

Great  Basin,  Yellowstone  Park,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Colorado  River. 

Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona. 

Denver,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  Here  is  a  succession  of  elevated  deserts,  surrounded  and  traversed  by 
rugged  mountain  chains.  2.  The  region  is  thinly  peopled  by  miners,  cowboys, 
and  wandering  Indian  tribes;  the  cities  are  few  and  far  apart.  3.  This 
plateau  is  one  of  the  great  gold  and  silver  regions  of  the  world. 

*See  note  on  drills,  p.   50. 
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i.  Here  is  a  succession  of  elevated  deserts,  surrounded  and  traversed  by 
rugged  mountain  chains. 

Draw  again  the  middle  profile  in  Fig.  6  and  lead  the  pupil  to  conceive  this 
region  as  a  continuous  elevated  mass  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras. 
Note  the  altitude,  here  and  there,  not  for  memorizing  but  for  comparison. 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  4,200  feet  above  the  sea;  Denver  is  5,200  (about  a  mile). 
These  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  average  of  the  plateau  altitudes. 
Mt.  Whitney,  in  the  Sierras,  is  the  highest  peak — nearly  15,000  feet.  Pike's 
Peak  and  Long's  Peak,  in  Colorado,  are  over  14,000  feet.  Compare  these 
altitudes  with  those  in  Mexico,  p.  69,  and  in  Alaska,  p.  91. 

Trace  the  confines  of  the  Great  Basin  by  its  water  partings.  It  extends 
east  and  west  from  the  Sierras  to  the  Wahsatch,  and  north  and  south  from 
the  Columbia  divide  to  that  of  the  Colorado.  The  Great  Basin  sends  no 
water  to  the  sea. 

Locate  the  Great  American  Desert,  west  of  Salt  Lake,  and  the  Mojave  and 
Colorado  Deserts,  in  southeastern  California.  Let  the  pupil  feel  that  these 
are  merely  local  names  for  one  vast  arid  region. 

Teach  why  desert  lakes  are  salt,  and  use  Great  Salt  Lake  as  a  type.  For 
a  long  period  of  time  it  has  been  "drying  up."  Tell  about  the  old  beach  lines 
halfway  up  the  mountains  surrounding  the  lake. 

Go  over  the  causes  for  this  land  of  deserts:  i.  The  Sierras  intercept 
the  moisture-bearing  winds  ("prevailing  westerlies"  or  return  trades)  and 
California  gets  the  benefit,  while  Nevada  remains  one  of  the  most  absolute 
deserts  in  the  world,  (p.  77.)  2.  That  great  rain  distributer,  the  cyclone, 
seems  rarely  to  develop  upon  the  plateau;  and  if  it  did,  the  lay  of  land  and 
water  is  such  that  no  rain  could  result  (see  cyclone  rains,  p.  75).  Here 
and  there  on  the  plateau  the  mountains  rise  high  enough  to  be  rain  (or 
snow)  producers.  The  Colorado  receives  practically  all  of  its  waters  from 
a  few  of  these  high  locations.  Like  other  desert  rivers,  it  loses,  instead  of 
gains,  as  it  flows  toward  the  sea. 

Devote  much  reading  and  discussion  to  the  scenic  aspect  of  the  region, 
for  which  many  readings  are  cited  below. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Johonnot,  Reader,   155-8,  352-60   (geysers    of  the   Yellowstone),   375-82    (Colorado   scenery), 

20-23   (the  Great  Basin). 

Tarr   &   McMurry,    Introductory   geography,   17-27   (the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau). 
Eggleston,    158-71    (Rocky   Mountain   stories),   178-82    (Colorado   Canyon). 
King,   Second  Book,  232-50   (Canadian  Rockies). 

Dodge,    141-3    (plateaus),    144-53    (mountains),    154-7    (volcanoes   and   lava),    164    (geysers). 
Kirby,    Fireside,    264-96     (short    readings  about  deserts). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,  Third  Book,  57-9,  419-21    (deserts  in  general). 
Hall,  178-80  (the  deserts). 
Stockton,  222-4   (mirage). 

Shaler,  First  Book  in  geology,  125-6   (salt  lakes). 
Tarr  &   McMurry,    Second  Book,  283-8    (the    plateau),    297-8     (irrigation),    299     (the    Utah 

region),  286-7  (the  Great  Basin),  308-10   (Yellowstone  Park),  310   (Colorado  Canyon). 
Our   country  west,   67-121    (various   Rocky  Mountain   sketches),    139-43    (the   Sierras),    161-7 

(the  Colorado  Canyon),   149-53   (Death  Valley),   153-61    (Nevada,  the  sagebrush  state), 

173-8   (irrigation),   249-51    (cactus). 
Fairbanks,  Stories  of  Mother  Earth,  62-7   (Mohave  Desert),   77-82   (the  borax  country),  83-8 

(Salton   Lake  region),   89-95    (Mono  Lake),   96-102    (Colorado   River). 
Fairbanks,   Home   geography,  97-107,    172-6   (mountains),   226-8   (the  desert). 
Tarr  &   McMurry,    California   Supplement,   92-6    (the   Great   Basin),   97-8    (borax  and   salt). 
Jordan,  83-90   (the  coyote  of  the  desert). 
Dodge,   191-2   (causes  of  the  desert),  207-8   (irrigation). 
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Rupert,   52-3    (on   Pike's   Peak),   54-6   (Great  Salt  Lake),  76-9  (mountain-climbing). 

King,  Fifth  Book,  14-32  (Colorado  Rockies),  112-23  (hunting  in  the  Rockies),  191-3  (irri- 
gation), 236-42  (the  southwestern  deserts.). 

Carpenter,  235-41,  256-8  (the  Colorado  Rockies),  263-4  (Great  Salt  Lake),  262-3  (irriga- 
tion), 284-9  (falls  and  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone). 

Smith,    183-7    (the   Yellowstone  geysers?.   188-92  (the  deserts),  193-4  (Great  Salt  Lake). 

Carroll,  Third  Book,    144-6    (Yellowstone  Park),  147-9  (Great  Salt  Lake). 
TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,  146-8  (Great  Salt  Lake),  172-3  (the  arid  country),  191-2 
(the  making  of  an  alkali  desert),  no,  138-40  (Colorado  Canyon,  and  canyons  gen- 
erally), 90-3  (the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau). 

Herbertson,  180-4  (the  Great  Basin),  189-91  (Mojave  Desert),  1-2  (our  scenery  summa- 
rized), 153-62  (the  Rockies),  162-7  (the  Cascades),  74-7  (the  Canadian  Rockies), 
170-1  (the  great  divide),  171-80  (the  Yellowstone  geysers),  184-7  (the  Colorado 
plateau),  187-9  (Colorado  Canyon),  180-2  (the  Wahsatch  Mountains). 

Redway,  New  basis,  68,  70,  77-8,  89,  93. 

Brigham,  230-54  (the  arid  western  plateaus;  irrigation  discussed),  255-85  (the  Rockies  de- 
scribed), 245-8  (Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Great  Basin). 

Ballou,  Footprints,  3-4. 

Stoddard,   California  lecture,  7-20   (Mojave  Desert). 

Stoddard,   Canada   lecture,    182-228    (the   splendid  Canadian  Rockies). 

Stoddard,  Yellowstone   Park  lecture. 

Stoddard,   Colorado   Canyon   lecture. 

Redway' s  Advanced   geography,    15    (Salt  Lake  explained),   17  (Colorado  Canyon  explained). 

Lummis,  Strange  corners,  28-42  (the  southwestern  deserts),  30-42  (the  Great  American 
Desert),  183-97  (the  lava-flows  and  arid  vastnesses  of  the  great  plateau),  8-19  (Colo- 
rado Canyon  intimately  described),  20-7  (petrified  forest  of  Arizona),  142-60  (great 
natural  bridges  of  Arizona). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Utah  Supplement,  2-8  (the  making  of  the  Great  Basin),  22-7  (the  Great 
Basin  region),  56-63  (Great  Salt  Lake  clearly  described),  83-5  (irrigation),  68-78 
(plant  life  of  the  desert),  80-2  (animals  of  the  desert),  19-20  (snowslides),  32-4  (Utah 
scenery),  65-7  (climate  of  the  Great  Basin),  27,  31,  etc.  (these  summaries  in  italics 
constitute  a  good  description  of  the  desert  plateau). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   California   Supplement,  19-20  (plants  of  the  desert),  81-2  (irrigation). 

Adams,   7,    15-16. 

Dryer,  332-4,  343-7  (plateau  climate),  304-6,  318-19  (Great  Basin  and  Salt  Lake),  305-7 
(salt  lakes  in  general),  319-24  (plants  and  animals  of  the  deserts),  89-91  (the 
Colorado  River  and  its  canyon),  105-7  (the  making  of  geysers),  178-89  (the  making 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau),  210-16,  221-2  (the  "bad  lands"  and  other  curious 
forms  of  the  plateau,  in  their  making). 

Shaler,   Aspects,   193-6   (irrigation). 

Gilbert  .&  Brigham,  158-60  (the  basin  of  Great  Salt  Lake).  231-2  (rainfall  of  the  arid 
plateau),  28-32  (gorges  and  canyons),  38-9  (falls),  70-1  (Colorado  River),  89-93 
(scenic  forms  in  the  arid  plateau),  101-3  (hot  springs  and  geysers  of  the  Yellow- 
stone), 119-28  (inland  glaciers),  168-75  (the  Colorado  Rockies),  176-9  (the  Rocky 
Mountain  highland  in  general),  189-92  (climate  and  life  in  the  Rockies). 

Davis,  141-6  (plateaus,  and  the  development  of  canyons),  161-74  (how  the  mountains 
were  made),  175-6  (mountains  as  climate-makers),  178-9  (avalanches),  301-3  (desert 
rivers),  303-4  (the  Bad  Lands). 

Written  Work. 

There  is  too  much  work  here  for  a  single  lesson.  The  teacher  will  have 
to  divide  it  up  or  else  select. 

1.  Describe  the  surface  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  highlands. 

2.  Describe  the  climate. 

3.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  causes  of  this  climate. 

4.  Describe  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  tell  why  it  is  salt. 

5.  Describe  the  Colorado  Canyon. 

6.  Describe  the  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone. 

7.  Locate  and  describe  the  Great  Basin. 

8.  Describe  Death  Valley. 

9.  Write  what  you  can  about  Rocky  Mountain  scenery. 

2.  The  region  is  thinly  peopled  by  miners,  cou'boys,  and  zvandering  Indian 
tribes;  the  cities  are  fezv  and  far  apart. 

Contrast  these  wild,  lonely,  and  unstable  aspects  of  life  with  those  of  the 
East,  previously  studied. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Johonnot,   Reader,  319-25    (the  Cliff  Dwellers). 
Rupert,   70-3    (Denver).   90-2   (Leadville). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  306-8  (Indians  of  the  deserts),  312  (cities  of  the  plateau), 
297-8  (irrigation). 
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McMaster,  22-3  (the  Pueblo  Indians),  188-9  (the  coming  of  the  Mormons),  220-7  (rise  of 
the  new  West). 

Smith,    179-83    (people   of   the   plateau). 

Carroll,  Third  Book,   119-21    (the  Cliff  Dwellers). 

Our  country  west,  167-73  (cave  dwellers  of  Arizona),  178-83  (old  Santa  Fe),  183-9  (peo- 
ple of  New  Mexico),  189-92  (adobe  houses),  173-8  (irrigation). 

Miln,    87-111    (Indian   customs   and   Indian  babies). 

Kirby,   Fireside,    51-69    (Indian   stories),   264-96    (desert  types). 

Carpenter,  259-61  (Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Mormons),  262-3  (irrigation),  290-7  (Indian 
tribes  of  the  plateau),  295-7  (pueblo  builders). 

King,   Fifth   Book,    191-3    (irrigation). 

Dodge,  215-16   (cliff  dwellers),  216-17    (pueblo   builders),   207-8    (irrigation). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Lummis,  Strange  corners),  43-121  (Indians  of  the  desert),  43~57  (Moqui  snake-dance), 
58-65  (the  Nayajos),  66-74,  90-3  (the  strange  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico),  75-89 
(Indian  magicians  and  medicine-men),  94-121,  134-41  (pueblos  and  cliff  dwellings), 
198-207  (the  Navajo  blanket-makers),  208-18  (Indian  hunters),  219-27  (the  Indian 
idea  of  education),  228-61  (strange  customs  of  the  desert  Indians),  262-70  (Spanish 
ideals  in  New  Mexico). 

Dryer,  224-6  (influence  of  mountains  upon  life). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Utah   Supplement,  83-5    (irrigation). 

Tarr   &   McMurry,    California   Supplement,   81-2    (irrigation). 

Shaler,  Aspects,    193-6   (irrigation). 

Herbertson,   191-3    (Navajo  Indians). 

Brigham,   275-9    (historical   sketch   of   the   Rocky   Mountain   region). 

Redway,  34  (sparse  population). 

Written  Work. 

1.  What  various  kinds  of  people  make  up  the  population  of  the  Rocky 

Mountain  Plateau? 

2.  Describe  the  life  of  the  Indians. 

3.  Tell  about  the  pueblo  builders. 

4.  Tell  about  the  Cliff  Dwellers. 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  how  is  it  carried  on  ? 

3.  Here  is  one  of  the  great  gold  and  silver  regions  of  the  world. 

There  are  three  general  methods  of  mining  gold.  Placer  mining  consists 
in  merely  washing  the  loose  gravel  of  stream-beds,  by  means  of  sluices, 
"cradles,"  or  other  devices,  and  securing  the  free  gold,  in  various-sized 
particles  ranging  from  "colors,"  or  tiny  flakes,  to  nuggets  of  great  value. 
Hydraulic  mining  is  this  placer  work  carried  along  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
Whole  gravel  hills — the  deposit  of  ancient  streams — are  rapidly  torn  down 
by  directing  resistless  streams  of  water  against  them  from  powerful  nozzles. 
The  gravel  and  water  thus  mixed  are  conducted  through  sluices  in  which 
the  free  gold  is  collected  by  the  aid  of  quicksilver.  The  third  method  is 
quartz  mining,  in  which  gold-bearing  rock  is  blasted  out  and  passed  through 
a  series  of  crushing  machines.  It  finally  becomes  an  impalpable  mud,  and 
this  is  flowed  over  quicksilver-covered  plates  which  gather  the  pulverized 
gold  and  let  the  mud  pass  on.  With  some  kinds  of  gold-bearing  rock  other 
more  intricate  processes  must  be  used. 

Associate  the  plateau  region  with. this  third  kind  of  mining. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Chase  &   Clow,   37'44    (gold),   45-7    (silver). 

Fairbanks,  Stories  of  Mother  Earth,   161-8   (down  a  gold  mine),   177-83   (story  of  a  nugget). 

King,    Fifth    Book,    38-50    (mining   in   the   plateau   region),    38-41    (silver-mining). 

Smith,    194-5    (silver  of   Nevada). 

Tarr  &   McMurry,   Second  Book,   285-6   (gold  veins),  288-90   (placer  and  hydraulic  mining), 

290-3    (quartz-mining). 
Wood,  15-21    (deep  in  a  mine). 

Fairbanks.   Home  geography,   116-19    (gold   and  silver  mining). 
Parker,    207-26     (gold    in    general),    237-41    (a  silver  mine). 

Rocheleau,  Minerals,  163-8,  187-92  (gold  and  silver  in  general),  177-80  (placer-mining), 
180-3  (hydraulic  mining),  183-6  (quartz-mining). 
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Carroll,    Third    Book,     133-9    (gold-mining). 

Chamberlain,  Clothed,  222-5    (gold). 

Carpenter,   239-41    (Rocky  Mountain  gold),   241-8    (a   Colorado  gold   mine),   248-55    (a   Utah 

silver  mine). 
Dodge,    49-52    (mining   centers). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Shaler,    Story   of   our   continent,   208    (the    varied    products    of    mines),    231-2    (silver    and 

copper). 
Tarr  &   McMurry,    Utah   Supplement,   42-4    (formation    of    veins),    45-54    (gold    mining    on 

the  plateau). 

Adams,  130-3  (gold  and  silver). 
Redway,  New  basis,  90-2,  117-18. 
Redway's  Advanced  geography,  85  (gold  of  the  plateau). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  three  kinds  of  gold  mining. 

2.  Describe  a  Colorado  gold  mine. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  of  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's   Advanced  geography,    15,    29,    34,  85-7. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,    154-7. 

Tarr   &   McMurry,    Second   Book,   283-99,  302-12. 

Tarr    &    McMurry,    Introductory    geography,  178-9,  187. 


PACIFIC    REGION. 

(Read  "  Note  on  Method,"  p.  53.) 
Formal  Geography  of  the  Region. 

Draw  a  blackboard  map  of  the  states  named,  and,  using  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  text-book  map  of  the  region,  teach  the  following  locations.*  Teach 
also  the  oral  and  written  spelling : 

California,  Oregon,  Washington. 

Pacific  Ocean,  San  Francisco  Bay,  Puget  Sound. 

Sierra  Nevada,  Cascade,  Coast  Range  mountains. 

Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Columbia  rivers. 

Mts.  Shasta,  Whitney,  Hood,  Rainier. 

Yosemite,  Death  Valley,  Lake  Tahoe. 

San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland,  Los  Angeles. 

Test. 

The  correct  filling  of  an  outline  map  (see  foot-note,  p.  14). 

Lesson  Units. 

i.  This  region  is  wet  in  the  north  and  dry  in  the  south;  its  temperatures 
are  mild  throughout  the  year.  2.  It  is  a  country  of  grand  mountain  scenery 
and  peaks  of  eternal  snow.  3.  Continuously  with  the  plateau,  it  is  a  region 
rich  in  gold.  4.  The  opulent  valleys  of  California  are  world-famous  for 
their  varied  fruits.  5.  Here  is  a  great  timber  region,  where  grow  the  largest 
trees  on  earth.  6.  San  Francisco  is  a  great  port,  with  a  world-wide  com- 
merce at  its  wharves.  7.  The  salmon-fisheries  are  important  in  the  north, 
and  Puget  Sound  is  a  famous  harbor. 

*See  note  on  drills,  p.  50. 
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i.  This  region  is  wet  in  the  north  and  dry  in  the  south;  its  temperatures 
are  mild  throughout  the  year. 

Oregon  and  Washington  receive  so  much  rain  that  the  Oregonians  are 
dubbed  "Webfeet."  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  south  of  California 
receives  so  little  moisture  that  large  areas  are  beyond  the  possibilities  even 
of  irrigation.  These  two  extremes  merge  gradually  until  at  San  Francisco 
about  twenty-three  inches  of  rain  is  expected  annually.  Some  of  the  northern 
portions  of  California  receive  over  eighty  inches ;  and  the  extreme  southeast, 
opposite  the  Arizona  line,  receives  only  three,  or  thereabouts.  The  Sierras 
receive  a  heavy  annual  fall  of  rain  and  snow,  principally  on  their  western 
slope,  and  greater  in  amount  toward  the  north.  Throughout  the  lowlands 
of  the  Pacific  region  the  year  divides  itself  into  two  seasons — the  wet  and 
the  dry.,  as  in  the  tropics.  Snow  is  practically  unknown  to  California,  except 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  extreme  north,  which  is  several  thousand  feet  in 
elevation. 

For  this  region  there  are  two  sorts  of  rain-bearing  wind.  The  regular 
westerlies  shed  a  portion  of  their  moisture  regardless  of  season,  wherever 
the  mountains  rise  high  enough  to  wring  moisture  from  them.  The  seasonal 
rains  of  California  have  a  different  cause.  They  are  brought  by  the  cyclone 
of  the  north  Pacific  (Fig.  9).  The  track  of  this  cyclone  is  so  far  north  in 
summer  that  California  does  not  reach  into  its  rainy  quarter.  In  winter  the 
cyclone  track  moves  south  (in  the  general  migration  of  wind  belts).  This 
movement  brings  to  California  her  chief  rain  supply,  heaviest  in  the  north 
and  regularly  lessening  toward  the  south. 

In  teaching  this  subject  in  an  upper  grade,  review  at  some  length  the 
relations  of  (a)  mountains  to  rain,  and  (b)  cyclones  to  rain.  See  readings 
in  climate  of  South  America,  p.  47,  and  of  North  America,  p.  75. 

Concerning  the  mild  temperatures  of  the  Coast  region,  we  need  not  com- 
plicate the  question  by  any  reference  to  the  Japanese  Current  or  others. 
It  is  being  flatly  stated  by  meteorologists  nowadays  that  the  ocean  currents 
have  little  to  do  with  modifying  land  temperatures.  The  broad  fact  is  that 
the  sea  itself — the  ivhole  sea — is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than 
the  lands.  A  wind  passing  over  the  sea  will  carry  the  sea  temperatures  to 
the  contiguous  lands.  Therefore  all  the  lands  of  the  earth  having  prevailing 
sea-winds  (as  in  California,  Norway,  etc.)  will  have  oceanic  climates,  which 
are  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  those  normal  to  the  con- 
tinents. (Read  "  The  Gulf  Stream  Myth,"  Scribners',  vol.  31,  p.  689  et  seq.) 

The  mild  temperatures  of  the  Pacific  States,  British  Columbia,  and  south- 
ern Alaska  may  be  referred,  therefore,  not  to  any  ocean  currents,  but  to  the 
"prevailing  westerlies."  or  "return  trades,"  which  sweep  forever  landward 
from  the  mild  Pacific. 

Review  this  subject  in  Unit  3,  page  74,  for  which  teacher's  readings  are 
there  cited. 
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PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Sexton,  191-8  (climate  of  California). 

Dodge,   190-2   (Pacific  Coast  rainfall),  207-8   (irrigation). 

Smith,  188-92  (Mojave  Desert),  199-203  (Oregon  and  Washington,  in  general),  205-6 
(climate  of  southern  California). 

Carpenter,  264-5  (climate  of  California),  279-80,  283  (climate  in  the  north),  262-3  (irri- 
gation). 

King,  Fifth  Book,  184-93  (climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast),  188-90  (climate  of  southern 
California),  191-3  (irrigation). 

Carroll,  Third  Book,   89-94    (climate  of   southern  California). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,  299   (the  dry,  irrigated  south),  297-8   (irrigation). 

Rupert,  57-8  (climate  of  the  north  and  south  contrasted),  85-7  (climate  of  southern 
California). 

Fairbanks,  Stories  of  Mother  Earth,  43-8  (rivers  which  are  "upside  down"),  62-7  (Mojave 
Desert),  77-82  (the  borax  country),  83-8  (salt  region  of  Salton  Sea). 

Our   country  west,    149-53    (Death   Valley),  173-8  (irrigation). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Brigham,    302-10    (Oregon    and    Washington  in  general),  230-54   (irrigation  discussed). 

Shaler,  Story  of  our  continent,   182-3   (rains  of  the  Pacific  Coast). 

Herbertson,   167-70   (Oregon  in  general),    196-200    (climate   of   southern   California),    189-91 

(Mojave    Desert),    163    (climate    of  the  northwest). 
Stoddard,    California    lectures,    7-20    (Mojave  Desert). 

Lummis,    Strange   corners,   28-42    (the    desert),  37-42   (Death  Valley  and  Salton  Sea). 
Tarr  &  McMurry,   Utah   Supplement,   83-5    (irrigation). 
Tarr    &    McMurry,    California    Supplement,     10     (streams    of    southern    California),     15-18, 

53-4    (climate    of    California),    19-20    (plants    of    the    dry    south),    74-8    (geography    of 

southern    California),    81-2    (irrigation),   92-8    (the   Mojave  country). 
California    state   introductory    geography,   263-4  (climate  of  California). 
Dryer,  306-7   (trades  and  anti-trades),   332-41    (Pacific  Coast  climate). 
Davis,   29-33    (wind  belts). 
Shaler,  Aspects,   193-6   (irrigation). 
.  Gilbert  &   Brigham,   270-2,   228-33,   244-5    (rain  and  climate,  Pacific  Coast),  258-9   (cyclones), 

256-60    (trades  and  westerlies). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  climate,  as  to  moisture,  of  the  Pacific  region. 

2.  Describe  the  climate  as  to  temperatures. 

3.  Explain  the  mild  temperatures. 

4.  Try  to  explain  the  unequal  rain  distribution. 

2.  //  is  a  country  of  grand  mountain  scenery  and  peaks  of  eternal  snow. 

Examining  the  structure  of  this  region  we  find  the  great  interior  valley 
of  California  completely  inclosed  by  mountain  ranges,  save  where  the 
Golden  Gate  breaks  through,  in  the  west.  These  mountains,  called  the  Coast 
Ranges,  in  the  west,  and  the  Sierras,  in  the  east,  unite  in  the  plateau  of  the 
Shasta  region  and  continue  north  as  the  Cascades.  They  unite  also  in  the 
south,  and,  passing  over  the  San  Bernardino  Range,  finally  constitute  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington,  also,  there  is  a  great  interior  valley  which 
compares  in  some  respects  with  that  of  California.  It  lies  between  the 
Coast  Ranges  of  those  states  and  the  Cascades,  and  pushes  a  great  arm 
eastward,  breaking  the  Cascade  Range  and  forming  the  Columbia  River 
Valley. 

Through  this  great  mountain  region  the  scenic  features  are  so  plentiful 
that,  in  teaching  the  topic,  it  is  best  to  focus  the  recitations  upon  a  few  of  the 
most  famous  scenic  units,  say  Yosemite  Valley,  Lake  Tahoe,  Mt.  Shasta, 
and  Mt.  Rainier.  The  readings  may  freely  include  other  features  of  interest, 
but  the  precipitate  of  the  lessons,  elicited  in  the  discussions  and  tested  in  the 
written  work,  should  not  be  inclusive  beyond  these  four. 
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PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Our  country  west,   139-43   (the  Sierras). 

Johonnot,    Reader,    151-5    (geysers  of   California),  365-75    (Lake  Tahoe),   158-64   (Yosemite) 

Carpenter,   273-4   (Yosemite). 

Fairbanks,   Stories  of  Mother   Earth,    136-54   (Shasta  and  other  volcanoes). 

Fairbanks,  Home  geography,  97-111,   172-6    (mountains   of  California). 

King,    Fifth    Book,    172-82    (Yosemite). 

Carroll,   Third   Book,    108-11    (Yosemite   and  Big  Trees). 

Jordan,  True  tales,  91-9   (bear  story). 

Sexton,    133-44    (wild  beasts  of  the   Sierras),    199-208    (the    lakes    and    varied    scenery    of 

California). 
Dodge,    144-53    (mountains),    154-7    (volcanoes  and  lava),  164  (geysers). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  California  Supplement,  1-7  (relief  of  California),  7-10  (drainage  of 
California),  23-4  (animal  life  of  California),  38-44  (the  Sierras),  47-9  (Yosemite), 
49-So  (glaciers  and  lakes),  58-60  (Coast  Range),  87-92  (mountains  of  northern 
California). 

California   introductory   geography,    258-62    (mountains   and   rivers   of   California). 

Herbertson,    193-4    (Sierras),     194-6    (Yosemite),    162-7    (Cascades). 

Tarr   &   McMurry,   Utah    Supplement,    19-20  (snowslides). 

Brigham,    287-96    (the    Sierras    and    Coast  Ranges). 

Gilbert  &  Brigham,  101-3  (hot  springs  and  geysers),  189-91  (climate  and  life  in  the 
Sierras),  216-17,  206-8  (Mt.  Shasta  and  other  dead  cones). 

Dryer,   105-7  (the  making  of  geysers). 

Muir,  1-18,  48-73  (scenery  of  the  Sierras),  20-35  (glaciers  of  the  Sierras  and  Rockies), 
36-47  (snows  in  the  Sierras),  74-96  (passes  in  the  Sierras),  98-124  (lakes  of  the  Sier- 
ras), 125-38  (highland  meadows),  244-57,  271-5  (a  storm  in  the  Sierras),  258-70 
(flood-time  in  the  Sierras),  276-99  (the  water-ousel),  226-42  (the  Douglass  squirrel), 
300-24  (wild  sheep  of  the  Sierras),  325-37  (Sierra  foothills),  333-7  (the  cave  at 
Murphy's),  338-81  (bee  pastures  of  the  Sierras). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  mountain  arrangement  of  the  Pacific  region. 

2.  Tell  what  you  can  about  Yosemite. 

3.  Locate  and  describe  Mt.   Shasta. 

4.  Locate  and  describe  Lake  Tahoe. 

5.  Locate  Mt.  Rainier. 

3.  Continuously  with  the  plateau,  it  is  a  region  rich  in  gold. 

Bring  out  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  gold  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Note,  also,  that  the  early  period  was  devoted  wholly  to  placer 
mining.  Hydraulic  mining  followed,  and  now  the  bulk  of  the  gold  output 
is  from  the  quartz  mines,  although  both  placer  and  hydraulic  mining  con- 
tinue on  a  limited  scale  in  some  localities.  Review  the  lesson  on  these  three 
methods  of  mining  (see  page  117). 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Sexton,   37-41    (discovery  of   gold   in   California),   41-8    (placer  mining  in   the   days  of  '49), 
49-56    (the    days   of   easy   gold),    57-66    (crossing   the    plains   in    the    gold    rush),    67-74 
(building  the  overland  railroad). 
McMaster,    182-6    (the  gold  rush  of  '49). 

Carpenter,   239-41    (California  gold),    241-8   (a  quartz  mine). 
Chamberlain,    Clothed,    222-5    (California  gold). 
Fairbanks,    Home   geography,    116-19    (gold  and  silver  mines). 
Book, 


Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second   Book,   281-2,   285-6     (the    gold    of    California),    288-90     (placer 

and  hydraulic  mining),   290-3    (quartz  mining) 
Chase  &  Clow,  Vol.  I,  37-44   (gold),  45-7   (silver). 


and  hydraulic  mining),   290-3    (quartz  mining). 

,   37-44    (gold),         .     ; 
Fairbanks,    Stories  of  Mother   Earth,    161-8    (down   a   gold  mine),    169-75    (California   quick- 


silver),  177-83   (story  of  a  nugget). 

Parker,   207-26    (gold   in   general),   237-41    (a   silver  mine). 

Rocheleau,  Minerals,  163-8,  187-92  (gold  and  silver  in  general),  168-86  (gold  in  Califor- 
nia), 177-80  (placer  mining),  180-3  (hydraulic  mining),  183-6  (deep  mines  and  stamp- 
mills). 

Wood,   15-21    (deep  in  a  mine). 

Eggleston,    171-7    (discovery   of   gold    in    California). 

Rupert,   87-00    (discovery  in  California). 

Carroll,    Third    Book,    133-9     (gold-mining). 

King,    Fifth   Book,   45-6    (placer  mining),  47-9   (hydraulic  mining). 

Dodge,  49-52   (mining  centers). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Brigham,   ^92-3   (placer  and  hydraulic  gold). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  California  Supplement,  32-5  (discovery  in  California),  40-3  (gold- 
mining),  96-8  (borax  and  salt). 
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Adams,   130-3    (gold  and  silver). 

Shaler,   Aspects,    181-3    (gold   under   lava  caps). 

Shaler,    Story   of   our   continent,   228-30    (placer  mining),   230-1    (hydraulic   mining). 

4.  The  opulent  valleys  of  California  are  world-famous  for  their  varied 
fruits. 

A  passing  treatment  of  the  more  important  fruit  cultures  will  suffice. 
Avoid  going  too  deep  into  the  actual  processes  of  cultivation.  Note  the  rich 
output  of  southern  California,  secured  by  irrigation.  Correct  the  prejudice 
that  northern  California  is  cold  California.  Note  the  successful  cultivation 
of  oranges  as  far  north  as  Sonoma  County,  39°  north  latitude.  Even  further 
north,  it  -is  altitude,  rather  than  latitude,  that  determines  the  temperatures. 
Refer  these  conditions  to  the  oceanic  climate  brought  by  the  westerlies. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Smith,   205-13    (California  valleys). 

Carpenter,  .266-71    (fruit-ranches    of   California),    274    (Los   Angeles). 

King,  Fifth  Book,  128-9  (a  great  California  fruit-ranch),  194-205  (southern  California), 
206-15  (the  fruitful  valleys),  216-25  (schools  of  California),  226-35  (the  old  Spanish 
Missions). 

Carroll,  Third  Book,  105-7  (Monterey),  101-2  (ostriches  of  southern  California),  98-101 
(wine  and  grapes),  94-6  (fruit-raising),  89-94  (southern  California). 

Tarr  &   McMurry,   Second   Book,  299-302    (fruits  of  California). 

Chamberlain,  Fed,  165-74  (orange-groves),  174-84  (visit  to  a  vineyard),  187-92  (walnut- 
farms). 

Our  country  west,   143-9   (raisin-making). 

Beal,   169-214    (talks  on  various   fruits). 

Rupert,    56-7    (the  bigness  of   a   Californian's  ideas). 

Industries    of    today,    37-44    (California    raisins). 

Chamberlain,    Clothed,    212-21    (a    California  ostrich-farm). 

Sexton,  8-28  (the  old  Spanish  days,  and  the  missions),  30-6  (the  early  American  period), 
75-82  (the  wheat  of  California),  83-91  (orchard,  farm,  and  vineyard),  92-101  (oranges 
and  lemons),  102-10  (California's  wild- flowers),  121-32  (birds  of  California),  145-58 
(the  fishing  along  California  coasts),  159-68  (the  Indians  and  the  padres). 

Winterburn,  9-26  (Indians  of  California),  27-42  (Indian  legends),  97-170  (the  padres 
and  their  missions),  171-222  (Spanish  days  in  California). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Stoddard,    California    lecture,    20-102. 
Ballou,  Footprints,   5-10. 
Redway,   New  basis,    118-19. 

Herbertson,    196-200    (fruitful    valleys    in  southern  California). 
Muir,  338-81    (bee-pastures). 
Chisholm,   75-8    (fruits  in  general). 

California    state    introductory   geography,    265-71    (grain,   fruits,   and  stock). 
Tarr   &   McMurry,   California    Supplement,    26-37    (early    days   and    Spanish    missions),    45-6 
(sheep  and  cattle  in  California),  51-8    (the  great  interior  valley),   60-2,   71-4    (the  coast 
valleys),   79-81    (fruits  of  southern  California,   83-6   (cities  of  the  south). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Write  a  list  of  the  principal  California  farm  products. 

2.  Tell  about  the  climate  needed   for  orange  growing. 

3.  What  are  prunes?     What  are  raisins?     Describe  wane-making. 

4.  What  are  the  principal  products  of  the  great  interior  valley? 

5.  Tell  about  the  old  Spanish  Missions. 


5.  Here  is  a  great  timber  region  zvhere  groiv  the  largest  trees  on  earth. 

Teach  about  the  great  age  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  or  "big  trees,"  and 
the  method  of  calculating  it  by  their  annular  layers.  Use  familiar  standards 
of  comparison.  For  example,  these  trees  must  have  been  already  enormous, 
and  centuries  of  age,  when  Columbus  discovered  America.  Many  of  those 
now  standing  had  seen  their  sapling  stage  ere  Christ  was  born. 
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Assign  readings  also  on  the  giant  pines  and  spruces  of  the  Sierras  and 
of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Note  that,  here  in  the  West,  the  lumbering  season  is  in  the  summer,  while 
in  the  East  it  is  in  the  snow  months. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Carroll,    Third    Book,    108-10    (the    big   trees). 

Carpenter,    271-3    (the    big   trees    of    California),   280    (the  big  trees  of  the  northwest). 

Tarr  &    McMurry,    Second   Book,    294-6    (lumbering  in  Washington). 

Johonnot,    Reader,    165-8    (the   big  trees   of  California). 

Our  country  west,    131-5    (the  big  trees),   135-9    (lumbering  in  the  Sierras). 

Rocheleau,    Soil,   42-6    (lumber   of  the   Pacific  Slope). 

Fairbanks,   Home  geography,    199-205    (lumbering  in  the   Sierras). 

Sexton,   1 1 1-20   (the  sequoias,  or  big  trees). 

Dodge,  43-6    (lumbering  centers). 

King,  Fifth  Book   (logging  in  the  big-tree    country),    165-70    (sequoia   groves   of   California). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Brigham,    279-85    (the   Pacific  forests). 

Shaler,   Story  of  our  continent,    116    (the   Pacific   forests). 
Herbertson,    163    (the   forests   of  the  northwest). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   California   Supplement,    20-2,    43-5    (forests    of    California),    69-70    (lum- 
ber of  the  northern  counties). 
Adams,    107-12    (United    States    lumber   trade). 

Muir,    139-79,   200-25    (forests   of  the   Sierras),    179-200   (the  giant  sequoias). 
Gilbert  &  Brigham,   319-23   (forests  of  North  America). 

Written  W'ork. 

1.  Tell  where  the  big  redwoods  are  found,  and  something  about  their  age. 

2.  Tell  about  the  trees  of  the  Northwest. 

3.  Contrast  the  logging  method  of  the  West  with  that  of  the  East. 


6.  San  Francisco  is  a  great  port,  until  a  world-wide  commerce  at  its 
wharves. 

Show  how  nature  has  bestowed  upon  San  Francisco's  harbor  a  monopoly 
of  sea-going  commerce  for  nearly  our  whole  western  seaboard.  Only  Puget 
.Sound  can  ever  prove  a  competitor,  in  a  large  way.  Review  this  subject  as 
treated  in  Unit  2,  page  70. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Sexton,  169-79   (story  of  San  Francisco). 

Smith,   213-17   (San   Francisco). 

Carpenter,    274-8    (San    Francisco    and    Chinatown). 

King,    Fifth    Book,    130-40    (San    Francisco),     141-64     (Union    Iron    Works,    a    battleship 

factory). 

Carroll,   Third   Book,    117-18    (Union   Iron  Works),   113-16   (San  Francisco). 
Fairbanks,    Stories  of  Mother    Earth,   49-57   (the  making  of  San  Francisco  Bay). 
Dodge,    11-13    (value    of    harbors),    105-8     (lagoons    and    bars:    types    of    poor    harbors,    for 

comparison),    165-70    (drowned    valley  harbors). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 

Brigham,    286-302    (California    as    a    state;  the  sphere  of  the  Golden  Gate). 

Tarr  &   McMurry,   California   Supplement,    10-14    (coasts   and   harbors   of   California),    24-6, 

50-1    (resources   of   California),   63-9    (San  Francisco  and  its  harbors). 
Herbertson,  200-2    (San   Francisco  and  its  bay). 
California   state    introductory    geography,    271-8     (resources    of    California),    278-83     (cities 

of  California). 

Adams,   22-6   (the  sites  of  cities),    160-1    (San   Francisco  as  a  port). 

Dryer,   95    (San   Francisco   Bay  as   a   drowned  valley),   227-9   (rising  and  sinking  coasts). 
Shaler,   Aspects,    7-9    (rising   and   sinking  coasts;  instance  of  the  temple). 
Gilbert   &    Brigham,    10-11,    63-5    (rising   and  sinking  coasts),  307-8   (Pacific  coastline). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Tell  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  San  Francisco,  as  a  port. 

2.  What  is  the  belief  as  to  how  San  Francisco  Bay  was  formed? 

3.  Write  a  little  description  of   San   Francisco. 
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7.  The  salmon-fisheries  are  important  in  the  north,  and  Puget  Sound  is  a 
famous  harbor. 

Note  the  curious  habits  of  the  salmon.  While  the  fish  is  characteristically 
a  salt-water  creature,  all  the  catching  is  done  in  rivers. 

Note  Puget  Sound  as  one  of  the  world's  most  magnificent  harbors,  with 
a  great  future  before  it. 

PUPILS'    READINGS: 

Our  country  west,  17-20  (a  salmon-pool). 

Smith,   197-8   (Alaska  salmon). 

Rupert,    79-81    (the   Puget   Sound  country). 

Carpenter,  281-3  (Columbia  River  salmon),  278-84,  289-90  (Washington  and  Oregon  de- 
scribed), 289-94  (Indians  of  Washington  and  Oregon). 

King,  Fifth  Book,  78-106  (Seattle  and  Puget  Sound),  107-9  (Columbia  River  region), 
167-9  (sage  plains  of  Oregon). 

Carroll,  Third  Book,    142-3   (Columbia  River  salmon). 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Second  Book,  316-17  (Columbia  River  salmon),  317-18  (Puget  Sound 
country),  316  (Columbia  River  country). 

Beal,   131-3   (salmon  fisheries). 

Jordan,  True  tales,  27-41    (story  of  a  Columbia  River  salmon). 

Dodge,  53-5  (fishing  centers). 

TEACHER'S     ADDITIONAL     REFERENCE: 
Ballou,  New  El  Dorado  (Alaska  salmon). 
Herbertson,    169-70    (salmon-canning   in    Alaska). 

Written  Work. 

1.  Describe  the  salmon  industry:     (a)  habits  of  the  fish,  (b)  the  fishing, 

(c)  the  canning. 

2.  Tell  about  Puget  Sound. 

Text-book  Review. 

The  pertaining  material  of  the  text-book  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  summary 
and  review. 

Redway's   Advanced   geography,   89-91. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography,    154-7. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,  281-302,   311-18. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Introductory  geography,  176-87. 


General  Text-book  Review  of  the  United  States. 
This  review  material  is  found  in 

Redway's  Advanced  geography,  49-61. 

Frye's  Advanced  geography.    123-42. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,   Second  Book,   121-318. 

Tarr   &    McMurry,    Introductory   geography,  141-87. 

Adams'  Commercial  geography,  49-56. 
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PREFACE. 

Bulletin  No.  10  owes  its  inception  to  the  appointment,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore, 
President  of  the  California  Council  of  Education,  of  a  committee,  comprising 
Frank  F.  Bunker,  Deputy  Superintendent  Heaton  (San  Francisco),  Pro- 
fessor Holway  (State  University), Superintendent  James  A.  Bar r  (Stockton), 
and  Walter  J.  Kenyon  (State  Normal,  San  Francisco),  to  prepare  a  teachers' 
handbook  to  accompany  the  California  State  Series  geography  texts  (recent 
adoption).  The  handbook  as  prepared  by  the  committee  was  laid  before  both 
the  Council  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  adopted  and  ordered  printed, 
but  through  lack  of  funds  available  for  the  purpose  the  Council  found  itself 
unable  to  proceed  with  its  publication.  The  matter  contained  in  Parts  I  and 
II  of  this  issue  is  the  material  contributed  by  Messrs.  Kenyon  and  Bunker  to 
the  handbook  as  prepared  by  the  Geography  Committee,  and  is  published  by 
the  State  Normal  School  for  the  use  of  its  student  teachers  and  the  teachers 
of  the  State. 

This  handbook  is  not  designed  to  supersede  the  text-book,  but  to  supple- 
ment it  by  indicating  specifically  what  features  of  the  text  should  be  empha- 
sized and  elaborated  and  what  omitted.  Despite  attempts  to  the  contrary,  the 
text-book  of  geography  can  never  be  more  than  a  reference-book  containing 
necessary  maps,  tables  of  statistics,  and  useful  charts  and  diagrams.  It  can 
never  contain  that  wealth  of  interesting  and  vivid  geographical  detail  which 
is  to  be  found  in  fiction,  in  travelers'  tales,  and  in  the  many  stories  of  life 
and  adventure  which  are  accessible,  and  without  which  the  study  of  geography 
degenerates  into  the  prevalent  though  perfunctory  process  of  memorizing 
meaningless  words  and  phrases.  The  handbook  takes  up  each  natural  area 
of  the  world ;  selects  one  or  more  typical  and  characteristic  features  of 
each;  gives  a  list  of  the  best  references  (children's  and  teacher's)  to  the 
supplementary  material  at  hand;  and  then  follows  with  comments  on  the 
topic  and  its  presentation  with  the  thought  that  such  a  body  of  comment  will 
at  least  serve  the  purpose  of  rendering  easier  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  her 
preparation. 

It  is  not  thought  that  any  one  teacher  can  present  to  her  classes  all  of  the 
topics  and  material  suggested.  Some  teachers  have  more  time  for  the  work, 
some  again  have  better  facilities  for  carrying  it  out  than  have  others.  The 
suggestions,  therefore,  which  are  given  herein  should  not  be  followed  blindly, 
but  adapted  and  shaped  to  suit  the  needs  of  particular  situations.  Again,  it 
is  not  desirable  to  attempt  to  treat  all  of  the  topics  listed  under  any  one  region 
in  a  given  grade.  Teachers  of  those  grades  below  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
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will  find  it  profitable  to  pass  over  the  world  once,  using  the  elementary  text 
as  a  basis,  and  selecting  from  the  handbook  those  topics  which  have  a  pic- 
turesque and  biographical  interest,  and  reserving  those  of  a  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  political  nature  for  a  "  second  time  over  "  in  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  grades,  and  with  the  advanced  text  as  the  basis.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  "  Study  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  page  14, 
lesson  units  II  and  IV  could  well  be  presented,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
lower  grades,  while  units  I  and  III  would  better  be  reserved  for  more  mature 
children.  Again,  in  the  "  Study  of  the  German  Empire,"  page  18,  lesson 
units  I  and  III  can  be  easily  shaped  to  the  interest  and  comprehension  of 
lower  grade  children,  where  No.  II  would  probably  be  beyond  them.  Simi- 
larly with  the  other  regions  treated,  those  units  dealing  with  the  more  abstract 
commercial,  economic,  and  political  considerations  should  be  reserved  for  the 
work  of  the  higher  grades,  while  those  topics  treating  of  the  ways  of  peoples 
— their  customs,  life,  ideals;  of  the  picturesque  and  historic  buildings  and 
monuments  of  the  world ;  and  of  the  great  men  of  the  past  and  the  present — 
can  well  be  handled  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  reading-lists  have  been  made  rather  full,  not  with  the  idea  that  any 
school  will  find  all  the  books  cited  accessible,  nor,  indeed,  with  the  thought 
that  access  to  all  is  by  any  means  a  necessity,  but  rather  for  the  reason  that 
out  of  the  list  given  every  teacher  will  find  at  least  some  available.  Each  year 
the  teacher  should  add  as  many  books  to  her  school  library  from  those  recom- 
mended as  her  funds  will  warrant.  The  better  her  equipment  in  this  respect 
the  better  will  be  her  work.  In  purchasing  books  it  will  be  best,  before  secur- 
ing many  of  the  single  books  listed,  to  get  the  sets  which  are  listed  under 
the  head  "  Series,"  on  page  92. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  part  of  the  handbook  the  writer  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Heaton  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Geography  Committee  for  helpful  suggestions ;  to  the  Librarians  of  the 
Public  Library  and  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  for  the  many  courtesies  which 
they  have  extended ;  and'  to  Miss  Stella  Huntington,  Librarian  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  for  her  painstaking  cooperation  in  securing  the  reading  lists 
given.  It  should  be  added  that  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  the  idea  as 
herein  advanced  and  worked  out  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  suggestions 
and  keen  criticisms  of  Dr.  Frederic  Burk,  President  of  the  school. 

March,  1905.  FRANK  F.  BUNKER. 
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THE    CONTINENT    OF    EURASIA. 


Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Europe,  Asia,  Japanese  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands,  East  Indies;  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apennines,  Carpathians, 
Caucasus,  Himalayas;  Ob,  Yenisei,  Lena,  Amur,  Hoang,  Yangtse-Kiang, 
Ganges,  Indus,  Ural,  Volga,  Rhine,  Elbe,  Dwina  rivers. 

The  Structure  of  the  Continent  (to  be  given  next)  :  Have  the  children 
turn  to  the  map  (advanced  text,  pp.  112-113).  Examine  the  highlands,  and 
observe  that  the  backbone  of  the  continent  reaches  from  Bering  Strait  to  the 
extreme  southwestern  part  of  Europe ;  in  comparison,  it  is  nearly  as  long  as 
the  backbone  of  North  and  South  America  together;  and  that  in  Europe  it 
is  much  more  narrow  and  broken,  while  in  Asia  it  is  much  less  broken  and  as 
wide  as  the  widest  part  of  the  United  States.  In  this  connection  the  children 
should  learn,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  the  location  and  names  of  the 
few  important  ranges  of  this  axis :  In  Europe,  they  should  know  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  Carpathian  Mountains;  in  Asia,  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Himalaya  ranges.  They  should  observe  also  that  this 
axis  has  very  much  the  shape  of  the  following  figure :  / 

Tell  the  children  to  imagine  this  figure  to  be  the  ridge-pole  lines  of  a  roof, 
as  one  looks  down  upon  it.  Ask  them  to  state  in  what  direction  the  water 
will  flow  when  it  falls  on  this  roof.  Apply  this  idea  to  the  map  of  Eurasia 
and  draw  the  conclusion  that  if  rain  were  to  fall  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  this  great  water-parting,  it  would  be  thrown  off  toward  the  north, 
toward  the  east,  and  toward  the  south,  and  that  therefore  we  would  expect 
the  rivers  of  Eurasia  in  the  main  to  flow  in  these  general  directions.  An 
examination  of  the  map  (advanced  text,  p.  112)  with  respect  to  the  course 
of  the  rivers  will  show  that  in  a  general  way  this  is  correct.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  land-slope  of  the  continent  is  in  these  three 
general  directions. 

In  regard  to  climatic  conditions,  observe,  first,  that  the  continent  of 
Eurasia  extends  from  the  Arctic  Region,  on  the  north,  nearly  to  the  equator, 
on  the  south,  and  that  in  consequence  the  climate  must  be  one  of  extremes, 
— that  is,  extremes  of  cold  in  the  north  and  of  heat  in  the  south.  Observing 
the  northern  region  the  children  will  see  that  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
range  of  mountains  trending  east  and  west  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  icy  winds  southward.  This  causes  the  summer  frosts  of  Siberia,  and  very 
cold  winters  in  Peking,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  Rome.  In  Europe  these 
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extremes  of  temperature  are  considerably  modified  by  the  prevailing  winds 
from  the  Atlantic.  Again,  observe  that  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the 
Central  Plateau  of  Eurasia,  extending  east  and  west,  is  an  effective  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  the  warm  rain  winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Hence  the  deserts  of  Gobi  and  Tibet  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  heavy 
precipitation  of  rain  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  This 
region,  together  with  that  along  the  southeastern  coast,  lies  in  the  monsoon 
area  of  the  continent.  The  humidity  of  this  region  depends  on  the  southeast 
monsoon,  which  blows  in  from  the  ocean  during  summer  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  during  the  winter.  This  change  of  direction  gives  the  region  dry, 
cold  winters  and  warm,  moist  summers.  This  change  from  the  summer  to 
the  winter  monsoon  gives  rise  to  fierce  and  disastrous  storms  off  the  coast, 
called  typhoons,  which  make  navigation  at  this  time  exceedingly  dangerous. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  could  with  advantage  take  up  the  subject  of 
"Monsoons,"  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  clearly  the  chief  forces  involved 
in  producing  these  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  In  this 
connection  the  teacher  can  refer  to  the  discussion  of  "Winds"  given  in  the 
advanced  text  (pp.  25-26).  In  Tarr  and  McMurry's  Complete  Geography 
(pp.  229-231),  or  in  any  good  physical  geography,  the  teacher  will  find  an 
adequate  explanation  of  this  topic. 

The  points  in  the  explanation  which  should  be  clearly  presented  are : 

1.  That  the  land  gets  warm  and  cools  off  quicker  than  the  water.     Show 
this  by  a  simple  experiment.    Take  a  pan  of  sand  and  one  of  water.     Take 
the  temperature  of  each  at  a  given  time.    Put  both  on  a  hot  stove ;  record  the 
temperature  of  each  for  fifteen  minutes ;  take  both  pans  off  the  stove  and  set 
together  in  a  cool  place.     Continue  recording  the  temperature  of  each  every 
few  minutes  until  one  has  reached  the  starting-point.    Examine  the  records, 
and  the  conclusion  will  be  obvious  that  the  land  gets  warm  and  cools  off  more 
quickly  than  the  water. 

2.  That  the  land,  when  it  becomes  warm,  warms  the  air  above  it,  which 
expands  and  grows  light ;  but  the  air  over  the  water  remains    comparatively 
cool.     Thus  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  is  disturbed  and  a  flow  of  cool  air 
inland  results. 

3.  That  the  larger  the  continent  the  greater  will  be  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  itself  and  the  surrounding  water, — hence  the  greater 
the  force  of  the  air-flow. 

4.  That  in  the  monsoon  regions  of  Asia  during  the  winter  the  heavy  air 
over  the  cold  land  presses  outward  beneath  the  warmer  air  of  the  ocean.    The 
consequence  is,  that  a  prevailing  dry,  cold  wind  blows  from  the  land  toward 
the  sea.    In  the  summer  the  land  becomes  heated ;  the  cool  air  from  the  water 
flows  in,  bringing  with  it  moisture,  which  being  precipitated  on  the  slopes 
gives  southeastern  Asia  her  rainy  season. 

(For  further  experiments  to  be  given  in  connection  with  air  movements, 
and  also  for  many  helpful  suggestions  in  the  treatment  of  this  physio- 
graphical  aspect,  see  Miss  Effie  B.  McFadden's  article,  "The  Special  Method 
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of  Physical  Geography,"  in  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  Bulletin  No. 
2,  Chapter  V.) 

Take  up  for  brief  consideration  the  effect  of  these  conditions  on  the  animal 
and  plant  life  of  the  continent  with  a  view  to  showing  how,  in  a  large  waj, 
these  have  in  turn  reacted  on  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region.  (For 
what  follows  on  this  point  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  a  most  suggestive  little 
book  by  Herbertson,  "Man  and  his  work,"  Macmillan.) 

Broadly  speaking,  all  land  is  either  forest-land,  grass-land,  or  desert,  and 
the  geographical  conditions  which  obtain  in  each  determine  the  occupation 
of  the  people,  which  in  turn  profoundly  affects  their  manner  of  life,  their 
ideals  of  government,  and  their  notions  of  trade.  It  will  not  be  profitable 
to  go  too  deeply  into  this  aspect  of  the  question,  or  to  attempt  to  work  out  in 
detail  how  occupation^  and  the  conditions  which  have  determined  occupation, 
have  reacted  on  the  life  of  each  separate  country.  It  will  be  sufficient  in  this 
connection  to  treat  each  of  the  following  topics  as  they  apply  to  the  continent 
under  consideration,  Life  in  the  Tundras,  Life  in  the  Steppes,  Life  in  the 
Deserts. 

Life  in  the  Tundras:  In  presenting  this  region,  the  chief  descriptive 
characteristics  should  first  be  brought  out.  (See  advanced  text,  pp.  22,  29, 
31,  32,  115.)  The  children  in  this  connection  should  know  that  "Tundra" 
is  the  Russian  name  for  the  frozen  region  surrounding  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  same  region  in  fact  which  in  Canada  is  called  the  "Barren  Lands."  They 
should  know  that  it  is  a  belt  of  dwarfed  and  scattered  vegetation,  gradually 
displaced  toward  the  north  by  fields  of  unbroken  ice  and  snow ;  whereas  to 
the  south,  the  stunted  copses  gradually  shade  into  sparse  woods,  which  pass 
in  turn  into  the  forests  of  the  north  temperate  lands.  They  should  know 
too  that  the  Tundra  is  crossed  by  great  rivers  like  the  Ob,  Yenisei,  and  Lena, 
in  Siberia,  and  the  Mackenzie  in  North  America;  that  these  rivers  are  ice- 
bound for  more  than  half  the  year ;  that  the  upper  waters  thaw  first,  which 
causes  great  floods  along  the  lower  courses ;  and  that  these  rivers  teem  with 
fish,  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tundra. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Tundra,  the  children  are 
ready  to  discuss  its  influence  on  the  inhabitants.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  shown  that  they  depend  very  largely  on  fish  for  food,  and  on  the  rein- 
deer for  transportation  and  clothing.  Fishing,  the  hunting  of  fur-animals, 
and  the  tending  of  reindeer  constitute,  therefore,  almost  the  only  occupation 
of  the  people.  As  reindeer  cannot  be  kept  in  captivity,  but  must  be  allowed 
to  wander  in  search  of  food,  and  as  hunting  and  fishing  are  occupations 
necessitating  frequent  changes  of  habitation,  the  life  of  the  people  is  in  con- 
sequence one  of  constant  wandering,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  it 
is  impossible.  This  in  turn  determines  the  character  of  the  dwellings,  for 
we  find  that  their  shelter  during  the  summer  months  consists  of  tents  which 
can  be  set  up  and  taken  down  quickly  and  easily.  In  winter,  when  they  are 
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forced  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  to  remain  in  one  place,  the  tent  gives 
way  among  the  Lapps  to  rude  dwellings  of  turf  supported  on  sticks,  and 
among  the  Eskimos  of  ice  and  snow.  The  possessions  of  a  people  leading 
such  a  wandering  and  precarious  life  must  of  necessity,  the  children  will 
readily  see,  be  very  few,  and  limited  strictly  to  the  weapons,  tools,  and  uten- 
sils which  are  indispensably  connected  with  transport  and  the  chase.  The 
sledge  is  universally  found,  drawn  either  by  dogs  (among  the  Eskimos),  or 
by  reindeer  (among  the  Lapps).  Bows  and  arrows  are  the  customary 
weapons,  though  firearms  are  spreading,  owing  to  the  occasional  contact 
of  these  tribes  with  the  fur  traders  of  civilization. 

It  will  by  no  means  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  children  of  the 
grades,  nor  without  profit,  to  carry  the  discussion  one  step  further  with  a 
view  to  observing  how  the  manner  of  life  of  these  tribes  reacts  on  the 
family  life  of  the  peoples.  Obviously,  such  a  life  is  devoid  of  all  those  emo- 
tional qualities  which  go  with  a  fixed  home  and  a  reasonable  security  of 
existence.  Again,  where  subsistence  is  so  precarious,  and  where  a  people  is 
forced  to  make  frequent  changes  in  habitation,  there  is  little  pity  for  those 
unable  to  support  themselves,  and  the  aged,  the  sick,  or  the  weakly  children 
are  frequently  left  to  perish.  Finally,  the  scanty  resources  give  no  margin 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  or  leisure  for  the  improvement  of  the  comforts 
of  life. 

Either  at  this  point  or  preceding  this  discussion  the  teacher  should  put  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  following  references  into  the  hands  of  the  children. 
These  references  will  re-enforce  in  a  vivid  way  the  points  already  made,  or, 
if  read  before,  will  afford  an  excellent  basis  for  the  above  discussion. 

Herbertson,    Asia pp.  3-4. 

Herbertson,  Man  and  his  work pp.  7-14. 

Pratt,    Northern    Europe pp.  45-53 

Shaw,  Big  people  and  little  people  of  other  lands pp.  52-69. 

Handbook,  part  I,  unit  No.   i,  "Arctic  America." 

Starr,  Strange  peoples pp.  47-59- 

The  people  of  the  reindeer  (Laplanders) Cent.— 58 :  582. 

Life  in  the  Steppes:  As  with  the  preceding  topic,  begin  this  treatment  by 
bringing  out  the  characteristic  descriptive  features  of  the  region.  (See 
advanced  text,  pp.  28,  29,  31,  32,  115.)  Point  out  that  in  each  continent 
there  are  certain  regions,  usually  at  great  distances  from  the  sea,  which 
obtain  insufficient  rainfall  to  produce  a  forest  growth,  but  get  enough  for 
the  smaller  forms  of  vegetation.  Such  regions  are  the  great  grassy,  treeless 
plains  of  the  several  continents,  and  which  are  variously  designated.  In 
North  America  they  are  called  "prairies,"  in  South  America  "pampas"  or 
"llanos,"  while  in  Eurasia  the  term  "steppe"  is  used.  Being  a  region  oi 
grasses,  and  having  a  temperate  climate,  it  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  domesti- 
cation and  breeding  of  animals,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  region.  As  the  flocks  are  continually  eating  up  the 
grass,  the  life  of  the  Steppes  must  be,  as  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tundras, 
a  wandering  one.  It  will  be  interesting  as  well  as  profitable  to  contrast  the 
pastoral  life  of  the  Steppes  with  the  life  of  the  Tundras ;  though  they  are  both 
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nomadic,  yet  in  all  other  important  respects  the  reaction  on  ideals  of  life  and 
living  are  widely  different. 

In  drawing  this  contrast,  bring  out  that  the  environment  is  a  much  more 
generous  one,  permitting  the  inhabitants  to  secure  not  only  the  necessities 
of  life,  but  some  of  its  luxuries.  Thus  the  people  are  able  to  care  for  their 
aged  and  sick,  and  such  inhuman  practices  as  the  killing  of  infants  and 
parents  are  unknown.  The  dwellings,  while  consisting  of  tents,  are  commo- 
dious and  comfortable,  and  in  many  instances  are  furnished  with  rugs, 
cushions,  and  carpets  of  great  beauty  and  value. 

As  the  flocks  and  herds  grow  to  great  sizes,  many  persons  are  needed  in 
their  care;  the  larger  the  household,  the  more  numerous  the  sons  and 
daughters,  the  greater  can  be  the  size  and  number  of  the  flocks  cared  for. 
So  from  Bible  times  down  we  find  the  head  of  the  family,  the  patriarch, 
when  sufficiently  rich,  taking  more  than  one  wife,  and  becoming  the  father 
of  many  children  and  the  master  of  many  servants,  many  of  whom  are  re- 
lated to  him  by  blood.  For  the  same  reason  the  sons  when  married  remain 
by  the  father,  and  thus  a  large  and  related  group  grows  up.  In  some  such 
manner  as  this  the  teacher  can  show  the  children  how  the  geographical  con- 
ditions under  which  a  people  live  determine  in  a  considerable  degree  their 
occupation,  and  their  mode  of  life. 

It  might  be  well  to  illustrate  how  even  the  thought  and  the  form  of  ex- 
pression of  a  people  is  influenced  by  these  same  geographical  conditions. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  expression  in  the  Twenty-third  Psalm :  "He  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures :  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters,"  ex- 
presses the  ideal  of  comfort  and  good-living  in  a  Steppe  land,  where  water  is 
often  so  scarce  that  man  and  beast  are  parched  with  thirst,  and  the  grass 
withers  in  the  scorching  sun.  The  phrase 

"  As  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land." — ISAIAH  xxxii  :2, — 

the  thought  in  a  familiar  hymn,  "A  shelter  in  the  time  of  storm,"  expresses 
the  longing  in  a  country  monotonous  in  its  absence  of  tree  and  rock.  Again, 
the  familiar  phrases,  "The  desert  shall  bloom  as  the  rose,"  and  "The  grass 
withereth  and  the  flower  fadeth,"  according  to  travelers,  present  an  accurate 
description  of  the  Steppes  during  successive  seasons. 

The  following  references  will  be  found  of  value  in  this  connection : 

Miller,  Little  people  of  Asia pp.  117-28. 

Herbertson,  Man  and  his  work pp.  22-31. 

Herbertson,  Asia pp.  7-11. 

Norris,  Nadya:  a  tale  of  the  Steppes (Fiction). 

Herbertson,    Europe pp.  48-54. 

Carpenter,  Europe pp.   168-71. 

Life  in  the  Deserts:  Usually  the  greatest  rainfall  of  a  continent,  and  in 
consequence  the  densest  growth  of  vegetation,  is  found  along  the  coasts.  As 
one  proceeds  toward  the  interior  of  the  great  continent  of  Eurasia,  or  North 
America,  the  rainfall  diminishes,  and  grass  becomes  the  characteristic  vege- 
tation. (The  Steppe  Region.)  As  the  rainfall  diminishes  still  further,  the 
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land  becomes  more  and  more  arid,  the  grass  less  bountiful,  until  is  passes  at 
last  into  the  true  desert.  An  examination  of  the  maps  on  pages  113  and  114 
of  the  advanced  text  will  show  that  there  is  such  a  rainless  belt  stretching 
across  the  continent  from  China  to  the  Red  Sea.  After  locating  the  desert 
belt,  not  only  in  this  continent,  but  around  the  world,  the  teacher  should  take 
up  the  discussion  of  its  distinctive  characteristics,  bringing  out  its  peculiar 
forms  of  vegetable  growth,  and  how  they  are  adapted  to  the  climate;  its 
landscapes  made  monotonous  by  the  absence  of  a  variety  of  vegetation,  the 
extraordinary  clearness  of  its  air,  and  the  beauty  of  its  coloring ;  the  charac- 
teristic animals  of  the  region  and  their  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  life  they 
are  forced  to  live ;  and  lastly  the  oases  with  their  palms  and  fruit-trees  and 
their  congested  populations. 

Point  out  that  except  on  the  fringe  of  the  desert,  where  the  conditions 
are  simple  (the  Steppe  region),  and  where  the  population  lives  in  rude  vil- 
lages and  pastoral  camps,  and  in  the  larger  oases,  where  agricultural  pursuits 
are  carried  on,  the  life  of  the  people  is  a  truly  nomadic  one,  the  inhabitants 
being  chiefly  engaged  in  camel  and  caravan  driving.  These  people  hold  the 
greatest  contempt  for  a  settled  life,  and  use  their  opportunities  to  the  best 
advantage  for  plunder  and  treachery,  which  is  encouraged  by  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  people,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  any  effective  governmental 
surveillance. 

It  will  be  well  in  this  connection  to  compare  life  in  the  desert  with  that 
already  considered  in  the  Tundra  region.  They  are  alike  in  the  scarcity  of 
vegetation  and  in  the  lack  of  agricultural  conditions,  but  from  different 
causes ;  the  desert  has  little  beside  the  date-palm  for  food  and  the  camel  for 
transportation ;  the  Tundra  is  well  watered,  is  covered  in  many  places  with 
reindeer-moss,  and  its  streams  are  full  of  fish,  yet  in  many  respects,  the  in- 
habitant of  the  desert  is  the  more  fortunate,  for  shelter  and  clothing  are  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  and  then,  besides,  his  country  lies  where  he 
can  trade  with  rich  countries  adjacent,  and  this  carrying  trade  becomes  an 
important  source  of  income.  In  brief,  bring^out  that  though  life  in  a  desert 
shows  in  a  marked  way  the  influence  of  geographical  conditions,  yet  it  is  less 
primitive  and  less  isolated  than  that  which  is  developed  in  the  region  of  the 
Tundras. 

Such  descriptions  as  have  been  suggested  in  the  foregoing  notes  will  be  of 
profit  not  only  in  showing  how  in  a  large  way  a  people's  occupation  has  in- 
fluenced its  customs  and  ideals  of  life,  but  it  will  also  serve  to  show  the 
children  clearly  how  it  is  possible  that  such  diversities  in  language,  in 
customs,  and  in  tastes  as  are  exhibited  in  a  striking  way  among  the  countries 
of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Asia  have  come  about.  These  discussions  will  afford 
a  fitting  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  topic  mentioned  in  the  ad- 
vanced text,  "  Peoples  and  Countries  of  Europe,"  pp.  117-120. 

"Peoples  and  Countries"  (advanced  text,  pp.  117-120)  :  The  emphasis  in 
the  treatment  of  this  topic  should  fall  on  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
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various  nations  of  Europe, — the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  regard- 
ing their  origin  and  ultimate  division  into  some  twenty  countries,  and  the 
factors  which  account  for  their  diversities  in  language,  standards  of  living, 
and  governments. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  have  been  people  in  Europe  for  thou- 
sands of  years ;  that  it  is  a  much-disputed  question  as  to  who  the  first  people 
were,  where  they  came  from,  and  where  they  settled,  and  that  scientific  men 
have  evolved  two  theories  to  answer  these  questions.  By  excavating  deep 
into  the  earth,  they  have  found  skeletons  of  men,  together  with  rude  tools 
made  of  stone.  By  comparing  these  evidences  with  others  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  they  have  been  led  to  believe  that  all  the  races  of  Europe 
came  originally  from  one  tribe,  and  that  the  early  home  of  this  tribe  was 
somewhere  in  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia.  They  believe  also  that  the 
offspring  from  this  tribe  migrated  east  and  south,  and  towards  the  west 
into  Europe.  By  comparing  languages,  they  find  that  certain  words, 
like  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  in  all  the 
languages.  For  this  reason,  also,  they  believe  that  all  the  races  sprang  from 
one  tribe,  which  they  have  called  the  "Aryan"  tribe,  or  family.  Other  men, 
using  the  very  same  evidence  of  tools,  skeletons,  and  language,  have  come  to  a 
very  different  conclusion  regarding  the  early  home  of  the  race.  They  say 
that  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  once  dry  land,  and  that  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  were  once  one  great  land-mass,  and  that  what  is  now  the  sea  was  then 
the  home  of  these  early  people.  They  think  that  from  this  region  the  race 
spread  to  Africa,  to  Asia,  and  to  Europe.  In  talking  about  these  notions  the 
teacher  must  make  clear  to  the  children  that  they  are  only  more  or  less 
plausible  theories,  and  that  in  reality  no  one  actually  knows.  While  all  this 
is  very  uncertain,  yet  we  do  know  that  about  five  hundred  years  before  Christ 
Europe  was  fairly  well  peopled,  with  the  main  divisions  distributed  in  this 
way :  the  Latin  races  in  the  southern  region,  along  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
Teutons  in  the  north  central  part ;  the  Celts  in  the  extreme  western  part ; 
and  the  Slavs  to  the  northeast.  These  regions  should  be  clearly  defined  and 
expressed  by  the  children  on  outline  maps  of  the  continent.  (Read  to  them, 
also,  pages  10  and  n  of  Carpenter,  Europe.)  At  this  point  it  would  be  well 
to  recall  the  discussion  in  connection  with  the  preceding  topic, — of  how 
occupation,  and  the  conditions  which  determine  occupation,  account  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  differences  among  the  Slavs,  the  Celts,  the  Teutons,  and  the 
Latins — differences  which  as  time  passed  became  more  and  more  accentuated 
because  of  their  greater  isolation.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Alps  long  sepa- 
rated Italy  from  France.  The  Pyrenees  isolated  the  Spanish  peninsula  from 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  middle  Rhine  valley  was  the  frontier  of  Roman 
power,  and  was  the  boundary-line  between  the  primitive  Frank  and  German 
tribes,  which  developed  into  the  modern  nations  of  France  and  Germany. 
(See  map  XXII  in  the  appendix,  advanced  text.)  The  Rhine  delta  isolated 
and  fostered  the  Netherlands ;  Great  Britain  was  insular,  and  Scandinavia 
and  Italy  peninsular.  Slavonic  people  occupied  the  central  plain  and  de- 
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veloped  into  the  Russian  empire.  The  kingdom  of  Austro-Hungary,  became 
a  political  unit  in  the  Danube  valley.  ( See  Trotter,  Geography  of  Commerce, 
p.  242.)  Discuss  briefly  how  diversity  of  language  grew  out  of  this  segre- 
gation and  the  partial  isolation  of  these  peoples. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE   KINGDOM    OF  GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland; 
North  Sea,  English  Channel,  Irish  Sea;  Thames  River;  Cheviot  Hills;  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  magnitude  of  British  industrial  enterprise  and  the 
causes  for  her  commercial  supremacy. 

READING  LIST: 

Carpenter,  Europe Chaps.   VI,   VII,   VIII. 

Coe,    Modern    Europe Chaps.   II,  III   (Parts). 

Knox,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland   Chaps.  V,  VII,   XV,   XVIII,    XXII. 

"George,  Little  journeys  (England  and  Wales) |  Part  II  :pp.  47-5^    ^'^    ^'^ 

**George,   Little  journeys    (Scotland  and   Ireland) pp.  8-13. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.  Ill pp.  1 74-205. 

*Adams,  A  commercial  geography pp.  195-213. 

*Redway,    Commercial    geography pp.  295-303. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  249-60,   377-79. 

King,    Northern    Europe pp.  234-50. 

Stoddard,  Lectures     j-LJX.  •.^.j.  ~  •• ........  -PP^  et  seq. 

*Webster,  General  history  of  commerce pp.  446-56. 

Note  of  explanation:  One  asterisk  designates  those  books  adapted  for  teacher's  use  alone;  two 
asterisks,  those  which  can  be  read  by  fourth-grade  children  and  under;  while  the  absence  of  any 
asterisks  signifies  that  the  books  so  classed  can  be  read  by  fifth-  to  eighth-grade  children. 

Suggestions:  After  having  given  the  children,  through  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  the  above  references,  a  conception  of  the  variety  and  magnitude 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  some  of  the  reasons  why  she  has  become  the  foremost  nation 
in  the  world  in  these  respects. 

In  this  connection  bring  out  through  the  extended  discussion  of  the  maps 
and  of  the  children's  reading  that  the  chief  factors  in  British  supremacy  are 
the  following: 

1.  Her  fortunate  location,  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  great  markets  of 
continental  Europe.     (See  map,  advanced  text,  p.  154.) 

2.  Her  separation  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  chief  sources 
of  her  food  supply,  as  well  as  the  best  markets  for  her  manufactures,  by  the 
narrow  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

3.  By  having  an  equable  sea  climate,  which  is  favorable  to  all  her  in- 
dustries. 

4.  By  having  vast  and   rich  colonial  possessions   which   exchange  raw 
products  for  the  manufactured  articles  of  the  mother  country.     (For  a  map 
of  these  colonies,  see  Tarr  and  McMurry,  bk.  Ill,  p.  202 ;  also,  advanced  text, 
p.  154.)     Through  exchange  with  her  colonies  alone  Great  Britain  has  in- 
creased her  foreign  trade  to  nearly  double  that  of  any  other  nation.     This 
means  that  many  ships  must  be  employed;  hence  the  greatness  of  Britain's 
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carrying  trade.     It  is  said  that  more  than  a  thousand  vessels  enter  British 
ports  daily. 

5.  The  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  island  in  close  proximity  has 
made  a.n  enormous  industrial  development  possible.    Why?    This  expansion 
has  been  mainly  in  three  industries — the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  of  iron 
and  steel  products,  and  of  woolen  goods.    Why?     (For  a  map  showing  the 
coal-fields  of  the  British  Islands,  see  Tarr  and  McMurry,  bk.  Ill,  p.  184.) 

6.  The  superior  shipping  facilities  of  the  islands  render  transportation 
cheap  and  quick,  thus  facilitating  commercial  expansion.    No  manufacturing 
center  is  more  than  fifty  miles  from  a  port.     This  nearness  to  seaports,  to- 
gether with  an  excellent  system  of  railroads  and  canals,  is  a  large  factor  in 
bringing  about  Britain's  commercial  prosperity. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  above  statements 
as  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  British  trade  supremacy  is  of  no  value  in 
itself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  other  factors  just  as  important 
intrinsically  as  these.  The  value  lies  in  the  discussion  provoked  while  work- 
ing them  out  and  then  only  if  they  come  naturally  on  the  child's  part  as  a 
conclusion  which  he  has  drawn  after  reflecting  on  the  many  significant  details 
which  it  is  presumed  the  teacher  will  have  first  presented. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  The  English  people  are  a  fused  race,  being  a  people  of 
mixed  Latin  and  Teuton  blood. 

READING  LIST: 
(Caractacus  and  Boadicea). 

Henty,    Beric    the    Briton (Fiction). 

Biaisdell,   Stories  from   English   history pp.  1-17. 

Church,  Stories  from  English  history pp.  3-51. 

Guerber,    Story  of  the   English pp.  24-26. 

Pratt,  Stories  of  England pp.  5-52. 

Strickland,  Stories  from  ancient  history pp.  237-46,    300-307. 

Butterworth,   British   Isles pp.  285-91. 

(Alfred). 

Butterworth,   British  Isles pp.  102-106. 

Arnold,    Stepping-stones    to    literature 3:171-74. 

Baldwin,  Fifty  famous  stories  retold pp.  5-10. 

Church,  Stories  from  English  history pp.  82-92. 

Bosworth,  Alfred  the   Great 

Morris,   Historical   tales:    English pp.  30-44. 

Haaren  and  Poland,  Famous  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  pp.   135-42. 

Guerber,   Stories  of  the  English pp.  44-53. 

Blaisdell,    Stories    from    English   history pp.  31-37. 

Farmer,  Boy's  book  of  famous  rulers pp.  169-94. 

Gilrnan,    Magna   Charta  stories pp.  183-92. 

Strickland.    Stories   from    history pp.  67-100. 

Wright,  Children's  stories  in  English  literature !:57-78. 

*Besant,  The  story  of  King  Alfred 

Brooks,  Chivalric  days pp.  98-123. 

Church,  Stories  from  English  history pp.  67-9.2. 

(William    the    Conqueror). 

Blaisdell,    Stories    from    English   history pp.  47-66. 

Brooks,    Historic    boys    pp.  65-82. 

Haaren  and  Poland,  Famous  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  po.  167-72. 

Tappan,   In   the   days   of  William  the   Conqueror (Fiction). 

Guerber,    Stories   of  the   English pp.  73-84. 

Butterworth,  _Northern   lands pp.  61-66. 

Church,    Stories  from   English   history pp.  107-35. 

(Beowulf). 

Church,  Heroes  of  chivalry  and  romance pp.  1-60. 

Ragozin,    Siegfried  and  Beowulf pp.  211-330. 

Wright,  Children's  stories  in  English  literature i":2O-33. 

(Druids). 

Benedict,  Stories  of  persons  and  places  in  Europe pp.  107-10. 

Bulfinch,    Age    of    fable pp.  436-44. 

Guerber,  Story  of  the  English pp.  13-17. 
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Suggestions:  The  teacher  can  make  her  presentation  of  this  lesson  in- 
teresting and  effective  by  telling  the  story  of  Caractacus  and  Boadicea,  to 
illustrate  the  coming  of  the  Romans;  the  story  of  Beowulf  and  of  King 
Alfred,  to  bring  out  the  facts  of  the  coming  of  the  Saxons ;  and  finally  the 
story  of  Harold  and  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  for 
the  invasion  by  the  Normans. 

As  a  setting  for  the  stories  of  Caractacus  and  Boadicea,  the  purpose  of  the 
Roman  invasion  should  be  brought  out,  how  these  invaders  were  opposed  by 
the  Druids ;  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  make  roads  and  forts 
and  to  establish  their  civilization;  and  lastly  how  quickly  all  results  of  Roman 
occupation  disappeared. 

The  story  of  Beowulf,  if  sympathetically  told  by  the  teacher,  will  give  a 
good  notion  of  the  wild,  savage  life  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  their  ideals  of 
government  and  social  relationships.  Before  telling  the  story  the  teacher 
should  read  the  first  chapter  (vol.  I)  of  Taine's  History  of  English  literature; 
also,  the  first  sixteen  pages  of  Green's  Short  history  of  the  English  people. 
The  story  of  King  Alfred  will  serve  to  bring  out  the  better  and  nobler  side 
of  these  rough  people. 

The  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  Saxons  by  William  the  Conqueror  will 
give  the  opportunity  to  point  out  the  origin  of  the  Normans,  their  character, 
ideals,  and  particularly  how  they  differed  in  language  and  customs  from  the 
Saxons,  and  how  the  fusion  of  Celts,  Saxons,  and  Normans  after  a  long 
period  of  turbulence  accounts  in  the  main  for  the  fact  that  the  English  race 
is  by  no  means  a  pure  one,  but  originally  made  up  of  widely  varied  stock. 

The  effect  of  the  Conquest  in  enriching  the  English  language  should  be 
noted.  The  Norman  conquerors  naturally  came  to  comprise  the  aristoc- 
racy, while  upon  the  conquered  Saxons  devolved  the  work  of  tilling  the 
fields,  tending  the  herds,  and  ministering  as  servants  to  their  masters.  In 
consequence,  it  was  natural  that  all  words  relating  to  architecture;  to  dress, 
and  to  the  arts  and  trades  which  contributed  to  the  easy  life  of  the  Norman 
ladies ;  to  all  matters  having  to  do  with  war,  with  hunting,  and  with  cooking ; 
to  legal  forms  and  to  government ;  to  the  vices,  luxuries,  customs,  and  lives 
of  the  upper  classes,  should  be  French  in  their  origin.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  words  having  to  do  with  manual  occupations,  with  agriculture,  with 
stockraising,  and  with  the  duties  usually  performed  by  servants  are  of  Ger- 
manic origin.  The  teacher  should  select  words  illustrating  these  points. 
(See  "Foreign  words  in  English  speech,"  Brander  Matthews,  in  Harper, 
107:  476-479.)  For  example,  "hog"  is  Germanic,  while  "pork"  is  Norman- 
French.  The  Saxon  servant  tending  the  animal  applied  to  it  the  former 
term ;  when  it  appeared  on  the  table  before  the  Norman  knights  and  ladies  it 
was  no  longer  "hog,"  but  "pork."  So  with  "oxen"  and  "beef"  and  with  many 
other  words.  In  numerous  instances  either  the  Saxon  or  the  Norman  term 
forced  its  rival  from  the  language ;  so  that  many  have  not  survived,  but  yet, 
in  still  other  instances,  both  terms  have  come  down  to  us.  The  result  of  this 
fusion  was  greatly  to  increase  the  power  of  our  language  to  express  varying 
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shades  of  thought  and  feeling.    It  is  said  that  next  to  the  Greek  language  it 
has  made  the  English  the  most  splendid  poetic  language  of  the  world. 

Lesson  Unit  III :   The  government  of  Great  Britain. 

READING  LIST: 

Carpenter,     Europe pp.  76-84. 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  vol.  IX (Parts). 

"George,  Little  journeys  (Scotland  and  Ireland) pp.  28-30. 

King,  Northern  Europe pp.  114-18,   149-55. 

Knox,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland Chaps.    XXVIII,   XXIX. 

Coe,    Modern    Europe pp.  36-3 7. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.   Ill pp.  205-206. 

Suggestions:  Draw  from  the  above  references  the  characteristic  features 
cf  a  limited  monarchy, — i.  e.  a  government  in  which  the  ruler  is  hereditary, 
and  yet  can  rule  only  as  the  constitution  and  laws  prescribe.  Compare  the 
British  Parliament  with  our  Congress  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  creating 
membership,  terms  of  office,  qualifications  required  of  members,  duties  and 
privileges,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  control  exercised  over  their 
respective  executives. 

Bring  out  the  thought  that  historically  the  idea  of  a  limited  monarchy 
grew  out  of  the  desire  to  place  the  king  under  restraint  in  order  to  check 
any  tendency  to  ill-considered  and  arbitrary  action,  and  that  much  of  the 
history  of  England  is  but  the  story  of  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  his 
people  which  such  an  ambitious  design  precipitated.  The  first  step  was  taken 
when  the  people  quarreled  with  King  John  (i3th  century)  over  taxation, 
and  forced  the  Magna  Charta  from  him  as  a  concession  to  their  strength. 
(Relate  to  the  children  the  details  of  this  episode.)  The  growing  desire  for 
a  representative  system  did  not  receive  legal  recognition,  however,  for  nearly 
a  century,  when  the  so-called  model  Parliament  was  called  by  Edward  I 
( 1295) .  Emphasize  the  thought  that  the  present  liberal  and  effective  govern- 
ment of  England  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  growth,  and  that  the  struggle  to 
secure  it  has  made  of  the  English  people  a  race  which  is  sturdy,  independent, 
and  self-reliant  even  to  aggressiveness  in  its  thinking  and  acting. 

Lesson  Unit  IV:  The  picturesque  and  historical  features  for  which  the 
islands  are  famous. 

READING  LIST: 

Carpenter,  Europe Chaps.  V,   VIII. 

**George,    Little  journeys    (Scotland    and   Ireland) pp.   13-18. 

King,   Northern  Europe (Parts). 

Companion  Series,  By  land   and  sea pp.  6-n. 

Crosland,  Stories  of  the  City  of  London ( Parts) . 

Coe,    Modern    Europe Chaps.   II,  III,  IV   (Parts). 

Abbott,    Rollo    in    London pp.  80-97. 

Knpx,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland pp.  448-55. 

Irving,   Sketch  book (Parts). 

**Pratt,  Stories  of  England pp.  67-227    (Parts). 

Shaw,    Castle    Blair (A  story  of  Irish  life). 

Stoddard,     Lectures     {™L    ,IX-"; ."V p&iiaetseq. 

(Supplementary  vol.   I   i  Parts). 

**Wade,  Our  little  Irish  cousin 

Suggestions:  If  the  children  have  read  Scott's  Lady  of  the  lake  or  any  of 
the  poems  by  Burns,  give  considerable  time  to  the  references  to  Scottish 
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scenery  and  to  the  homes  of  Burns  and  Scott.  Besides  this,  read  and  talk 
about  such  historical  structures  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London  Tower,  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  Procure  pictures  wherever  possible  to  illustrate  your 
lesson.  Stoddard's  Lectures  (vol.  IX)  will  be  found  very  helpful  in  this  con- 
nection. 


A   STUDY    OF   THE    GERMAN    EMPIRE. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  Danube; 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Dresden. 

Lesson  Unit  I:    Bismarck,  and  his  great  work  in  unifying  Germany. 

READING  LIST: 

Butterworth,    Northern   lands pp.  80-83. 

Browne,  Chats  about  Germany r,p.  53-60. 

Knox,   Northern   Europe pp.  252-54,    304-305. 

*Bismarck  and  the  founding  of  the  German  Empire Atlantic — 82:411-24. 

*Bismarck    Century — 56  -.823-35. 

*Bismarck,  the  man  and   statesman Harper — 98:321-28. 

*A  visit  to  Bismarck Century — 67:664-70. 

*Bismarck  as  a  national  type Atlantic — 82:560. 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  vol.  _VI pp.  7-112    (Parts). 

Parmele,  A  short  history  of  Germany (Parts). 

Suggestions:  In  your  discussion  of  this  topic  compare  the  German  states 
prior  to  Bismarck's  time  with  the  American  colonies  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  bringing  out  the  thought  that  with  both  there  were  rivalries, 
jealousies,  and  constant  bickering.  It  was  particularly  marked  at  the  time 
William  I  became  king  of  Prussia  (1861).  He  chose  Bismarck  as  his 
chancellor.  Bismarck's  policy  was  twofold — to  weld  the  German  states  into 
a  nation,  and  to  place  the  Prussian  king  at  its  head.  Show  how  he  worked 
out  his  problem,  by  ( I )  creating  a  great  fighting-machine  out  of  the  Prussian 
army,  which  he  employed  to  break  the  power  of  Austria,  Prussia's  strongest 
rival  for  supremacy;  and  (2)  inaugurating  a  wave  of  national  patriotism 
through  the  triumph  of  his  armies  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-1871). 
Point  out  that  at  its  termination  (1871),  amid  unparalleled  enthusiasm. 
William  of  Prussia  was  given  the  title  of  German  Emperor,  and  the 
unification  was  complete. 

Discuss  the  interesting  details  of  Bismarck's  life, — how  as  a  student  he 
was  riotous  and  loved  the  fight ;  how  he  was  possessed  of  keen  insight  into 
human  nature ;  how  he  had  an  indomitable  will,  which  never  weakened  in  the 
face  of  opposition;  how  indifferent  he  was  to  popular  opinion;  and  how 
strong  his  love  was  for  his  country  and  for  his  king.  Discuss  his  policy  of 
"blood  and  iron"  and  the  tragic  grandeur  of  his  career.  Collect  stories  from 
the  references  given  above  to  illustrate  these  characteristic  traits  of  the  man. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  Germany's  remarkable  industrial  expansion  since  she 
became  a  nation. 
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READING  LIST: 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  280-87,   377-79- 

Carpenter,  Europe PP-  186-215,  223-34.  t 

Herbertson,    Europe PP-  59-64- 

Browne,  Chats  about  Germany pp.  9-34- 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.   Ill pp.  277-78,  281-97. 

Knox,  .Northern  Europe PP-  153-62. 

Butterworth,   Northern  lands pp.  15-276  (Parts). 

Butterworth,  Around  the  world pp.   1 93-202. 

'German  manufactures Chaut. — 27:137-41. 

itoddard,  Lectures,  vol.  VI pp.  7-112   (Parts). 

*Adams,  Commercial  geography pp.  214-27.  i   1 

•Industrial   advance    of   Germany -No.  Am.— 166:54-65. 

*The  economic  power  of  Germany Chaut. — 26 : 1 58-62. 

•Made  in  Germany Chaut.— 35 : 127-33. 

The  great  gun  king Cosmop. — 33  :358. 

Visit  to  Herr  Krupp Outlook — 70:222-27. 

Pyle,  Otto  of  the  silver  hand.i._._1 (Fiction). 

•Dawson,  German  life  in  town  and  country (Parts). 

•Bigelow,  The  children  of  the  nations pp.  1 1 1-26. 

•Webster,  General  history  of  commerce pp.  457-68. 

Suggestions:  Through  the  collateral  reading  cited  above  seek  first  to  give 
the  children  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  Germany's  industrial  activity.  To 
emphasize  her  commercial  greatness  discuss  the  following  facts : 

That  Germany  has  mountains  rich  in  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper  and  tin. 

That  it  has  more  than  a  thousand  mines  of  iron,  and  rich  coal-fields  near 
them.  (Discuss  the  value  of  this  proximity  of  coal  and  iron.) 

That  it  has  more  than  seven  hundred  factories  which  make  machinery 
alone.  One  of  these  covers  more  than  a  thousand  acres  (Krupp  works)  ; 
another  has  built  more  than  four  thousand  railroad  locomotives ;  and  another 
employs  more  than  forty  thousand  men. 

That  it  contains  enormous  beds  of  rock  salt,  one  of  which  has  been  worked 
for  fifty  years  and  is  not  yet  exhausted. 

That  she  produces  through  her  beet  industry  one  fourth  of  the  world's 
output  of  sugar. 

That  she  has  over  four  thousand  ocean  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying 
trade,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  more  than  two  million  tons. 

That  four  million  acres  are  sown  to  wheat,  eight  millions  to  potatoes,  and 
fourteen  millions  to  rye,  the  latter  being  the  staple  breadstuff  of  the  masses. 

That  Leipzig  alone  has  five  hundred  booksellers,  and  one  thousand  printing- 
offices,  the  latter  making  more  than  sixty  million  books  every  year. 

The  teacher  should  work  out  some  of  the  most  obvious  causes  which  have 
led  to  such  great  industrial  expansion  on  the  part  of  Germany.  In  working 
out  these  causes  she  will  not  only  pass  in  review  most  of  the  facts  which  the 
authors  have  mentioned  in  the  texts,  but  she  will  thereby  avoid  resorting  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  little  more  than  a  memory-cram  of  facts  which  are 
largely  unrelated  and  unorganized  as  therein  given. 

In  discussing  the  causes  for  this  rapid  development  of  Germany  the 
teacher  should  have  the  class  turn  to  maps  XIV  and  XV  (appendix,  ad- 
vanced text),  and  observe  that  no  other  country  is  in  such  close  touch  with 
so  many  great  commercial  nations  as  Germany.  Have  them  note  that  she 
touches  Russia  to  the  east,  Austria-Hungary  and  Switzerland  to  the  south, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  to  the  west,  and  Denmark  to  the  north. 
Ask  them  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  ports  of  Germany  and  those  of 
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the  east  coast  of  England,  and  estimate  the  time  it  will  take  to  reach  the 
British  markets  (about  a  day's  journey).  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Germany's 
central  location  is  a  most  fortunate  one.  This  matter  of  position  is  one  of  the 
most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  causes  of  Germany's  pros- 
perity. 

Another  important  factor  in  this  matter  is  Germany's  system  of  internal 
transportation.  The  maps  already  referred  to  can  be  made  to  answer,  though 
they  do  not  show  clearly  some  of  the  points  which  we  wish  to  consider.  Note 
first  that  Germany  has  navigable  rivers  flowing  into  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  to  the  north,  and  into  the  Black  Sea  to  the  south.  By  a  close  inspection 
of  the  maps  it  will  be  seen  that  the  head-waters  of  these  rivers  and  their 
tributaries  are  tied  together  by  an  elaborate  system  of  canals.  (The  map, 
p.  127,  advanced  text,  shows  the  canals  more  clearly.)  Note  further  that 
this  waterway  system  of  Germany  is  also  connected  with  a  similar  system  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  making  it  possible,  for  example,  for 
freight  on  the  Vistula  to  be  carried  by  internal  waterways  to  Paris,  Antwerp, 
and  Rotterdam.  Again,  observe  that  the  Danube  River  is  connected  by  canal 
(Ludwig  Canal)  with  the  Rhine  River,  thus  affording  a  direct  water-route 
passing  through  Germany  between  the  Black,  the  Caspian,  the  East,  and  the 
North  Sea.  (The  benefit  of  a  great  body  of  transcontinental  freight  passing 
through  a  country  should  be  dwelt  upon  here.)  Similarly  Germany  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by  a  canal  which  connects  the 
Rhone  River  and  the  Rhine.  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  ship  canal,  between  the 
North  and  the  Baltic  seas,  cutting  off  two  days'  travel,  and  which  has  served 
greatly  to  stimulate  traffic  between  the  northern  ports,  should  also  be  noted 
and  discussed.  In  talking  about  the  significance  of  this  elaborate  system  of 
internal  waterways  bring  out  the  fact  that  transport  by  water  is  the  cheapest 
way  to  ship  goods,  as  no  roads  have  to  be  built.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
much  slower  than  by  railroad,  and  cannot  be  used  for  freight  of  a  perishable 
nature.  It  is  said  that  iron  and  steel  is  carried  from  the  various  foundries  in 
the  Ruhr  Valley  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  miles,  by  this 
means,  for  from  eighty  to  ninety  cents  per  ton.  This  is  but  little  more  than 
the  average  rate  per  ton-mile  in  the  United  States.  Point  out  how  such  a 
system  of  cheap  transportation  will  greatly  stimulate  industrial  enterprises. 

Besides  the  rivers,  with  their  connecting  canals,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Germany  is  covered  with  a  network  of  railroads  which  in  importance  and 
perfection  of  organization  is  excelled  only  in  the  United  States.  (See  map 
XV,  appendix,  advanced  text.)  These  systems  of  land  and  water  transporta- 
tion are  so  admirably  organized  and  controlled  that  the  one  supplements 
instead  of  competes  with  the  other,  for  the  waterways  are  utilized  by  slow  and 
heavy  freights,  while  passengers  and  perishable  freights  are  handled  by  the 
railroads.  Ninety  per  cent  of  these  systems  are  owned  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, which  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the  cheapness  of  the  rates. 
Discuss  how  such  excellent  transportation  facilities,  together  with  low  rates 
of  transportation,  have  served  to  stimulate  industrial  enterprises.  Largely  as 
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a  result  of  such  an  excellent  system  of  internal  communication,  the  industrial 
life  has  been  so  stimulated  and  unified  as  to  make  Germany,  in  the  language 
of  Trotter,  in  his  Geography  of  Commerce  (p.  285),  "One  vast  workshop." 

Another  factor  in  this  industrial  expansion  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  for 
in  reality  it  conditions  all  the  others,  is  the  character  of  the  people  themselves. 
As  Carpenter,  in  his  Geographical  reader  (Europe,  p.  190),  very  aptly  says, 
"But  something  more  than  fertile  soil,  rich  mines,  and  network  of  railroads, 
good  seaports,  and  navigable  rivers  is  needed  to  make  a  country  great  in 
manufacture  and  commerce;  it  is  necessary  to  have  thrifty  people  with  a 
turn  for  trade."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Germans  as  a  people  combine  all 
those  qualities  of  perseverance,  frugality,  thoroughness  in  detail,  and  shrewd- 
ness in  driving  bargains  which  characterize  the  good  trader. 

At  this  point  have  the  children  read  the  references  cited  which  bring  out 
forcibly  these  traits  of  the  Germans,  and  also  the  part  which  the  nation  plays 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Their  foresight  and  thrift  as  well  as  progressiveness  is  shown  in  the  en- 
couragement bestowed  by  the  state  on  the  higher  commercial  and  technical 
education  of  the  people.  In  1884  it  is  reported  that  the  total  attendance  at 
the  German  polytechnic  schools  was  under  two  thousand.  In  1896,  in  one  of 
the  schools  alone  there  were  in  attendance  more  than  three  thousand  students. 
The  superior  knowledge  and  technical  skill  thus  gained  have  been  no  small 
factors  in  putting  Germany  in  the  industrial  position  which  she  now  occupies. 
Under  such  trade  stimulus  Germany  is  fast  becoming  a  nation  of. colonies.  It 
has  colonies  in  Africa  and  China,  and  owns  besides  many  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  Its  merchants  have  established  business  houses  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  colonies  of  other  nations  as  well  as  in  their  own.  This 
means  that  Germany  is  destined  to  play  a  constantly  increasing  part  in  the 
domain  of  world  commerce. 

Point  out  in  conclusion  how  remarkable  all  this  is  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
previous  to  1871  Germany  consisted  of  some  twenty-six  independent  duchies 
which  were  frequently  at  war  with  each  other. 

Lesson  Unit  III:    The  Rhine :    As  a  trade  route  and  in  song  and  story. 

READING  LIST: 

*The   Rhine   country Chaut. — 26  '.467-74. 

*Down    the    Rhine Century — 61:206-17,   682-85,   819-31. 

*A  trip  down  the  Rhine Chaut. — 35:254-70. 

The  Rhine  Stoddard    Lectures,    vol.    VI L 

Carpenter,    Europe pp.  234-48. 

Youth's   Companion   series,    Northern    Europe pp.   104-08. 

Herbertson,    Europe pp.  68-74   (Parts). 

Butterworth,   Northern   lands pp.  133-34,    '4-2-5-2>    I54-57,    i^1  6|. 

221-43. 

Browne,  Chats  about  Germany pp.  67-127. 

Coe,    Europe pp.  167-86. 

Tarr  &  McMurry,  Bk.  Ill pp.  297-300. 

**Andrews,  Seven  little  sisters pp.  85-97. 

Neally,  To  Nuremberg  and  back (Parts). 

Knox,   Northern   Europe pp.   164-72,    iSjgo. 

Abbott,  Rollo  on  the  Rhine (Parts). 

** Wade,  Our  little  German  cousin 

Guerber,   Legends  of  the  Rhine (Parts). 

Ragozin,    Siegfried (The   story). 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  vol.   VII pp.  5   et  seq. 
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Suggestions:  Germany  is  widely  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
of  the  River  Rhine,  for  the  castles,  for  the  quaint  villages,  and  for  the  pic- 
turesque cathedrals  which  line  its  banks.  It  would  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable  to  spend  some  time  reading  and  talking  about  trips  which  travelers 
have  taken  on  it.  First  require  the  children  to  trace  out  the  river  on  a  map, 
noting  that  it  rises  high  up  in  the  Alps,  that  it  has  cut  its  way  through  the 
hills  of  the  south  German  plateau,  and  that  on  its  lower  course  it  has  deposited 
a  broad  flood  plain  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  fertile  agricultural 
regions  in  all  Europe.  Review  what  has  already  been  presented  regarding 
the  importance  of  the  Rhine  as  a  trade  route. 

Having  done  this,  procure  as  many  of  the  references  cited  as  possible,  or- 
ganize the  material  which  they  contain,  and  either  tell  the  children  the  story, 
read  to  them,  or  permit  them  to  read  for  themselves.  The  teacher  should, 
in  addition  to  showing  the  children  the  pictures  given  in  these  references, 
collect  a  scrap-book  of  magazine  pictures  illustrating  in  greater  variety  scenes 
along  the  river. 

In  addition,  if  time  permits,  relate  the  interesting  details  of  the  famous 
legends  of  the  Rhine — legends  which  in  some  form  have  found  their  way 
into  the  great  operas  and  writings  of  the  world.  Among  the  most  famous  are 
the  following :  The  Lorelei,  Siegfried  and  the  Dragon,  the  legend  of  the 
Maus  Tower  at  Bingen,  and  the  Bells  of  the  Rhine.  In  this  connection  it 
would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  discuss  the  life  and  work  of  Richard 
Wagner,  and-  particularly  the  use  which  he  made  of  some  of  these  legends  in 
his  great  operas. 


A    STUDY    OF   THE    KINGDOM    OF   THE    NETHERLANDS. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :    The  Netherlands,  Holland;  Amster- 
dam, The  Hague,  Baltic  Sea,  North  Sea ;  Rhine  River,  Zuyder  Zee. 

Lesson  Unit  I:    The  country :    Its  people  and  their  occupations. 

READING  LIST: 

*Adams,  Commercial   geography pp.  250-57. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  274-79. 

Carpenter,    Europe pp.  133-56. 

Youth's  Companion   series,    Northern    Europe pp.  18-38. 

Companion  series,  By  land  and  sea pp.  12-15. 

Knox,   N9rthern   Europe Chaps.   I-VIII    (Parts). 

**Shaw,  Big  people  and  little  people  of  other  lands....  pp.  83-91. 

Knox,  Siam  and  Java pp.  326-29,  377-86,  425-28. 

Coe,    Modern   Europe pp.  133-54- 

*Hough,  Dutch  life  in  town  and  country Chaps.  I-I1I,  VI,  VIII,  XXI. 

Benedict,  Stories  of  persons  and  places  in  Europe pp.  183-206. 

Johonnot,   Ten   great   events   in   history pp.  145-65. 

Dodge,  Hans  Brinker (Fiction). 

Dodge,  Land  of  pluck (  Stories) . 

**Chance,  Little  folks  of  many  lands pp.  37-52. 

**Chamberlain,  How  we  are  clothed pp.  21-24. 

*Bigelow;  The  children  of  the  nations pp.  1 53-83. 

**George,  Little  journeys    (Holland,   Belgium  and  Den- 
mark)     (Parts). 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  vol.  VII pp.  173  et  seq. 

*  Webster,  General  history,  of  commerce pp.  475-77. 
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Suggestions:  Turn  to  the  map  on  page  127  of  the  advanced  text.  Observe 
from  the  shading  that  much  of  the  Netherlands  is  below  the  sea-level,  while 
only  a  small  part  of  it,  in  the  extreme  east,  reaches  an  elevation  of  one  thou- 
sand feet.  With  the  references  cited  above  as  a  basis,  discuss  the  methods  by 
which  the  land  has  been  reclaimed.  In  this  connection  talk  about  the  latest 
enterprise,  which  is  to  build  a  dike  across  the  entrance  to  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
pump  out  the  water,  and  thus  transform  it  into  a  fertile  plain.  (See  McClure, 
21 :  648-658;  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  60:  551-555;  Nature,  65:  275-277.)  Estimate 
how  much  the  tillable  country  would  be  increased  in  area  by  this  undertaking. 
Observe  that  the  Rhine  is  the  chief  river  of  the  region.  Point  out  that  in 
reality  much  of  the  area  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  delta  composed  of  the  soil 
washed  down  and  deposited  by  this  river.  As  the  Netherlands  has  an 
abundant  rainfall  and  a  temperate  climate,  the  conditions  are  suitable  for 
agricultural  pursuits.  Bring  out  in  your  discussion  of  the  references  that 
dairying  and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people ;  that  in  fact 
the  Netherlands  exports  to  England  such  quantities  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy  that  she  has  been  frequently  called  "The  Dairy  Farm  of  Great  Britain." 

Bring  out  next  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Netherlands,  her  fortu- 
nate situation,  the  extent  and  richness  of  her  colonial  possessions  (see  "Study 
of  the  East  Indies,"  p.  82),  and  that  her  chief  revenue  lies  in  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  these  colonies.  Bring  out  the  excellence  of  her  system  of 
internal  transportation,  and  the  value  of  her  forwarding  trade  with  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  other  interior  countries  of  Europe,  which  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  flow 
through  Holland.  Show  how  all  these  have  been  factors  in  giving  Holland 
her  great  commerce,  which  in  point  of  value  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
her  size. 


A    STUDY    OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF    DENMARK. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :     North  Sea,  Baltic,  Wilhelm  Ship 
Canal ;  Copenhagen ;  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany. 

Lesson  Unit  I:    The  people  and  industries  of  Denmark. 

READING   LIST: 
**George,    Little   journeys    (Denmark) (Parts). 

Carpenter,  j^urope pp.   156-63. 

Coe,    Modern    Europe pp.  119-32. 

Butterworth,   Northern   lands pp.  277-87. 

Knox,    Northern    Europe '. pp.  399-448. 

Benedict,   Stories  of  persons  and  places  in   Europe. ...  pp.  85-100. 
*Brochner,   Danish   life  in  town  and  country (Parts). 

Herbertson,   Europe pp.  1-26   (Parts). 

King,  Northern  Europe pp.  297-301. 

"Webster,    General   history  of   commerce p.  484. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  307-308. 

*Adams,   Commercial   geography pp.  264-67. 

Suggestions:    Point  out  that  in  many  respects  Denmark  is  similar  to  the 
Netherlands.    It  is  a  low  country,  though  not  below  the  sea-level ;  it  is  part  of 
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the  great  low  plain  of  North  Europe;  its  principal  industries  are  likewise 
dairying  and  agriculture,  and  its  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Work  these  points  out  by  reference  to  maps.  (See  advanced  text, 
p.  127.) 

Bring  out,  however,  that  in  many  other  important  particulars  the  country 
differs  from  the  Netherlands.  Its  people  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  Nor- 
wegians than  they  are  to  the  Dutch,  for  they  speak  virtually  the  same  tongue. 
Then,  the  land  as  a  whole  is  not  so  fertile,  for  there  are  regions  consisting 
largely  of  bogs,  sandy  flats,  and  heather-covered  plains.  Hence  it  lacks  the 
natural  advantages  which  the  Netherlands  enjoy.  Neither  is  Denmark  so 
fortunately  situated  for  participation  in  the  forwarding  trade  of  the  world. 
In  this  connection  compare  her  colonial  possessions  with  those  of  the  Nether- 
lands, noting  that  they  are  limited  to  Greenland.  Iceland,  and  the  small 
islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  are 
relatively  unproductive  and  unimportant.  In  comparison  with  the  depend- 
encies of  the  Netherlands,  they  are  of  little  commercial  value. 


A    STUDY    OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF    NORWAY    AND    SWEDEN. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Baltic,  North  Sea,  Atlantic,  Arctic, 
Skagerrack ;  Kiolen  Mountains ;  Christiania,  Stockholm ;  Norway,  Sweden. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  Once  the  home  of  the  Vikings,  a  vanished  race  of  sea 
fighters. 

READING  LIST: 

Longfellow,   Skeleton  in  armor (Poem). 

**Andrews,  Ten  boys Wulf  the  Saxon  boy. 

*Kenyon,    Scandinavia Bulletin  No. V,  S.F.  State  Norm.  Series. 

Du  Chaillu,   Land  of  the  long  night Chap.  XXX. 

Davis,  Norway  nights  and  Russian  days pp.  45-52. 

±iall,  Viking  tales (Parts). 

Ragozin,   Frithjof,   Viking  of  Norway (A  story). 

Griffis,  The  romance  of  discovery pp.  28-44. 

**George,  Little  journeys  (Norway  and  Sweden) (Parts). 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  vol.  I pp.  9  et  seq. 

*  Webster,  General  history  of  commerce pp.  483-84. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  305-307. 

*Adams,    Commercial    geography pp.  258-64. 

Du  Chaillu,   Ivan   the   Viking (Fiction). 

Ballantyne,  Erling  the  bold (Fiction). 

Suggestions:  In  your  discussion  of  this  topic  try  to  give  the  children  a 
realization  of  the  character  and  hardihood  of  the  Vikings.  Talk  about  their 
rowboats  and  weapons,  about  how  they  coasted  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  North  Seas,  how  they  forced  a  settlement  in  France  which  came 
to  be  called  Normandy,  and  from  which,  at  a  later  time,  came  the  Normans 
who  under  William  the  Conqueror  defeated  Harold  at  Hastings,  thereby 
establishing  themselves  in  England ;  how  other  bands  pushed  out  to  the  west, 
reaching  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  main  land  of  North  America  before 
the  time  of  Columbus.  Correlate  this  part  of  the  discussion  with  the  history 
stories  the  children  no  doubt  will  have  had  at  some  previous  time. 
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Lesson  Unit  II:    The  climate  and  physical  features  of  Scandinavia. 

READING  LIST: 

Coe,  Modern  Europe pp.  92-94,    107-112,    118. 

Johonnot,    Geographical   reader pp.  175,  190-97,  401-407. 

Carpenter,  Europe pp.  164-66. 

Ballou,  Footprints  of  travel pp.  235-36,  260,  265-66,  342. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.  Ill p.  257. 

**Pratt,  Northern  Europe pp.  73-77,   80-84. 

Youth's  Companion  series,   The  wide  world pp.  88-95. 

Companion  series,   By  land  and  sea pp.  53-59. 

Herbertson,    Europe pp.  1-29. 

*Kenyon,  Scandinavia, Bulletin  No. V,  S.F.  State  Norm.  Series. 

Stoddard,    Lectures,   vol.   I pp.  9  et  seq. 

Suggestions:  The  best  way  to  bring  out  the  characteristics  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian scenery  will  be  through  an  examination  of  any  good  map  of  the 
peninsula  followed  by  a  reading  of  the  references  which  best  bring  out  these 
features. 

In  discussing  the  climate  point  out  that  the  winters  on  the  Norwegian 
side  of  the  peninsula  are  much  milder ;  the  fiords,  though  in  the  most  north- 
erly parts,  are  open  all  winter. 

Take  up  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  relatively  mild  climate  of  this 
legion,  but  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  explaining  it  on  the  basis  of  a  branch 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  sweeping  up  the  coast.  Meteorologists  are  now  insisting 
that  the  popular  conception  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  it  applies  to  Norway  is 
erroneous,  and  that  in  reality  the  Gulf  Stream  at  this  point  is  nothing  more 
than  a  great  ocean  drift,  and  that  the  mild  temperature  of  Western  Europe 
is  due  rather  to  the  prevailing  ocean  winds,  and  that  in  fact  any  region  whose 
winds  are  universally  from  the  sea  will  have  its  climate  perceptibly  tempered. 
(The  teacher  will  find  this  discussed  in  the  following:  Scribner's,  vol.  XXI, 
"The  Gulf  Stream" ;  Bulletin  American  Geographical  Society,  July,  1901, 
"Certain  Persistent  Errors  in  Geography.") 

Lesson  Unit  III :    The  character  of  the  people :  their  life  and  occupations. 

READING  LIST: 

Ingersoll,    The    book    of    the    ocean pp.  231-48  (Parts). 

**George,  Little  journeys   (Norway  and  Sweden) (Parts). 

Martineau,   Feats  on   the   fjord (Fiction). 

Ballou,  Footprints  of  travel pp.  240-41.  245-46,   255-56,   27073. 

*K  enyon,    Scandinavia Bulletin  No. V,  S.F.  State  Norm.  Series. 

Coe,    Modern    Europe pp.  93-101,    115-16. 

Carpenter,    Europe pp.   178-80,    182-84. 

Johonnot,    Geographical    reader pp.  193-97,  401-407. 

Butterworth,  Northern  lands Chap.  XVI   (Parts). 

Youth's  Companion  series.  Northern  Europe pp.  11-17. 

**Wade,  Our  little  Norwegian  cousin (farts). 

Benedict,  Stories  of  persons  and  places  in  Europe pp.  61-84. 

Du  Chaillu,   Land  of  the  long  night (Parts). 

King,    Northern    Europe pp.  269-96. 

Knox,   Northern  Europe pp.  448-506. 

Boyesen,   Modern   Vikings (Parts). 

State  series.   Fourth  reader pp.  53-63. 

Stoddard,    Lectures,   vol.    I pp.  9  et  seq. 

Boyesen,  Norseland  tales 

Boyesen,  Boyhood  in  Norway 

Suggestions:  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people  and  their  industries, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  long  winters  and  the  roughness  of  the 
country  preclude  any  farming  of  importance,  so  that  the  people  of  the  north 
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have  no  choice  but  to  take  to  fishing  and  living  on  reindeer,  but  that  in  the 
south,  particularly  in  Sweden,  there  is  considerable  good  farming  land, 
though  it  is  not  great  enough  in  area  to  give  all  the  breadstuff  which  the 
inhabitants  need.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  dairying  is  a  very  im- 
portant industry  in  this  region ;  Sweden  exports  millions  of  pounds  of  butter 
yearly  to  Great  Britain ;  timber,  fishing,  and  the  mining  of  iron  ore,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  are  very  important  industries,  and  give  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  men.  In  one  fishing  center  alone — the  Lofoden  Islands — there 
are  forty  thousand  men  and  seven  thousand  vessels  engaged,  in  the  month 
of  March,  in  catching  and  curing  cod  and  herring. 


.       A  STUDY  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

(AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  AND  THE  MINOR  BALKANS.) 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania,  Servia, 
Tyrol,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria ;  Danube ;  Vienna,  Belgrade ;  Alps,  Carpathian 
Mountains. 

Lesscm  Unit  I:  The  great  diversity  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  character- 
istic products  of  the  region. 

READING  LIST: 

Carpenter,    Europe pp.   171-72,  273-80,  293-309. 

Coe,    Modern    Europe pp.  357-59. 

*Palraer,  Austro-Hungarian  life  in  town  and  country. .  Chaps.  I,  IV,  VII,  XII. 

Cole,  The  gipsy  road (Parts). 

Knox,  Central  Europe pp.  432-532. 

Benedict,  Stories  of  persons  and  places  in  Europe. ..  j  pp.  252-75. 

Youth's  Companion  series,  Under  sunny  skies ~. . .  pp.  123-31. 

Herbertson,    Europe pp.  112-42,    142-164. 

Stoddard,   Lectures,   vol.    VI pp.  115-224    (Parts). 

*Webster,  General  history  of  commerce pp.  478-80. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  294-98. 

*Adams,  Commercial  geography „ pp.  277-87. 

Suggestions:  Review  the  history  of  these  states  treated  in  the  "Study  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,"  p.  43. 

As  these  countries  are  almost  entirely  comprised  in  the  Danube  Valley, 
and  as  they  have  many  characteristics  in  common,  they  may  as  well  be  con- 
sidered together. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  region  of  the  Danube  has  been  for  centuries  the 
seat  of  invasion  and  counter-invasion  by  races  from  Asia  as  well  as  from 
Europe,  more  languages  are  spoken  to-day  among  the  nations  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  and  the  Danube  Valley  than  in  any  other  region  of  similar  area  in 
the  world. 

All  the  races  of  Europe  and  some  of  Asia  are  represented  here.  There  are 
Jews,  Turks,  Greeks,  Slavs,  Armenians,  Germans,  Latins,  and  peoples  closely 
related  to  the  Mongolians  in  considerable  numbers ;  in  only  three  provinces 
of  Austria  is  one  language  (German)  generally  spoken.  In  Hungary  there 
are  many  villages  where  as  many  as  three  distinct  languages  are  in  general 
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use.  It  is  said  that  in  Austria  there  are  thousands  of  schools  in  which  the 
Czech  tongue  is  taught,  and  other  thousands  where  the  language  of  the 
Slavs  is  spoken.  Point  out  also  that  there  is  as  great  a  dissimilarity  in  re- 
ligion, in  ideals  of  government,  in  customs,  in  standards  of  living,  as  there 
is  in  language,  and  that  in  consequence  the  people  are  jealous  and  suspicious 
of  each  other,  making  it  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  bring  these  people 
under  a  common  rule.  The  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  and  the 
isolation  which  its  valleys  give,  h^s  so  accentuated  these  racial  differences 
that  it  is  a  surprise  that  such  people  with  little. in  common  save  political 
antagonism  can  be  held  together  under  the  same  rule.  The  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  Austria-Hungary,  a  great  area,  near  in  size  to  Russia,  is 
under  one  rule,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  basin  of  the  Danube  is  a 
great  food-producing  country,  and  also  that  it  has  long  been  the  natural  trade 
route  between  Asia  and  the  countries  of  the  North  Sea.  These  character- 
istics have  given  the  countries  of  Austria  and  Hungary  a  certain  amount  of 
commercial  unity  which  has  served  in  a  measure  to  overcome  the  antago- 
nisms engendered  through  race  hatred. 

Amplify  somewhat  the  two  thoughts  suggested  in  the  last  paragraph, — 
i.  e.  that  the  Danube  basin  is  a  great  food-producing  region,  and  that  it  is 
the  natural  trade  route  between  Asia  and  the  North  Sea1  countries. 

In  connection  with  the  second  point,  that  the  Danube  has  been  for  centuries 
the  natural  overland  trade  route  between  Asia  and  the  North  Sea,  review  the 
discussion  the  class  has  already  had  regarding  the  canal  connection  between 
the  Danube  and  the  waters  flowing  into  the  North  Sea.  ( See  "Study  of  the 
German  Empire,"  p.  18.) 

Bring  out  in  your  discussion  of  the  references  cited  the  following  facts : — 

That  no  other  region  of  Europe  has  such  a  mixture  of  races  as  the  Danube 
Valley. 

That,  by  means  of  canals,  freight  can  be  carried  entirely  by  water  from  the 
Danube  to  the  North  Sea. 

That  it  was  the  great  trade  route  between  Europe  and  Asia  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

That  the  rich  valley  of  the  Danube  is  largely  a  food-producing  region,  in 
which  wheat  is  the  chief  product. 

That  those  portions  of  Austria-Hungary  lying  outside  the  Danube  Valley 
contain  large  mineral  deposits. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

Map  Locations   (to  be  taught  first):     Alps;  Bern,  Zurich,  Geneva;  St. 
Gotthard  Pass. 

Lesson  Unit  I:    The  scenery  of  Switzerland. 
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READING  LIST: 

Carpenter,    Europe pp.  249-60. 

Herbertson,    Europe pp.  94-109. 

Coe,    Modern    Europe pp.  225-49. 

Stockton,  Personally  conducted pp.  j  19-37. 

Youth's  Companion  series,  Northern  Europe pp.  78-94  (Parts). 

**Shaw,  Big  people  and  little  people  of  other  lands pp.  77-82. 

Headley,  Mountain  adventures ._._ pp.  1-145.  (Parts). 

**George,  Little  journeys  (France  and  Switzerland) (Parts). 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  vol.  I pp.  121  et  seq. 

Suggestions:  It  will  be  impossible  to  give  the  children  any  adequate 
notion  of  the  grandeur  of  Alpine  scenery,  except  through  the  generous  use 
of  interesting  and  detailed  description.  A'dventures  which  mountain-climbers 
have  experienced,  and  pictures  which  in  any  ;way  show  the  magnificence  of 
the  glaciers,  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  of  Switzerland  should  be  em- 
ployed. The  effort  which  the  teacher  expends  in  collecting  materials  of  this 
sort  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  interest  which  it  will  arouse. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  The  history  and  chief  characteristics  of  the  Swiss  people 
together  with  their  government. 

READING  LIST: 

Carpenter,    Europe pp.  260-71. 

Knox,  Central   Europe pp.  276-82. 

Coe,    Modern    Europe pp.  236-38. 

Youth's  Companion  series,  Northern  Europe pp.  95-103. 

Knox,  Central   Europe Chaps.  XV,  XVI   (Parts). 

*Story,  Swiss  life  in  town  and  country Chaps.   I.   II,   III,  TV,   X,   XIII. 

**Bouvet,  Bernardo  and  Laurette (A    story). 

Morris,  Historical  tales:  German .pp.  145-57,    165-70. 

** ,  Konrad,  the  little  Swiss  boy (A  story). 

Stoddard,    Lectures,   vol.    I pp.  121    et  seq. 

**Wade,  Our  little  Swiss  cousin 

Haaren  and  Poland,  Famous  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.. pp.  226-32. 

Suggestions:  In  your  discussion  of  these  references  bring  out  the  follow- 
ing facts : — 

That  Switzerland  is  the  oldest  republic  now  in  existence. 

That  the  country  consists  @f  twenty-five  cantons,  or  districts. 

That  each  canton  is  a  state  with  its  own  government  and  constitution,  and 
having  a  representation  in  a  national  congress. 

That  every  citizen  has  a  vote. 

That  two  important  and  unusual  rights  exist, — the  Referendum,  by  which 
the  people  can  have  proposed  laws  submitted  to  a  general  vote  of  the  country, 
and  the  Right  of  Initiative,  by  which  a  group  of  citizens  may  at  any  time 
propose  new  measures  and  submit  them  to  a  general  vote. 

Compare  the  Swiss  form  of  government  with  our  own  in  these  respects. 
Next  bring  out  something  of  the  history  of  the  struggle  which  these  people 
have  experienced  in  preserving  their  liberty  and  independence  as  a  nation. 
Relate  in  this  connection  the  story  of  William  Tell — not  as  a  true  story,  but 
one  which  will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  people.  Tell  also  of  the  famous 
battle  of  Morgarten,  wherein  thirteen  hundred  mountaineers  overwhelmed 
ten  times  their  number — the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army — and  established 
their  independence.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Lion  of  Lucerne.  This  statue, 
carved  by  the  famous  Icelander,  Thorwaldsen,  commemorates  the  great 
bravery  of  the  Swiss  people. 
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Lesson  Unit  III:  The  industries  of  Switzerland  and  her  commercial 
position. 

READING  LIST: 

Carpenter,    Europe pp.  260-71    (Parts). 

Companion  series,  By  land  and  sea -pp.  42-46. 

Knox,  Central  Europe Chaps.  XVII,   XVIII,   XX.      • 

*Story,  Swiss  life  in  town  and  country Chaps.  II,  VII,  VIII,  IX. 

**George,  Little  journeys  (France  and  Switzerland) (Parts). 

Stoduard,  Lectures,  vol.  I pp.  1-21  et  seq. 

Frith,  The  romance  of  engineering pp.  289  et  seq. 

*  Webster,  General  history  of  commerce.... p.  483. 

*Adams,    Commercial    geography pp.  268-76. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  288-89. 

Suggestions:  From  the  map  on  page  127  of  the  advanced  text  note  that 
Switzerland  has  on  her  borders  the  great  trading  nations  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  and  France,  with  which  she  is  in  excellent  communication  by 
good  wagon-roads  over  the  Alpine  passes,  and  also  by  an  unsurpassed  system 
of  railroads.  The  railroad  mileage  in  Switzerland,  in  proportion  to  area,  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  Belgium  excepted.  The  rates 
are  also  very  cheap.  A  ticket  costing  $10.50  entitles  one  to  travel  over  the 
railroads  and  lake  steamers  as  much  as  he  wishes  to  for  thirty  days.  (Adams, 
Commercial  Geography,  p.  273.)  The  cheapness  of  the  rates,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  railroads,  together  with  the  many  scenic  attractions  which 
Switzerland  affords,  have  built  up  a  very  large  and  lucrative  tourist  trade.  It 
is  said  that  more  than  a  million  travelers  visit  Switzerland  annually,  and  that 
in  1898  they  left  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars  in  the  country.  Indeed,  the 
foreign  tourist  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  income  to  the 
people  of  Switzerland.  However,  because  nearly  all  the  supplies  which  the 
country  sells  the  tourist  are  imported,  not  all  of  the  money  which  is  received 
is  kept. 

As  regards  the  industries  of  the  country,  point  out  that  on  account  of  its 
mountainous  character  Switzerland  is  not  an  agricultural  country,  although 
the  climate  and  rainfall  are  suitable.  Most  of  its  breadstuff  is  therefore  im- 
ported. Cattle-raising  and  dairying  are  the  distinctive  Alpine  industries. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  bring  out  in  this  connection  how  cattle  follow  the 
snow-line  as  it  recedes  in  the  summer.  "As  the  snow  melts  in  the  spring, 
tens  of  thousands  of  cows  are  driven  to  the  highlands  to  feed  there  until  the 
frost  compels  them  to  return  to  their  winter  provender  of  hay ;  the  herder 
milks  the  cows  and  makes  cheese  and  butter,  cheese  being  the  principal  out- 
put. About  once  a  fortnight  supplies  are  taken  to  the  herders,  and  the  cheese 
and  butter  are  carried  down  to  the  markets  while  the  farmers  in  the  plain 
are  making  hay  for  winter  fodder."  (Adams,  Commercial  Geography, 
p.  270.)  Bring  out  as  a  summary  that,  with  the  exception  of  dairy  products, 
Switzerland  imports  most  of  her  food ;  that  over  a  third  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  articles  which  require  skillful  handwork;  and 
that  each  industrial  center  has  its  special  line  of  manufacture  in  which  it 
excels. 
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A    STUDY    OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF    BELGIUM. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first):  Netherlands,  Germany,  France; 
English  Channel,  North  Sea ;  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp. 

Lesson  Unit  I :  Belgium's  occupations  and  place  in  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

READING  LIST: 

Companion  series,  By  land  and  sea -pp.  16-21. 

Carpenter,   Europe   pp.  125-33. 

Youth's  Companion  series,  Northern  Europe pp.  39-45. 

Coe,   Northern   Europe pp.   154-67. 

*Boulger,  Belgian  life  in  town  and  country Chaps.  I,   VI,  VII,  VIII,  XIX,  XXF. 

Butterworth,  Around  the  world. .". pp.  222-33. 

Butterworth,  In  Europe pp.  205-25. 

Benedict,  Stories  of  persons  and  places  in  Europe pp.  207-23. 

**Eggleston,   Strange  stories  from  history -pp.  88-98. 

Johonnot,   Stories  of  other  lands pp.  87-95. 

**George,   Little  journeys    (Holland,    Belgium   and   Den- 
mark)     (  Parts) . 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  vol.  VII pp.  113  et  seq. 

*Webster,  General  history  of  commerce pp.  477-78. 

**La  Rame,  The  dog  of  Flanders 

Suggestions:  Have  the  children  turn  to  the  map  on  page  131  of  the  ad- 
vanced text,  locate  Belgium,  and  estimate  its  area  in  square  miles.  Turn 
to  the  table  on  page  157  and  see  how  nearly  correct  the  estimates  are.  Com- 
pare its  true  area  with  the  area  of  California  (about  I  to  14)  ;  compare  its 
population  with  that  of  California  (about  four  times  as  great)  ;  tell  the  chil- 
dren that  it  is  about  the  most  thickly  populated  region  of  equal  area  in  the 
world,  having  an  average  density  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  people  to 
the  square  mile.  Have  the  children  estimate  a  square  mile  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  their  school,  and  think  how  thickly  settled  it  would  be  with  nearly 
six  hundred  people  living  on  it.  Read  to  them  chapter  XIV  of  Carpenter's 
Europe  (pp.  216-221).  Discuss  the  reasons  why  Belgium  with  such  a  small 
area  can  support  such  a  large  population.  From  the  references  just  cited, 
the  children  will  see  that  it  is  partly  because  the  land  is  so  fertile,  but  largely 
because  the  people  are  so  thrifty,  skillful,  and  industrious.  Although  the 
references  thus  given  emphasize  Belgium's  agricultural  activity,  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  country  is  primarily  a  mining  and  manufacturing  one,  and 
that  in  reality  agriculture  is  a  subordinate  industry.  Examine  the  map  on 
page  131  of  the  advanced  text  again;  note  that  while  much  of  its  area  is  a 
low  plain,  yet  toward  the  south  and  east  it  is  crossed  by  a  belt  of  highlands 
extending  from  Germany  to  France.  This  is  a  region  of  coal-fields  and  iron 
deposits  which  have  given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  manufactures.  Firearms 
are  manufactured  in  one  of  the  cities,  steel  and  machinery  construction  are 
carried  on  in  several  others,  and  cutlery  on  a  large  scale  in  yet  other  places. 
Further  towards  the  coast  there  are  great  factories  employing  vast  numbers 
of  people,  and  manufacturing  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods,  beautiful  laces, 
and  a  great  variety  of  pottery,  porcelain,  and  glassware.  So  great  are  these 
industries,  that  there  are  more  than  one  million  of  people  employing  the  best 
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machinery  turning  out  manufactured  products,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
destined  for  export.  (Adams,  Commercial  Geography,  p.  245.)  Discuss  the 
causes  which  have  made  the  Belgians  a  manufacturing  people,  bringing  out 
such  most  obvious  ones — that  she  occupies  a  most  fortunate  position  in  the 
markets  of  the  world;  that  she  has  a  great  number  of  skilled  laborers  who 
work  for  low  wages,  and  that  she  has  rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron ;  and  that, 
besides,  she  has  been  a  manufacturing  people  ever  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  excellence  of  her  transportation  system,  canals,  and  railways  has  also 
been  an  important  factor  in  her  commercial  and  industrial  development. 

It  should  be  noted  besides  that  Belgium  for  her  size  has  taken  an  important 
place  in  foreign  trade  and  commerce.  Several  circumstances  have  favored 
her  growth  in  this  regard.  In  the  first  place,  while  political  feuds  culminat- 
ing in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  were  undermining  French  influence  in 
Europe,  Belgium  was  attracting  much  trade  to  Antwerp  by  liberal  tariffs ; 
great  public  works,  such  as  deepening  the  Scheldt,  building  numerous  canals, 
and  developing  a  splendid  system  of  railroads,  were  inaugurated.  Then,  too, 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Gotthard  railroad  tunnel  tended  to  give  Belgium  the 
transportation  of  large  quantities  of  freight  of  her  own  factories  and  from 
foreign  countries  destined  for  the  Orient  by  way  of  Italy.  (Webster,  History 
of  Commerce. )  Again,  owing  to  her  fortunate  situation  between  great  com- 
mercial nations  she  has  built  up  a  big  forwarding  business.  Thus  in  1898 
seventy-six  million  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  passed  through  the  country 
on  its  way  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  continental  countries,  and 
sixty-five  millions  of  dollars'  worth  passed  out,  going  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Point  out  also  in  this  connection  that  the  Belgian  ruler 
is  the  sovereign  of  the  Kongo  State  in  Africa,  having  been  chosen  as  ruler 
by  the  European  powers,  and  that  the  development  of  this  region  will  mate- 
rially enhance  the  value  and  importance  of  Belgium's  foreign  trade. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  FRANCE. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Spain ;  English  Channel,  Bay  of  Biscay,  North  Sea,  Mediterranean ; 
Paris.  Marseilles,  Lyons ;  Pyrenees  Mountains,  Alps ;  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne, 
Rhone. 

Lesson  Unit  I:    Occupations  and  life  of  the  French  people. 

READING  LIST: 

*Adams,  Commercial   geography pp.  228-41 . 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  261-68. 

Carpenter,    Europe pp.  85-106,    185,    186. 

Companion  series,   By  land  and  sea pp.  22-26. 

**Miln,  Little  folks  of  many  lands pp.  112-37. 

Knox,   Central   Europe Chaps.   I-XIV    (Parts). 

Coe,    Modern    Europe pp.  249-66,    266-78. 

Butterworth,   In   Europe pp.  226-303. 

Knox,  Southern  Europe ' pp.  443-92. 

Brooks,  Boy  of  the  first  empire (Fiction). 

**Chamberlain,  How  we  are  clothed pp,  85-98. 
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*  Lynch,  French  life  in  town  and  country (Parts). 

Laurie,   Schoolboy  days  in   France (Fiction). 

**George,  Little  journeys  (France  and  Switzerland) (Parts). 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  vol.  V pp.  5  et  seq.,   127  et  seq. 

*VVebster,    General   history   of   commerce pp.  469-72. 

Suggestions:  Bring  out  in  discussion  of  these  references  that  France  is 
both  a  farming  and  a  manufacturing  country,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
country  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  two  lines  of  industry.  Turn 
to  the  map  on  page  131  of  the  advanced  text  and  note  that  a  line  drawn  diago- 
nally across  France  from  its  extreme  southwestern  point  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  to  a  point  where  Belgium  intersects  France  divides  the  country 
physiographically  into  two  distinct  areas.  That  to  the  west  consists  of  roll- 
ing plains  less  than  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Tell  the  children 
that  this  constitutes  the  great  farming  area  of  France.  Point  out  that  in  this 
region  there  are  as  many  farms  as  there  are  in  the  whole  United  States,  though 
France  is  smaller  than  the  single  State  of  Texas,  but  that  the  farms  are  very 
much  smaller,,  averaging  about  fifteen  acres  each.  (Adams,  Commercial 
Geography,  p.  201.)  Mention  that  the  farms  in  Great  Britain  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  some  twenty  thousand  men,  for  the  most  part  men  belonging  to  the 
nobility,  while  the  farms  in  France,  about  twice  the  area  of  Great  Britain 
(see  advanced  text,  p.  128),  are  owned  by  a  million  proprietors,  many  of 
them  belonging  to  the  peasantry.  (Carpenter,  Europe,  p.  88.)  An  interest- 
ing contrast  between  methods  of  farming  is  also  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  French  farmer  does  not  live  on  his  farm,  but  in  villages, 
from  which  he  goes  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  which  he  returns  in  the 
evening  after  his  day's  work  is  done.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  though  these 
farms  produce  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of  agricultural  products,  such 
as  sugar-beets,  potatoes,  and  grain,  wheat  is  the  most  important.  Indeed, 
France  produces  more  of  this  grain  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  States  and  Russia.  (Chisholm,  Europe,  p.  404.) 
However,  as  the  peasants  eat  wheat  bread  instead  of  rye  bread,  as  do  the 
Germans,  France  is  unable  to  produce  enough  of  the  grain  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  is  forced,  therefore,  to  import  from  the  United  States  and 
Russia  some  thirty-three  million  bushels  yearly. 

The  region  east  of  the  diagonal  line  across  the  country  is  the  highland 
region  of  France.  Bring  out  from  the  references  already  cited  that  this 
region  contains  both  coal  and  iron,  though  in  less  quantities  than  either  Great 
Britain  or  Germany ;  that  as  a  result  of  the  proximity  of  the  two,  numerous 
iron  and  steel  works  have  been  developed;  that  the  foot-hills  of  the  region 
furnish  pasturage  for  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses ;  and  that  the 
valleys  and  foothills  of  the  central  and  southern  part  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  wine-producing  regions  in  the  world.  The  Rhone  Valley,  lying  to 
the  south  and  east  of  the  diagonal  line  already  suggested,  is  the  seat  of  another 
very  important  industry, — i.  e.  sericulture.  Point  out  that  this  industry  is 
limited  to  this  region,  largely  because  the  mulberry-tree,  the  leaves  of  which 
constitute  the  food  of  the  silkworm,  grows  best  in  this  valley.  In  connection 
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with  these  last  two  industries,  point  out  that  about  fifteen  years  ago  French 
vineyards  were  subjected  to  a  very  serious  epidemic,  phylloxera,  which 
greatly  reduced  her  output,  but  by  grafting  upon  stock  imported  from 
America  she  has  now  overcome  this  terrible  pest.  Her  production  of  wine 
has  again  reached  its  normal  level,  in  1900  nearly  two  billion  gallons  being 
produced.  Point  out  also  that  while  France  once  controlled  the  silk  markets 
of  the  world,  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  in  its  manufacture,,  and  also  to  a  destructive 
disease  of  the  silkworm,  the  industry  in  France  has  greatly  declined. 
(Adams,  Commercial  Geography,  p.  228.)  In  discussing  this  last  industry, 
bring  out  the  extent  to  which  the  French  people  are  engaged  in  textile  manu- 
facture, among  the  most  important  manufactures  after  silk  being  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods.  In  these  industries,  which 
require  good  taste,  creative  skill,  and  manual  dexterity,  France  takes  first 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  textile  manufactures  more  than 
one  million  people  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  looms  are  em- 
ployed. (Redway,  Commercial  Geography,  p.  323.) 

As  a  summary  and  review  of  what  has  already  been  presented  and  as  a 
preparation  for  what  is  to  follow,  have  the  children  shade  in  an  outline  map 
of  France,  showing  the  following  regions : — 

1.  Highland  region. 

2.  Agricultural  region. 

3.  Wheat  and  grain  region. 

4.  Region  of  coal  and  iron. 

5.  Grape-growing  region. 

6.  Silk-producing  region. 

7.  Region  of  textile  manufactures  (evenly 

distributed  over  the  entire  country). 

Lesson  Unit  II:    France's  place  in  international  commerce. 

READING  LIST: 

*Adams,  Commercial  geography pp.  228-41. 

*  Webster,  General  history  of  commerce pp.  469-72. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  Commerce pp.  261-68. 

Suggestions:  On  this  point  there  is  little  or  no  reading  which  the  teacher 
can  place  in  the  hands  of  the  children.  The  most  she  can  do  is  to  talk  with 
them  on  the  topic.  About  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-1871 — 
Tell  the  children  the  result  of  the  war  as  regards  French  territory)  France 
ranked  second  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  but  now  she  has  ceased 
to  be  a  really  great  competitor  in  the  world  of  trade,  being  surpassed  by  the 
United  States,  by  Germany,  and  by  Great  Britain.  (Webster,  History  of 
Commerce,  p.  470.)  This  change  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  place  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  her  competitors  have  developed  commercially  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  than  has  France,  and,  as  has  already  been  brought  out, 
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partly  because  she  has  in  her  industries  put  her  attention  on  quality  rather 
than  on  quantity. 

Having  given  the  children  in  some  such  manner  a  conception  of  what 
France  stands  for  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world,  it  will  now  be  well 
for  the  teacher  to  work  out  for  the  children  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  causes 
which  have  put  her  in  the  place  she  occupies  in  the  race  for  commercial 
supremacy : — 

(a)  Her  admirable  situation  for  commercial  activity  should  first  of  all  be 
noted.  Turn  to  map  XV  (appendix,  advanced  text)  ;  observe  that  the  English 
Channel  lies  along  its  northern  border,  across  which  British  ports  can  be 
reached  in  a  few  hours ;  that  her  proximity  to  the  North  Sea  gives  her  access 
to  all  the  ports  of  Northern  Europe ;  that  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  washes  her 
shores  to  the  west,  her  trade  routes  to  South  American  and  African  ports 
are  shorter  than  those  of  England,  Germany,  or  the  Netherlands  (map 
p.  154)  ;  and  that  as  more  than  one  half  of  her  southern  country  lies  on  the 
Mediterranean,  she  has  unexcelled  facilities  for  trade  with  Northern  Africa 
and  the  East.  (Map,  p.  154,  advanced  text.)  These  points  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  children  of  the  upper  grades,  and  their  bearing  on 
France's  position  among  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  discussed. 

(&)  The  excellence  of  a  country's  means  of  internal  transportation  has 
very  much  to  do  with  that  country's  industrial  development.  The  best  map 
from  which  to  work  out  this  point  is  the  one  on  page  131  of  the  advanced  text. 

Compare  France  with  Germany  in  this  respect,  noting  that  while  France's 
system  of  internal  waterways  is  by  no  means  the  equal  of  Germany's,  still  it 
is  an  excellent  one,  for  she  has  one  hundred  rivers  which  are  more  or  less 
navigable,  and  in  connection  with  them  a  complete  system  of  canals  which 
join  those  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  Note  particularly 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  canals,  the  one  joining  the  Rhone  and  the 
Rhine.  In  consequence  of  this  connection,  freight  from  the  Mediterranean 
can  be  floated  through  both  France  and  Germany  to  the  ports  of  the  North 
Sea ;  canals  also,  it  should  be  noted,  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine.  Another  important  canal  is  the  one  which  connects  the  Medi- 
teranean  with  the  Garonne  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  canal  saves  a  voyage 
of  two  thousand  miles  around  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Besides  these  water- 
ways, it  can  be  seen  from  map  XV  (appendix,  advanced  text)  that  France  has 
an  excellent  railway  system.  In  this  connection  discuss  the  value  of  the 
railroad  tunnel  through  the  Alps,  near  Mt.  Cenis,  which  connects  France 
with  the  rich  Italian  valley  of  the  Po. 

(c)  The  climate  and  physical  features  of  France  have  a  great  bearing  in 
determining  the  occupation  of  the  people. 

Review  the  structural  features  of  France  already  presented.  Discuss  the 
effect  on  the  climate  and  rainfall  of  the  arrangement  of  mountains.  The 
point  here  is,  that  since  the  mountains  are  all  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
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country,  there  is  no  obstacle  which  prevents  the  free  passage  across  France 
of  the  warm  moisture-laden  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  which  prevail  for  the 
most  part.  This  arrangement  insures  an  abundance  of  moisture  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  for  those  regions  which  are  tillable.  In  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  country,  turn  to  maps  V,  X,  and  XIV  in  the  appendix  of 
the  advanced  text  and,  by  an  examination  of  the  isothermal  lines,  note  that 
Paris  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Newfoundland ;  compare  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  places  ;  compare  Paris  with  Boston,  which  is  far  to  the  south  ; 
note  that  the  temperature  of  Paris  is  about  that  of  San  Francisco,  which  is 
several  degrees  south.  In  a  similar,  way  compare  the  temperature  of  the 
British  Islands  and  of  Germany  with  the  points  already  mentioned.  The  con- 
clusion is  of  course  that  the  temperature  of  these  regions  of  Western  Europe 
is  much  milder  and  more  equable  than  that  in  the  same  latitudes  in  North 
America.  Discuss  the  effect  on  occupations.  Also  take  up  at  this  point 
enough  physical  geography  to  explain  the  difference. 

(d)  The  French  policy  of  steadily  expanding  her  colonial  territory  bids 
fair  to  increase  materially  the  importance  of  France's  foreign  trade. 

Point  out  that  France,  particularly  after  the  Franco-German  war,  began 
seeking  to  retrieve  her  territorial  losses  by  adopting  a  policy  of  colonial  ex- 
pansion. Since  that  time  she  has  steadily,  through  exploration  and  conquest 
been  adding  to  her  foreign  possessions.  She  has  lost  her  influential  position 
in  Egypt,  but  Algeria  has  been  better  developed  and  Tunis  placed  under  her 
protectorate.  She  has  extended  materially  her  rights  in  Indo-China  and  re- 
established certain  ancient  claims  in  Madagascar.  In  a  period  of  sixteen 
years  (1882-1898)  she  added  in  Asia  and  Africa  alone  over  one  million 
square  miles  of  territory  and  thirty-two  millions  of  people.  Her  total  colonial 
possessions  embrace  about  four  and  one-half  million  square  miles  and  fifty- 
six  millions  of  people.  (Webster,  History  of  Commerce,  p.  471.)  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  extent  of  this  enormous  domain,  France  has  not  yet  profited 
greatly  by  it.  Though  parts  of  the  territory  are  rich  in  native  resources, 
much  of  the  region  has  not  yet  been  developed.  In  its  possibilities,  however, 
it  gives  promise  of  future  trade  development  which  will  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  mother  country.  From  the  map  on  page  154  of  the  advanced  text, 
work  out  the  territory  which  belongs  to  France,  and  on  an  outline  map  of 
the  world  have  the  children  shade  in  those  regions  which  comprise  France's 
colonial  domain. 

These  factors  of  geographical  situation,  of  means  of  internal  transporta- 
tion, of  climate,  rainfall  and  structure,  and  colonial  expansion,  together  with 
the  native  thrift  of  the  people  themselves,  have  been  by  no  means  the  only 
factors,  but  they  are  perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  the  most  obvious, 
in  explaining  France's  occupations,  her  prosperity,  and  her  place  as  a  com- 
mercial nation  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  With  careful  work  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  these  points  are  not  too  difficult  for  the  children  of 
the  upper  grades  to  comprehend. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  IBERIAN  PENINSULA. 

(SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL.) 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Pyrenees  Mountains;  Duoro,  Tagus, 
Guadalquivir,  Ebro  rivers;  Madrid,  Granada,  Gibraltar,  Lisbon. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  commercial  decadence  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

READING  LIST: 

*  Adams,   Commercial  geography pp.  298-303. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce : ,pp.  270-73. 

Tarr  and   McMurry,   Bk.   Ill -pp.  238-41. 

Oxley,   Romance  of  commerce pp.  71-83. 

Hale,   Stories  of  the  sea pp.  52-78. 

*  Yeats,  The  growth  and  vicissitudes  of  commerce pp.  186-201. 

*Higgin,  Spanish  life  in  town  and  country Chap.  ]. 

*Bigelow,  The  children  of  the  nations pp.   1-84,    126-53. 

**George,  Little  journeys   (Italy,   Spain  and  Portugal)  ..  (Parts). 

Jenks,  The  boy's  book  of  explorations pp.   1-15. 

Stoudard,   Lectures,  vol.    V pp.  251    et   seq. 

Ingersoll,  The  book  of  the  ocean pp.  39-76    (Parts). 

*Webster,  General  history  of  commerce pp.   122-28,   206-209,   315-16,  482. 

Suggestions:  The  most  striking  thing  about  this  region  is.  that  from  a 
place  of  supreme  wealth  and  importance  it  has  fallen  to  a  comparatively  in- 
significant place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  If  the  teacher  can  show 
clearly  and  concretely  what  Spain  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  indicate  what  she  gave  promise  of  becoming,  then  by  contrast  bring  out 
what  she  is  now,  and  also  discuss  some  of  the  features  which  have  brought 
about  her  commercial  decadence,  she  will  not  only  have  brought  out  most  of 
the  details  which  the  text  mentions,  but  will  have  related  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  mean  something  to  the  children.  The  following  suggestions 
may  be  helpful  in  making  such  a  study  of  Spain  and  Portugal : — 

Turn  to  the  map  of  Europe  in  the  appendix  of  the  advanced  text  and  tell  the 
children  that  the  maritime  commerce  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  was 
divided  into  two  principal  regions,  one  comprehending  the  countries  to  the 
north  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 
other  consisting  of  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Now  have  the  children  read 
pages  9  to  ii  in  the  Grammar  Grade  History  (State  Series),  and  in  discus- 
sion bring  out  that  a  large  trade  had  grown  up  between  the  East  and  the 
Mediterranean  region,  which  up  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
largely  controlled  by  certain  cities  in  Italy.  Note  also  the  routes  of  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  East  and  the  reasons  why  a  new  one  was  wanted. 
Review  briefly  at  this  point  the  stories  of  the  three  great  geographical  dis- 
coveries which  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  which,  revo- 
lutionized commerce, — i.  e.  the  discovery  of  America,  the  rounding  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Magellan's  voyage  circumnavigating  the  globe.  In 
discussing  the  economic  significance  of  these  great  discoveries  bring  out  that 
they  brought  a  complete  shift  of  maritime  power;  that  the  commerce  of  the 
world  ceased  to  be  Mediterranean  and  became  Oceanic ;  that  the  distributing 
point  of  Oriental  goods  moved  from  Italy  to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  that  the 
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countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  compared  with  those  on  the  Atlantic, 
became  of  secondary  importance ;  that  new  and  extensive  fields  of  commerce 
were  opened  up  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and  that  soon  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  pouring  rich  stores  of  their  precious  metals  into  the  coffers  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Bring  out  also  that  through  the  stimulus  of  these  eariy 
successes  both  Portugal  and  Spain  entered  upon  an  ambitious  colonial  policy. 
Have  the  children  review  their  information  regarding  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese colonies  in  the  New  World.  Give  them  a  vivid  representation  of  the 
power  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  shading  in  an  outline  map  of  the  world 
showing  the  extent  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  territories  and  trade 
routes  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Note  in  this  connection  that  Portugal 
established  herself  in  the  East,  whereas  Spain  became  the  dominant  power 
for  a  time  in  the  West.  Turn  to  the  map  in  the  advanced  text  (p.  131)  and 
note  that  Lisbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  appears  to  have  excellent  harboi 
facilities.  Read  to  the  children  the  description  of  this  harbor  in  Carpenter's 
Europe  (pp.  447-450)  ;  also  in  Herbertson's  Descriptive  Geography  (pp. 
292-293).  By  turning  to  the  map  on  page  154  of  the  advanced  text  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  Lisbon  was  the  natural  center  for  European  trade  with 
the  East  Indies  after  the  discovery  of  the  route  around  the  Cape.  The  Portu- 
guese did  not,  however,  realize  the  value  of  keeping  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
East  Indies  in  their  own  hands;  then  they  neglected  developing  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and,  becoming  indolent  and  careless  through  easily  gotten 
luxuries,  neglected  to  provide  proper  military  defense  for  their  colonies,  and 
as  a  result  the  Dutch  and  English  found  them  an  easy  prey.  By  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  Portugal  had  lost  nearly  all  of  her  colonial  territory, 
and  she  herself  was  united  with  Spain  under  one  crown,  remaining  so  united 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  she  again  became  inde- 
pendent; however,  she  has  never  been  strong  enough  to  retrieve  her  early 
losses. 

Treat  Spain  similarly ;  point  out  among  the  influences  of  her  downfall  that 
her  people  in  the  New  World  were  adventurers  and  gold-seekers  rather 
than  colonizers  and  successful  merchants;  that  she  concerned  herself  with 
the  products  of  her  silver  mines  to  the  exclusion  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing industries ;  that  she  mistreated  and  alienated  her  colonies ;  and  that 
England  and  Holland  found  her  unprepared  to  defend  her  possessions.  In 
consequence  of  these  and  other  causes,  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
found  her  colonial  and  foreign  commerce  almost  completely  destroyed,  while, 
as  a  result  of  her  war  with  the  United  States,  she  is  now  a  country  with 
c-nly  three  small  groups  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  and  a 
few  African  trading-stations — the  remnant  of  an  empire  which  at  one  time 
extended  around  the  world. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  The  occupation  of  the  people  and  the  products  of  the 
country. 
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READING    LIST: 

Carpenter,    Europe pp.  428-36,   445-52. 

*Higgin,   Spanish   life   in  town   and  country Chap.  X. 

**George,  Little  journeys  (Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal)..  (Parts). 

Herbertson,  Europe pp.  259-93. 

Stoddard,  Lectures  Vol.  V pp.  251   et  seq. 

*\Vebster,    General    history   of   commerce pp.  315-16,   482. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  270-73. 

*  Adams,    Commercial    geography pp.  298-303. 

Suggestions:  In  presenting  this  topic  the  teacher  should  give  the  children 
a  notion  of  the  physical  features,  and  of  the  climate  and  rainfall  of  these 
regions,  factors  which  in  a  way  determine  the  industries  of  the  country. 

The  map  on  page  131  of  the  text  shows  that  the  peninsula  consists  in 
the  main  of  a  broad  plateau  over  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  shut  in  between 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  north  and  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the 
extreme  south ;  skirting  the  entire  coast  of  the  peninsula,  there  is  a  belt  of  low 
land  of  varying  width,  but  generally  comparatively  harrow.  Discuss  the 
effect  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  highlands  to  the  coast,  bringing  out  that 
they  cause  precipitation  of  moisture  along  the  coast,  little  reaching  the  in- 
terior, in  consequence  of  which  the  highland  region  as  a  whole  is  arid  and 
unproductive,  except  where  irrigation  systems  have  been  developed,  as  in  the 
region  along  the  Mediterranean  front.  Bring  out  also  that  the  proximity  of 
the  highlands  to  the  coast  renders  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula  unnavigable ; 
hence  the  means  of  internal  transportation  is  very  deficient,  greatly  repressing 
any  tendency  to  industrial  development.  Again,  the  mountains  make  rail- 
road-building difficult,  and  the  Pyrenees,  having  few  passes,  stand  as  a 
barrier  between  the  peninsula  and  the  remainder  of  Continental  Europe. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  railroads  connecting  Europe  and  Spain,  but  these 
railroads  are  forced  to  make  a  long  detour  around  the  ends  of  the  range,  and 
the  interference  is  rendered  greater  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  France  the 
tracks  are  of  a  different  gauge  than  those  in  Spain,  made  so  as  a  safeguard 
against  invasion. 

Read  Tarr  and  McMurry's  Europe  (pp.  241-250)  ;  also  the  advanced  text's 
treatment  of  this  region.  Discuss  the  chief  agricultural  and  mining  products, 
after  which  have  the  children  draw  an  outline  map  of  the  peninsula  and  by 
shading  show  the  following  regions : — 

1.  Highland  region.  4.  Region  of  wheat  and  cereals. 

2.  Lowland  region.  5.  Region  of  the  cork  oak  forest. 

3.  Region  of  wine  and  fruits.       6.  Wool-producing   region. 

Lesson  Unit  III:    The  Moors  and  their  occupancy  of  Spain. 

READING   LIST: 

Morris,    Spanish   historical   tales (Parts). 

Lytton,    Leila    (Fiction) Chap.  V. 

Irving,  Alhambra (Parts). 

Carpenter,    Europe pp.  442-45. 

Companion  series,   By  land  and  sea pp.  27-32. 

Knox,  Southern  Europe Chaps.  XXV.    XXVT,    XXVIII    (Parts). 

Coe,  Modern  Europe '. pp.  278-80,    288-93. 

Bates,    Spanish   highways   and   byways Chaps.  II-VI1I. 

Lent,  Across  the  country  of  the  little  king pp.  51-88. 

Bonner,    Child's    history    of    Spain pp.   16-148. 

Youth's   Companion   series,    Under   sunny   skies up.   1-18. 

**George,  Little  journeys   (Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal). ..  (Parts). 
Herbertson,    Europe pp.  270-93. 
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Stoddard,    Lectures,    Vol.    V pp.  251    et  seq. 

Stoddard,    Lectures,    Supplementary    Vol.    II pp.  243  et  seq.    (Parts). 

Everett,    In    fair   Granada (Fiction). 

Suggestions:  Review  the  discussion  of  the  Saracenic  conquests  referred 
to  in  the  "  Study  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey"  (p.  43).  Associate  the 
Moorish  conquest  of  Spain  with  that  period.  Tell  about  the  battle  of  Tours, 
and  how  Charles  Martel  stopped  the  advance  and  forced  the  Saracens  back- 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Discuss  the  civilization  of  these  peoples  and  their 
industrial  activity.  Relate  the  story  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Moors 
under  Boabdil  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  of  their  banishment  to  Africa. 
Read  and  discuss  the  descriptions  cited  of  the  beautiful  architectural  relics 
of  these  peoples,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Spain. 


A    STUDY    OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF    ITALY. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first):  Mediterranean,  Adriatic;  Alps, 
Apennines,  Mt.  Vesuvius,  Mt.  Cenis ;  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan, 
Venice ;  Po,  Tiber ;  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  Italian  people  are  famous  for  their  achievements  in 
the  fields  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  music. 

READING  LIST: 

Hoyt,     World's    painters    and    their    pictures (Parts). 

Coe,   Modern   Europe pp.  304-308. 

Villari,    Italian   life   in   town  and   country Chap.  XVII. 

**Eggleston,    Strange    stories    from    history pp.  206-11. 

Benedict,  Stories  of  persons  and   places   in   Europe. ..  .pp.  378-80. 

Knox,    Southern    Europe pp.  130-32,    194-97. 

Johonnot,    Stories    of    other    lands pp.   130-50. 

La  Ram§,  Bimbi pp.  137-77. 

*La  Ram6,  The  child  of  Urbino  (Raphael) (Story). 

Bolton,    Famous    European    artists pp.  7-65,    105-54. 

Dallin,   Sketches  of  great  painters pp.  46-79. 

**George,    Little  journeys    (Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal) ..  (Parts). 

Eliot,    Romola    (Fiction) (Parts). 

Keysor.   Michael  Angelo   (Great  artist  series) (The  Story). 

Keysor,   Antonio   Correggio    (Great  artist  series) (The  Story). 

Keysor,  Raphael  (Great  artist  series) ( The  Story) . 

Stoddard,   Lectures,   Vol.   VIII.. pp.  5   et  seq.,   113   et   seq..    225   et  seq. 

Stoddard,    Lectures,   Vol.    I pp.  280  et  seq. 

Hurl!,   Raphael    (Riverside  art  series) 

Emery,    How   to   enjoy   pictures 

Home  and  Scobe,  Stories  of  great  artists (Parts). 

Suggestions:  This  topic  can  best  be  handled  by  a  study  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  a  few  individuals  who  typify  the  progress  which  Italy  has  made  in 
the  several  artistic  fields  already  mentioned.  The  following  types  will  serve 
as  well  as  any  others  in  this  connection : — 

Verdi  as  a  type  of  great  Italian  composers. 
Paganini  as  a  type  of  great  Italian  performers. 
Patti  as  a  type  of  great  Italian  singers. 
Raphael  as  a  type  of  great  Italian  painters. 
Michael  Angelo  as  a  type  of  great  Italian  sculptors. 

In  treating  these  types  put  as  much  reading-matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
children  as  is  accessible,  and  which  treats  of  characteristic  incidents  in  their 
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lives  as  well  as  telling  of  their  work  and  fame.  Secure  pictures  of  the 
Italian  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  tell  the  stories  which  they 
suggest,  and  comment  on  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  work.  Try  to 
present  this  part  of  the  work  sympathetically,  to  the  end  that  the  children 
may  secure,  so  far  as  possible,  an  interest  in  and  appreciation  for  art  products. 
In  discussing  the  reading  references,  and  in  summarizing  the  work,  empha- 
size particularly  the  following  points  :  That  not  only  royalty  but  the  common 
people  and  the  peasant  classes  were  possessed  of  artistic  temperaments,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were  quick  to  appreciate  and  applaud  the 
genius  of  these  men ;  that  great  talent  was  confined  to  no  one  class  of  society ; 
that  Italy  now  is  full  of  priceless  works  of  art,  to  which  all  classes  have 
access ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact  in  these  respects  Italy  stands  alone  and 
unrivaled. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  The  country  is  visited  yearly  by  many  tourists,  who  are 
attracted  by  its  picturesque  and  historical  features,  among  which  the  best 
known  are  the  following :  The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Peter,  the  Coliseum,  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  the  gondolas  of  Venice,  the 
Vatican,  and  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

READING  LIST: 

Carpenter,    Europe pp.  395,     397-99,     408-10,     413,     415-17, 

417-28. 

Companion    series,    By    land    and    sea pp.  32-41. 

Youth's  Companion  series.   Under  sunny  skies pp.  30-37,  55-66. 

Strickland,  True  stories  from  ancient  history pp.  246-51. 

Coe,    Modern    Europe Chap.  XVII  (Parts). 

Abbott,   Rollo  in   Rome pp.  105-26. 

Butterworth,   Classic   lands pp.  271-75. 

Knox,    Southern    Europe pp.  1-50,   275-87,   312-15,  363-74. 

Stockton,    Roundabout    rambles pp.  226-27,   283-96. 

Youth's    Companion    series,    The   wide    world pp.  73-78. 

Abbott,    Rollo    in    Naples pp.  157-73. 

Benedict,  Stories  of  persons  and  places  in   Europe. ..  .pp.  356-58. 

Herbertson,     Europe pp.  173-209. 

**George,    Little   journeys    (Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal) ..  (Parts). 
**Wade,   Our   little   Italian   cousin 

Suggestions:  As  many  of  these  historical  and  picturesque  features  should 
be  discussed  as  the  teacher  can  find  material  which  bears  on  the  points  men- 
tioned. The  location  of  each  should  be  fixed  on  the  map,  and  pictures  should 
be  shown  where  possible.  If  there  is  any  one  in  the  community  who  has 
traveled  through  Italy,  invite  him  to  tell  the  children  of  his  trip.  Personal 
accounts  by  travelers  are  always  interesting  and  instructive. 

Lesson  Unit  III:    The  commerce  and  industries  of  Italy. 

READING  LIST: 

Carpenter,     Europe pp.  402-10,   417-22. 

Companion   series,   Talks   about   animals pp.  145-49. 

Coe,    Modern    Europe ,..pp.  329-31. 

Villari,   Italian  life   in  town  and  country Chaps.    XI,    XII. 

Chase   and   Clow,    Stories   of   industry 2:49-53,    54~58. 

Youth's   Companion   series,    Under   sunny   skies pp.   10-29,    38-54. 

Herbertson,     Europe pp.  209-59. 

*Griffis,   The  romance   of   discovery pp.  55-64,   79-89. 

*  Webster,  General   history  of  commerce pp.  480-82. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  289-93. 

*Adams,    Commercial    geography pp.  288-97. 
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Suggestions:  In  connection  with  this  topic  turn  to  the  maps  on  pages  131 
and  155  of  the  advanced  text.  Bring  out  through  a  discussion  of  these  maps 
that  Italy  is  singularly  well  placed  for  communication  with  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Suez  Canal.  In  connection  with  its  Eastern  trade, 
it  is  also  fortunate  in  having  along  its  east  coast  a  number  of  fine  harbors, 
among  the  best  being  Venice,  Brindisi,  Taranto,  Messina,  and  Syracuse. 
Find  these  places  on  the  map  and  discuss  why  harbors  on  the  east  coast  are 
more  advantageous  for  this  line  of  trade  than  would  be  those  on  the  west 
coast.  Observe,  also,  that  the  ports  of  Italy  are  nearer  those  of  Northern 
Africa  than  are  those  of  any  other  of  the  great  powers.  Measure  the  dis- 
tance between  the  terminus  of  the  southernmost  Italian  railway  and  Tunis. 
Estimate  the  time  it  would  take  to  bring  a  cargo  of  desert  products  from 
Northern  Africa  to  the  nearest  point  on  this  Italian  railway.  Observe,  also, 
that  the  Alps  are  by  no  means  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  railway  connec- 
tion between  Italy  and  the  countries  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe.  Point 
out,  by  referring  to  map  XV  (appendix,  advanced  text)  that  a  road  from 
Italy  enters  France  through  the  Mt.  Cenis  tunnel ;  another  through  the  St. 
Gotthard  tunnel  penetrates  Germany  after  passing  through  the  most  populous 
part  of  Switzerland ;  a  third  also  reaches  Germany  by  passing  through  the 
Tyrol ;  while  a  fourth  line  puts  Italy  into  direct  communication  with  Vienna 
and  the  rich  valley  of  the  Danube  by  way  of  the  Brenner  Pass.  It  should  be 
noted  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  Simplon  tunnel — a  tunnel  twelve  and 
one  half  miles  long,  and  a  stupendous  engineering  feat — there  will  be  direct 
railway  connection  between  Milan  and  Paris.  (This  tunnel  is  not  shown  on 
the  map  referred  to.)  In  the  discussion  of  these  points  bring  out  that  as  a 
result  of  such  close  railway  connection  Italy  stands  as  one  of  the  main  routes 
of  travel  between  Northern  Europe,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  East.  For 
instance,  London  mails  to  India  are  sent  by  mail  to  Brindisi,  a  port  in  South- 
eastern Italy,  and  there  transferred  to  a  steamer  which  reaches  India  by  way 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Review  in  connection  with  this  point  of  Italy's  position 
as  a  natural  trade  route  what  was  brought  out  in  the  treatment  of  "Spain  and 
Portugal"  (p.  36),  regarding  her  commercial  position  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
At  this  point  also  read  to  the  children  Carpenter's  Europe  (pp.  400-401). 

Turn  now  to  the  map  on  page  131  of  the  advanced  text  and  compare  the 
Italian  Peninsula  with  the  Iberian,  with  respect  to  structure  and  climate. 
Observe  that  the  Italian  Peninsula  reaches  further  north  than  the  Iberian, 
that  it  is  narrower,  and  that  the  surface  is  more  irregularly  mountainous. 
Recall,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  rainfall  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
(see  p.  38),  that  the  point  was  brought  out  that  the  edges  of  the  tableland 
served  to  cut  off  the  rain  from  the  interior  to  a  large  degree.  In  Italy  the 
lainfall  of  the  interior  is  very  much  greater.  Even  the  great  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  lying  directly  north  of  the  Apennines,  is  not  deprived  of  rain  through 
the  intervention  of  this  range,  for  the  loftier  Alps  force  the  rain-bearing  winds 
which  have  crossed  the  Apennines  to  rise  still  higher.  Discuss  the  effect 
of  this  fact  on  the  rainfall  of  the  region.  Again,  Italy's  supply  of  water  is 
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greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  Alpine  glaciers.  As  these'melt  the  water 
reaches  the  plains  below  through  numerous  streams  which  are  utilized  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  which  is  carried  out  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale 
in  Italy  than  in  Spain,  or,  for  that  matter,  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe. 
Read  to  the  children  on  this  point  the  article  "Climate  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica" (Johonnot,  "Geographical  reader,"  pp.  86-89). 

What  inferences  do  the  children  get  from  these  references  as  to  the  climate 
of  Italy?  Note  the  latitude  of  Venice.  Find  the  same  parallel  in  our  own 
continent  and  contrast  the  two  climates.  Discuss  the  reasons  for  the  mild- 
ness of  Italy's  climate  in  contrast  to  the  same  latitude  in  Canada.  Bring  out 
here  that  the  difference  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  lofty  Alps  to  the  north 
of  Italy  bar  the  cold  continental  winds,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  much  of 
Italy  is  washed  by  the  waters  of.  a  great  sea.  Discuss  here  the  effect  of  a 
great  body  of  water  in  conserving  its  heat  and  tempering  the  climate  of  adja- 
cent countries. 

Regarding  the  industries,  bring  out  particularly  the  following  points  in  the 
discussion  of  the  references  cited  : — 

1.  That  Italy  naturally  is  a  remarkably  productive  region,  as  the  climate 
and  soil  support  a  great  variety  of  growth,  but,  owing  to  primitive  methods, 
agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state. 

2.  That  the  largest  and  richest  farming  area  is  the  Lombardy  plain  lying 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines. 

3.  That  wheat  and  corn  are  the  most  important  grain  crops,  though  rice  is 
grown  extensively  in  the  irrigated  regions. 

4.  That  in  grape  growing  and  silk  culture  Italy  ranks  as  one  of  the  great- 
est countries  in  Europe. 

5.  That  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  spinning  and 
weaving  silk,  and  in  manufacturing  wine,  macaroni,  glass,  and  mosaics. 

Draw  a  map  locating  the  regions  of  these  products. 

A    STUDY    OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF    GREECE. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Mediterranean  Sea,  Aegean  Sea, 
Ionian  Sea;  Athens;  Pindus  Mountains. 

Lesson  Unit  I :  The  antiquities  of  Greece. 

READING    LIST: 

Coe,    Modern    Europe pp.  335-49. 

Thurch.    Pictures  from   Greek   life  and   story (Parts). 

Carpenter,  Europe pp.  38 1 -92. 

Herbertson,    Europe pp.   165-72. 

Knox,  Levant Chaps.   XIV-XXI    (Parts). 

Shaw,   Story  of  the  ancient  Greeks (Parts). 

Baldwin,  Old  Greek  stories (Parts). 

Benedict,  Stories  of  persons   and   places   in  Europe pp.  404-25. 

Butterworth,    Levant pp.  271-304. 

Guerber,    Story   of   the    Greeks (Parts). 

**Andrews,    Ten    boys pp.  48-80. 

Cox,    Tales   of    ancient    Greece ( Parts) . 

Xiebuhr,    Greek    hero    stories (Parts). 

Firth,    Stories  of   old   Greece (Parts). 

Morris,  Historical  tales :   Greek ( Parts) . 

Stoddard,   Lectures,    Vol.    I p.  229    et    seq. 
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Suggestions:  The  brevity  and  consequent  inadequacy  of  the  text's  treat- 
ment of  the  several  topics  which  it  discusses  is  particularly  noticeable  in  its 
treatment  of  this  region  at  page  132  of  the  advanced  book.  To  pass  un- 
noticed the  rich  fields  of  Grecian  antiquity  in  order  to  give  a  few  unrelated 
facts  about  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  products  of  modern  Greece  is  to  place 
emphasis  on  features  which  are  relatively  unimportant  and  uninteresting. 
The  teacher  should  not  permit  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  giving  the 
children  some  clear  notion  of  the  illustrious  part  which  Greece  played  in  the 
rise  and  development  of  European  civilization. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  The  occupations  and  industries  of  modern  Greece. 

READING    LIST: 

Knox,  Levant Chaps.  X1V-XXI    (Parts). 

Coe,  Modern  Europe Chap.  XVIII    (Parts). 

Youth's   Companion   series,    Under   sunny   skies pp.  67-74. 

**Kirby,   Aunt   Martha's  corner   cupboard pp.   110-20. 

Stoddard,    Lectures,    Vol.   I p.  229    et    seq. 

*Webster,    General    history   of   commerce pp.  319-20. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  302-304. 

*  Adams,    Commeicial    geography pp.  323-324. 

Suggestions:  From  a  study  of  the  map  bring  out  that  the  country  has  many 
deep  gulfs  which  provide  excellent  harbors,  and  that  therefore  the  people  are 
naturally  a  seafaring  people.  They  have  greatly  profited  by  the  rivalries 
of  the  French  and  English  and  English  and  Russian  traders  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  (see  advanced  text's  treatment)  ;  the  result  has  been  that  a 
large  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Eastern  Mediterranean 
is  conducted  under  the  Greek  flag.  The  internal  development  of  the  country 
has  not,  however,  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  her  carrying  trade  ;  for  though 
the  climate  is  genial,  the  rain  falls  chiefly  in  the  winter,  thus  preventing  agri- 
cultural pursuits  on  a  large  scale.  Again,  the  country  is  sparsely  populated ; 
mule-tracks  are  the  only  roads,  while  a  glance  at  the  map  XV  (appendix,  ad- 
vanced text)  will  show  that  there  are  few  railroads  which  penetrate  the 
interior ;  travel  is  therefore  mainlv  bv  vessel  and  confined  to  the  coast. 


A    STUDY    OF    EUROPEAN    AND    ASIATIC    TURKEY. 

Map  La-cations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Constantinople ;  Bosphorus,  Darda- 
nelles ;  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Servia,  Montenegro, 
Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Macedonia,  Greece ;  Tigris,  Euphrates ;  Mecca,  Medina, 
Jerusalem,  Damascus. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  Turkey's  place  in  modern  European  history.  ,  •  t, 

READING    LIST: 

Knox,  Levant Chaps.   XXV,   XXVI    (Parts). 

Coe,    Modern    Europe pp.  349-51,    357-59. 

Phillips,    All    the    Russias pp.  45-67. 

Stoddard.    Lectures.    Vol.    II (Parts). 

•The  rivalry  of  nations Chaut.— 32:  Chaps.  II,  IX,  X,  XI. 
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Suggestions:  The  question  which  has  troubled  European  diplomats  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  which  for  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  has 
been  of  commanding  interest  in  European  international  politics,  has  been  the 
question  of  what  should  be  done  with  the  ''sick  man  of  Europe,"  a  phrase 
which  Czar  Nicholas  once  applied  to  Turkey.  Without  an  understanding  of 
the  elements  of  this  question  at  least,  frequently  referred  to  as  the  "Eastern 
Question,"  the  successive  moves  in  the  game  the  nations  of  Europe  are  play- 
ing and  which  are  being  recorded  daily  in  the  newspapers  would  be  often 
entirely  without  significance  or  point.  At  first  thought  this  may  appear  too 
confused  to  the  teacher  and  too  difficult  for  presentation  to  the  children ;  but 
the  teacher  will  find  after  a  careful  reading  of  any  good  European  modern 
history  that  the  chief  points  involved  in  this  question  will  organize  themselves 
so  well  in  her  mind  as  to  permit  of  clear  and  simple  presentation  to  the  chil- 
dren of  upper-grade  development.  The  following  suggestions  may  be  of 
service  to  the  teacher  in  guiding  her  in  her  reading  and  in  her  subsequent 
presentation  of  this  topic : — 

Turn  to  map  XIV  in  the  appendix  of  the  advanced  text ;  observe  the  area 
in  Europe  which  is  now  occupied  by  Turkey,  and  note  that  at  one  time,  in 
addition,  she  owned  Greece,  Montenegro,  Servia,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria, 
which  is  still  nominally  subject  to  Turkey,  though  practically  independent. 

Now  examine  Russia's  position  in  Europe,  noting  that  her  only  seaports 
are  at  present  those  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas.  Those  on  the  Baltic 
are  far  from  satisfactory,  for  they  are  ice-locked  during  a  part  of  the  year ; 
those  on  the  Black  are  also  of  little  comparative  value,  as  ingress  or  egress  is 
controlled  by  the  straits  of  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  and  commanded 
by  the  great  Turkish  city  of  Constantinople.  Read  here  the  description  of 
this  city  and  of  the  straits  and  their  defenses  (see  Carpenter,  Europe,  pp. 
361-65 ;  Coe,  Modern  Europe,  pp.  349-52)  ;  discuss  with  the  class  what  pos- 
session of  this  connection  between  the  Black 'and  the  Mediterranean  seas 
would  mean  to  Russia  (i)  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  her  internal  re- 
sources, and  (2)  in  time  of  war.  This  is  of  special  significance  just  now  in 
the  war  which  Russia  is  carrying  on  with  Japan.  Much  as  Russia  would 
have  liked  to  send  her  Black  Sea  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Port  Arthur,  she 
was  prevented,  owing  to  the  fact  that  war-ships  of  foreign  countries  are  not 
permitted  by  Turkey  to  pass  through  the  Dardanelles.  In  this  manner  the 
teacher  can  show  to  the  children  that  Russia's  absorbing  ambition  is  to  secure 
control  of  the  territory  commanding  these  straits.  Indeed,  as  far  back  in 
Russia's  history  as  Ivan  the  Terrible  (sixteenth  century)  Russia  was  plan- 
ning to  secure  this  outlet.  Upon  Peter  the  Great's  accession  to  the  throne 
two  centuries  ago,  he  found  Russia  without  any  seacoast  whatever,  for  the 
Baltic  coast  was  in  the  hands  of  Sweden,  while  that  of  the  Black  Sea  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  He  saw  clearly  that  Russia  could  never  become  a 
great  power  without  seaports,  and  at  once  set  about  inaugurating  wars  to 
secure  control  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  seacoast  of  the  Baltic.  "It  is  not 
land  I  want,  but  water,"  he  said,  as  he  reached  out  after  seacoast.  Upon  his 
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death  his  vigorous  policy  was  allowed  to  drop  until  Catherine  II  (close  of 
the  eighteenth  century)  came  to  the  throne.  She  took  up  his  plans  for  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  Russia  to  the  west,  absorbing  almost  all  the  terri- 
tory of  Poland,  to  the  south,  making  war  on  the  Turks  and  securing  the  right 
to  navigate  the  Black  Sea,  besides  exercising  a  protectorate  in  the  interest  of 
the  Christians  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  At  this  point  in  the  growth  of  Russia 
into  a  great  power  the  Eastern  Question  is  first  heard  of.  Catherine  thought 
she  would  settle  it  in  her  own  reign  by  helping  herself  to  Turkish  territory, 
but  when  she  attempted  to  carry  out  her  plan  she  found  that  Austria,  which 
for  centuries  had  been  trying  to  extend  her  territory  down  the  Danube,  would 
not  admit  of  such  a  division  as  Catherine  planned.  Russia  thereupon  took 
Austria  into  her  confidence,  and  they  proposed  to  divide  up  Turkey's  Euro- 
pean possessions  between  themselves  (Partition  Treaty  of  1780).  Before 
this  could  be  done  other  European  nations  became  alarmed  at  this  extension 
of  power  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  objected.  Russia  and  Austria 
tried  to  bribe  France  with  the  promise  of  Egypt,  but  she  remained  faithful 
to  her  old  ally,  Turkey.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued  Catherine  was  forced 
tc  consent  to  peace,  but  gained  the  right  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Thus  through  the  rivalry  of  European  states.  Turkey  escaped  dismemberment 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  has  been  through  the  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions of  these  great  European  powers  that  Turkey  has  still  a  foothold  in 
Europe,  and  that  the  Christian  races  within  her  borders  are  still  exposed  to 
the  most  barbarous  atrocities. 

The  next  ruler  of  Russia  to  seriously  undertake  the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
Question  was  Nicholas  I.  Catherine  had  hoped  to  hold  the  friendship  of 
Austria  and  win  France  to  her  cause  through  the  offer  of  Egypt.  Nicholas 
tried  a  similar  plan,  but  with  England ;  he  recognized  that  the  way  of  danger- 
ous attack  on  India  lay  through  Egypt.  He  proposed  to  give  England  Egypt 
and  Crete,  while  Russia  was  to  take  Constantinople  and  the  most  of  European 
Turkey,  but  England  refused.  He  then  demanded  of  the  Sultan  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  which  had  been  conceded  to  Catherine 
and  subsequently  refused.  The  Sultan  also  refused.  The  result  was  the 
Crimean  war  (1854-1856).  The  allies  were  again  too  strong  for  Russia. 
She  was  forced  to  terms  and  lost  the  right  to  maintain  a  fleet  on  the  Black 
Sea.  The  war  also  resulted  in  the  policy  of  the  formation  of  a  barrier  of 
little  independent  states  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  Roumania  was  granted  her  independence  by  the  powers  in  order  that 
she  might  act  as  a  block  in  the  way  of  the  ambitions  of  Russia.  Thus  a  sec- 
ond time  Turkey  was  saved,  though  with  a  loss  of  some  territory,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  powers. 

A  little  later  Russia's  opportunity  came  again.  The  Christians  in  Bul- 
garia rose  against  the  Turkish  Government,  whereupon  the  Turks  with  great 
cruelty  suppressed  the  insurrection.  The  massacres  which  they  incited,  how- 
ever, so  horrified  Europe,  and  especially  England,  that  Russia  under  Alex- 
ander II  believed  she  could  interfere  with  profit  to  herself.  The  Russians 
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were  again  victorious,  this  time  advancing  their  army  to  the  outskirts  of 
Constantinople  and  forcing  the  Sultan  to  sue  for  peace.  Alexander  proposed 
to  establish  a  little  state  of  all  European  Turkey  but  under  Russian  protection. 
The  Sultan  agreed  to  this  (Treaty  of  San  Stefano),  but  just  as  Russia's  ambi- 
tious dream  was  about  to  be  realized  Austria  and  England  again  stepped  in 
and  denied  her  the  fruits  of  her  victory.  The  result  was,  that  several  more 
Balkan  provinces  became  independent — Servia  and  Montenegro,  besides 
Roumania ;  Bulgaria  was  made  a  principality  dependent  upon  Turkey ;  Mace- 
donia went  back  to  Turkey;  Austria  was  allowed  to  occupy  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina;  while  Russia  was  permitted  to  extend  her  boundary  only  to 
the  Danube,  besides  regaining  the  right  which  she  formerly  held  to  keep  a 
war-fleet  on  the  Black  Sea  (Treaty  of  Berlin,  1873).  Thus  for  a  third  time 
Turkey,  though  still  further  reduced,  was  saved  from  entire  effacement  in 
Europe  through  the  action  of  nations  who  were  concerned  not  with  Turkey's 
welfare  but  in  blocking  the  ambition  of  Russia  for  an  opening  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  way  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles. 

A  fourth  time  also  Turkey  has  been  saved  through  European  jealousies. 
Very  recently  the  fanaticism  and  religious  intolerance  of  the  Turks  broke  out 
in  fearful  atrocities  against  the  Christian  Armenians  in  Asia.  A  wave  of 
horror  swept  over  the  civilized  world  as  the  facts  became  known,  and  popular 
demand  was  made  in  the  name  of  humanity  that  the  powers  employ  radical 
measures  with  respect  to  Turkey;  but  once  again  the  apparent  jealousies  of 
the  great  powers  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  effective  check  on  the  in- 
human actions  of  the  Turks. 

Bring  out  in  conclusion  that  Turkey  would  long  since  have  disappeared  as 
a  nation  in  Europe  but  for  the  strategetic  importance  of  her  position  which  has 
aroused  the  mutual  suspicion  of  the  great  powers ;  and  that  on  account  of 
their  jealousies  the  Eastern  Question  is  still  one  of  the  great  unsettled  prob- 
lems of  the  future,  and  one  which  will  undoubtedly  lead  ultimately  to  momen- 
tous events. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  The  Sultan  and  his  people :  the  backward  state  of  their 
civilization  and  the  indifferent  condition  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
their  country. 

READING    LIST: 

Carpenter,  Europe pp.  371-74. 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  290-97. 

Coe,  Modern  Europe pp.  349-59. 

Allen  &  Sachtleben,   Across  Asia  on  a  bicycle pp.   1-42. 

Knox,  Levant Chap.  XXV    (Parts). 

Smith,    Life   in   Asia pp.  314-24. 

Starr,  Strange  peoples pp.  60-69. 

Youth's    Companion    series,    The    wide    world pp.  52-56. 

**Miller,  Little  people  of  Asia pp.  16-58. 

**Wade,    Our    little    Turkish    cousin 

Garnett,  Turkish  life  in  town  and  country (Parts). 

Youth's   Companion    series.    Under   sunny   skies pp.  75-87,    88-98,    132-34. 

Shoemaker.  The  heart  of  the  Orient pp.  1-89. 

Stoddard.  Lectures,  Vol.  II (Parts). 

*Webster,    General    history   of   commerce pp.  318-19,   486. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  301-2,   338-39. 

*Adams,   Commercial   geography pp.  324-26. 
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Suggestions:  Successive  waves  of  invasion  have  swept  over  the  Turkish 
Empire,  leaving  many  aliens  who,  though  now  living  side  by  side,  yet  differ 
in  language,  in  religion,  and  in  ideals  of  life  and  living.  Owing  to  the  lack 
ot  modern  means  of  intercommunication,  together  with  non-progressive  gov- 
ernmental policies,  these  varied  races  have  never  become  assimilated;  hence 
the  constant  friction  which  exists,  particularly  in  European  Turkey.  (See 
the  "Study  of  the  Countries  of  the  Danube."  p.  26.) 

The  position  of  women  in  Turkey  should  receive  attention.  Point  out  here 
that  while  polygamy  is  permitted  by  the  Koran,  yet  in  practice  few  Turkish 
men  other  than  the  Sultan  and  the  wealthiest  of  his  subjects  have  more  than 
one  wife.  The  Koran  provides  that  each  wife  shall  be  maintained  on  terms 
cf  exact  equality.  Whatever  one  has  the  others  must  have.  In  consequence 
polygamy  is  the  most  expensive  luxury  the  Turkish  gentleman  can  indulge 
himself  in — so  expensive  in  fact  that  few  practice  the  custom. 

The  harem  and  the  secluded  and  restricted  life  of  its  inmates  should  be 
referred  to.  Every  Turkish  house  has  two  separate  apartments,  the  selamlik, 
or  men's  apartment,  and  the  harem,  or  that  portion  of  the  building  occupied 
alone  by  the  women.  Custom  forbids  any  intermingling  of  the  sexes ;  hence 
no  man  enters  the  harem  except  the  head  of  the  household,  and  even  then 
only  in  the  event  of  his  wife  not  having  lady  callers.  The  word  "harem" 
means  "sacred  inclosure,"  and  is  a  term  which  is  frequently  applied  to  cer- 
tain rooms  of  the  sacred  temple.  As  the  term  is  used  in  Turkey,  it  refers 
merely  to  the  place  of  domestic  seclusion.  The  life  of  the  woman  is  not  abso- 
lutely limited  to  her  own  home,  for  she  is  permitted  to  appear  on  the  streets, 
to  enter  the  bazaars,  to  carry  on  business  transactions,  to  receive  women  call- 
ers, to  give  entertainments,  and  in  other  ways  to  deport  herself  as  would 
women  in  other  countries ;  but  in  doing  this  she  must  veil  her  face  if  she 
appears  where  men  are  likely  to  see  her. 

Another  feature  of  Turkish  life  which  is  closely  related  to  life  in  the  harem, 
and  which  should  receive  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  is  the  system 
of  slavery  which  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Many 
Turkish  women  of  high  social  rank  purchase  little  girls  of  the  ages  of  six  to 
twelve,  place  them  in  their  homes,  train  them  along  the  line  of  their  aptitudes, 
and  later  sell  them  to  young  Turks,  who  frequently  prefer  to  marry  an  edu- 
cated, well-trained,  and  beautiful  slave  girl  to  those  women  who  are  free 
born.  A  young  woman  trained  to  speak  several  foreign  languages,  to  play 
the  zither,  to  converse  intelligently  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  to  dance,  if 
she  is  beautiful,  will  sell  for  from  four  thousand  to  six  thousand  dollars. 
Until  recently  a  public  slave-mart  was  to  be  found  in  Constantinople,  but 
owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  more  enlightened  powers  this  was  abolished, 
although  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling  slaves  is  still  carried  on  in  the  less 
public  places  of  this  city.  The  extent  of  Turkey's  demand  for  slaves  has  been 
so  great  as  to  seriously  interfere  in  the  attempts  which  have  been  and  are 
being  made  now  in  Africa  to  stop  the  practice  of  enslaving  the  native  popu- 
lation. 
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Turkish  laws  protecting  women  were  clearly  denned  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  long  before  either  England  or  America  had  made  any  progress  in 
these  respects.  Even  now  in  some  particulars  the  legal  standing  of  women  in 
Turkey  is  in  advance  of  these  countries.  A  Mohammedan  wife  has  absolute 
control  of  all  property  she  possessed  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  as  well  as 
over  that  which  she  subsequently  obtains.  She  can  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleases. 
She  can  sue  or  be  sued  independent  of  her  husband,  and  can  even  sue  him  or 
be  sued  by  him.  If  a  husband  divorces  his  wife,  he  must  return  to  her  her 
dowry.  In  protecting  the  rights  of  the  slave  women  the  laws  are  just  as 
rigid.  After  a  servitude  of  seven  years  the  female  slave  must  be  freed  if  she 
desires  it.  Upon  marriage  she  becomes  a  free  woman,  with  all  the  legal  rights 
of  freeborn  women.  If  the  slave  bears  her  master  a  child,  she  must  be  main- 
tained for  life  or  else  set  free  and  married.  Her  children,  whether  bond  or 
free,  have  equal  rights  with  the  children  of  his  legal  wife  or  wives. 

Regarding  the  Sultan,  point  out  that  he  is  absolute  in  authority  and  in- 
violable in  person,  and  that  the  entire  mechanism  of  government,  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial,  is  centered  in  him.  He  exercises  his  power  through 
;\  hierarchy  of  officials,  at  whose  head  and  nearest  to  him  in  power  and  influ- 
ence is  the  Grand  Vizier.  Point  out  that  this  scheme  of  administration  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  corruption,  and  that  it  is  particularly  odious  in  this  respect 
in  Turkey.  It  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  justice  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
corruption  that  the  powers  have  demanded  and  obtained  the  right  to  have 
their  citizens  resident  in  Turkey  tried  in  courts  .presided  over  by  the  consul 
of  the  country  to  whom  the  accused  party  owes  allegiance.  For  the  best 
reading  for  the  teacher  on  the  preceding  points  suggested  in  the  treatment  of 
this  topic  see  the  following : — 

Abdul  the  haunted R.    of   Rs. — 28:94-95. 

The    Turkish    despot Ind. — 53 :  2838-39. 

What  the  Sultan  fears Ind. — 55:2297-99. 

The   Sultan  at  home Harper — 98 :  276-87. 

The   new    woman    in    Turkey Century — 66:925-33. 

Women    in    Turkey:    Their    rights    and    wrongs Cosmop. — 29:288-96. 

Among  veiled   women <Josmop. — 23 :  670-80. 

Reform    in    Turkey R.   of  Rs. — 28 :  93-94. 

The  unspeakable  Turk Outlook — 74:  929-30. 

Why   bripands  thrive   in   Turkey Chaut. — 35:573-81. 

Seen   in  Turkey Outlook — 72 :  265-76. 

The   impressions   of   a   careless  traveler Outlook — 73:154-58. 

Garnett,  Turkish  life  in  town  and  country (Parts). 

Regarding  the  commercial  and  industrial  condition  of  Turkey,  through  a 
discussion  of  the  references  cited  bring  out  the  thought  that,  while  the  soil 
of  Turkey  is  naturally  fertile,  agriculture,  though  the  chief  occupation,  is  in 
a  most  backward  state ;  that  the  oppression  of  the  Christians,  rank  taxation, 
and  lack  of  roads  have  stifled  development ;  and  that  most  of  what  little  trade 
there  is  with  other  nations  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Lesson  Unit  III:  The  story  of  the  Holy  Land ;  its  people  and  resources, 
and  the  part  it  has  played  in  Biblical  narrative. 
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READING   LIST: 

Guerber,    The    story    of    the    chosen    people (Parts). 

Thomas,  The  early  story  of  Israel (Parts). 

Knox,    Egypt  and  the   Holy  Land pp.  24-29. 

Endicott,    Stories  of   the   Bible Vol.    I    (Parts). 

Arnold,   Stories  of  ancient  peoples pp.  152-71. 

Strickland,    True    stories    from    ancient    history pp.  220-30. 

Knox,    Levant Chap.    XXVI    (Parts). 

Smith,  Life  in  Asia pp.  287-310. 

Butterworth,    Levant pp.  211-60. 

Butterworth,    Around    the   world pp.  173-83- 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  282-90. 

Terhune,  Syria  from  the  saddle (Parts). 

**Grenell,  The  sandals .' (Fiction). 

Johnston,   Joel:   A  boy   of   Galilee (Fiction). 

Wallace,    Ben    Hur (Fiction). 

Bird,    Joseph    the    dreamer (Fiction). 

Ingraham,   The  pillar  of  fire (Fiction). 

Yonge,   The   pilgrimage   of  the   Ben    Beriah (Fiction). 

Christmas    in    Bethlehem St.   Nicholas — 24:92-98. 

Herbertson,     Asia pp.  52-64. 

Church,    Stories   from   the    Bible (Parts). 

Stoddard,    Lectures,    Vol.    II pp.  113-224    (Parts). 

**Miller,    Little   people   of   Asia pp.  60-98. 

*Ashton,  Azalim   (A  romance  of  old  Judea) 

Price,   Wandering  heroes pp.  1-68. 

Heermans,    Stories    from   the    Hebrew (Parts). 

**Wade,   Our   little  Jewish   cousin 

Suggestions:  Locate  this  region  on  the  map.  Draw  it  on  the  blackboard 
on  a  larger  scale.  (For  such  a  map  see  Tarr  and  McMurry,  bk.  Ill,  p.  370.) 
Compare  the  latitude  of  the  region  with  that  of  southern  California.  Point 
out  that  its  climate  is  more  nearly  tropical,  though  in  the  same  latitude.  Esti- 
mate its  area  in  square  miles;  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long 
and  forty  miles  wide.  Compare  with  the  area  of  California.  Locate  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  River  Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  Nazareth.  Ask  the  children  to  look  up  stories  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  associated  with  each  of  these  places.  Also  have 
the  children  relate  incidents  in  the  career  of  Christ  which  occurred  at  each. 
Require  the  children  to  examine  as  many  of  the  four  gospels  of  the  New 
Testament  as  time  permits,  with  a  view  to  determining  what  the  occupations 
and  products  of  the  Holy  Land  were  during  Bible  times.  At  this  point  read 
tc  the  children  Herbertson's  Asia  (pp.  52-64).  Contrast  this  description  of 
present  conditions  with  conditions  in  Bible  times,  bringing  out  the  conclusion 
that  while  in  early  times  this  region  was  a  land  "flowing  with  milk  and 
honey/'  it  is  now  a  region  of  ruins  and  the  home  of  a  decadent  people. 

Lesson  Unit  IV :  The  life  of  Mohammed,  the  nature  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
past  and  present  limits  of  Mohammedanism. 

READING    LIST: 

Haaren  &  Poland,  Famous  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.. pp.  80-100. 

Carpenter,  Europe pp.  3  75-8 1 . 

Strickland,   True  stories   from   ancient   history pp.  315-19. 

Knox,    Egypt  and  the   Holy  Land pp.  17-20. 

Knox,    Levant Chaps.   XXII,   XXIII   (Parts). 

.Adams,   The  warriors  of  the  crescent (Parts). 

*Garnett,  Turkish  life  in  town  and  country Chap.   VII. 

*Gibbon,    Mahomet (A   biography). 

*Lord,   Beacon   lights  of   history 2:23-54. 

Suggestions:  In  connection  with  this  topic  tell  the  children  the  story  of 
Mohammed's  life ;  how  he  was  born  of  the  highest  Arabian  aristocracy,  but 
was  early  left  an  orphan  and  in  poverty;  how  he  was  reared  by  a  merchant 
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uncle,  but  under  all  the  influences  of  idolatry ;  how  as  a  boy  he  traveled  in 
many  foreign  countries  with  his  uncle,  and  how  on  these  trips  he  probably 
became  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  Tell  how  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  as  a  humble  camel-driver,  he  entered  the  service  of  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  widow  whom  he  afterwards  married,  thereby  gaining 
influence  and  the  leisure  necessary  for  study  and  meditation.  At  this  time  he 
began  to  reflect  on  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  among  the  people,  upon  its  de- 
grading influence,  and  upon  the  grossness  of  its  forms  of  worship  until  he 
became  visionary  and  fancied  himself  the  ambassador  of  God  commissioned 
to  root  out  all  idolatry.  Tell  about  the  vision  which  appeared  to  him  in  his 
fortieth  year,  wherein  an  angel  spake,  saying :  "O  Mohammed !  of  a  truth 
thou  art  the  Prophet  of  God  and  I  am  the  Angel  Gabriel."  Show  how  in- 
domitable his  will  was  by  relating  that  after  three  years  of  organized  and 
eloquent  preaching  against  idolatry  he  had  but  thirteen  converts,  one  being 
his  own  servant,  but  in  spite  of  which  he  exclaimed :  "If  the  sun  stood  on 
my  right  hand  and  the  moon  on  my  left  ordering  me  to  hold  my  peace,  I 
would  still  declare  there  is  but  one  God."  To  add  to  his  discouragement  per- 
secution set  in,  and  he  was  forced  to  flee  for  his  life  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 
Bring  out  that  this  flight  (Hegira.  622  A.  D.)  marked  a  change  in  Moham- 
med's policy,  for  after  this,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  elements  of  man,  he  began  to  hold  out  promises  of  Paradise  and 
sensual  joys,  and  by  way  of  contrast  a  frightful  account  of  the  tortures  of  hell 
to  those  who  died  in  defiance  of  his  religion.  "He  painted  heaven  as  a  land 
whose  soil  was  the  finest  wheaten  flour,  whose  air  was  fragrant  with  per- 
fumes, whose  streams  were  of  crystal  water  or  milk  or  wine  or  honey,  flowing 
over  beds  of  camphor — a  glorious  garden  of  fruits  and  flowers,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  clothed  in  garments  of  gold  sparkling  with  rubies  and  diamonds, 
who  reclined  in  sumptuous  palaces  of  silken  pavilions  and  on  couches  of 
vuluptuous  ease,  and  who  were  served  with  viands  which  could  be  eaten 
without  satiety  and  liquors  which  could  be  drunk  without  inebriation ;  yea, 
where  the  blissful  warrior  for  the  faith  could  enjoy  an  unending  youth,  and 
where  he  would  be  attended  by  houris.  with  black  and  loving  eyes,  free  from 
all  defects,  resplendent  in  beauty  and  grace,  and  rejoicing  in  perpetual 
charms."  (From  "  Mohammed,"  by  John  Lord.) 

Point  out,  however,  that  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  change  which 
resulted  from  the  enforced  flight  from  Mecca  was  the  determination  of  Mo- 
hammed to  force  men  for  their  own  good  to  accept  the  truth  even  against 
their  will.  Thus  began  the  Mohammedan  policy  of  conversion  by  the  sword, 
which  before  Mohammed's  death  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  thereafter  in  the  conquest  of 
Syria,  of  Egypt,  of  Persia,  of  Northern  Africa,  of  Northern  India,  and  the 
serious  invasion  of  Europe  from  both  the  east  and  the  west.  Have  the  chil- 
dren work  out  on  outline  maps  the  greatest  extent  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest ;  contrast  with  this  the  present  shrunken  limits  of  Mohammedanism. 

Mention  the  fact  in  this  connection  that  at  the  present  time  Mohammedan- 
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ism  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  religion,  not  excepting  Christi- 
anity ;  that  more  than  ten  million  converts  to  Mohammedanism  have  been 
made  during  the  past  ten  years ;  and  that  this  great  growth  is  largely  confined 
to  Africa  and  particularly  to  the  region  of  the  Soudan.  State  also  that  some 
writers  of  repute  prophesy  that  the  great  Vvar  of  the  future  will  be  a  conflict 
for  religious  supremacy  between  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity. 

Regarding  the  Koran,  bring  out  that  it  is  the  sacred  book  of  the  Moham- 
medans ;  that  in  it  are  comprised  the  revelations  which  Mohammed  professed 
to  have  received  from  time  to  time,  either  directly  from  God  or  through  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  and  which,  after  his  death,  had  been  collected  from  the  palm- 
leaves,  bits  of  leather,  stones,  sheep-bones,  and  other  materials  on  which  the 
several  revelations  had  been  written ;  and  that  in  consequence  it  is  made  up 
of  scraps  thrown  together  irregularly  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement  or 
system.  Read  parts  of  chapters  II  and  XXIV  of  the  Koran  to  the  children. 
Compare  similar  passages  describing  the  nature  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
bringing  out  that  in  dignity  of  language  and  conception  the  Koran  is  greatly 
its  inferior.  A  comparison  of  the  story  of  Joseph  (chap.  XII,  Koran)  with 
the  same  incidents  as  related  in  Genesis  will  show  a  like  inferiority  in 
narration. 


A    STUDY    OF    EUROPEAN    AND    ASIATIC    RUSSIA. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Russia.  Siberia;  Baltic,  Black,  Cas- 
pian, Okhotsk,  Bering  seas;  Carpathian,  Caucasus,  Elburz,  Hindu  Kush, 
Thian  Shan,  Yablonoi,  Ural  mountains;  Dnieper,  Volga,  Ural,  Amur,  Lena, 
Yenisei,  Ob  rivers ;  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vladivostok. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  geographical  extent  of  the  Russian  Empire,  its  physi- 
cal features  and  characteristic  products. 

READING   LIST: 

Coe,    Modern    Europe pp.  359-60,    386-90. 

Rupert,  Geographical  reader pp.  267-69. 

Garpenter,    Europe pp.  314-20. 

Herbertson,  Asia pp.   :  -6. 

**Pratt,    Northern    Europe pp.  45-53. 

Herbertson,    Europe pp.  29-3  i ,    48-54. 

Smith,    Life    in    Asia Chap.    XXII. 

Youth's  Companion  series,   Northern  Europe pp.  109-22. 

Stevens,   Through   Russia  on   a  mustang pp.  37-48,    62-65,    Chap.    XVII. 

Phillips,   All    the    Russias pp.  198-224. 

Hapgood,    Russian    rambles Chap.    XIII    (Parts). 

Knox,    Russian    Empire Chaps.    XIV,    XV,    XX. 

Kennan,  Tent  life  in  Siberia (Parts). 

Stoddard,   Lectures,   Vol.   VI pp.  227-336    (Parts). 

*Webster,    General   history   of   commerce pp.  304-9,    472-75. 

*Trotter,    Geography    of    commerce pp.  309-18. 

*Adams,     Commercial     geography pp.  305-17,  393-95. 

Suggestions:  To  give  the  children  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  this  region 
have  them  turn  to  the  map  of  Asia  (p.  134,  advanced  text)  and  estimate  the 
area  of  European  Russia,  comparing  it  with  Europe.  Also  compare  the  area 
of  Siberia  with  the  area  of  Asia.  Turn  to  the  table  bf  areas  on  page  157  of 
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the  advanced  text  and  verify  your  conclusions.  From  data  given  in  this 
table,  compare  the  area  of  Siberia  in  square  miles  with  that  of  South  America ; 
the  area  of  the  whole  of  Russia  with  that  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
From  the  same  table  estimate  what  portion  of  the  entire  land  surface  of  the 
earth  belongs  to  Russia.  At  this  point  read  to  the  children  the  statement 
regarding  Russia's  size  given  in  the  references  cited. 

In  regard  to  the  physiographical  characteristics  of  Russia  have  the  children 
turn  to  the  map  on  page  112  of  the  advanced  text.  Compare  this  map  with 
the  one  on  page  134.  Observe  that  the  Empire  of  Russia  comprises  all  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  great  northern  lowlands  of  Eurasia.  Note,  too,  that  the 
rivers  of  Siberia  flow  into  the  Arctic,  and  can  be  of  little  commercial  value 
except  in  their  upper  reaches.  Observe  that  those  of  European  Russia  flow, 
in  the  main,  in  two  directions,  toward  the  north,  into  the  Baltic,  and  toward 
the  south,  into  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  From  these  facts  conclude  which 
region  is  likely  to  be  the  last  in  being  populated  and  developed. 

In  climate  and  vegetation  the  vast  area  comprised  in  the  Empire  of  Russia 
is  broken  roughly  into  five  fairly  well  defined  -zones : — 

1.  The  Frozen  or  Tundra  Region  : 

Bring  out  here  that  this  is  a  belt  of  vast  morasses  and  cold  swamps  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Russia,  and  that  it  is  sparsely  populated  by  semicivilized 
Laplanders,  who  rely  for  subsistence  on  reindeer  and  on  the  fish  of  the 
streams.  Review  also  the  general  treatment  of  this  subject  given  on  page  9. 

2.  The  Forest  Region  : 

Bring  out  from  the  reading  that  this  region  constitutes  a  belt  several  hun- 
dred miles  wide,  stretching  almost  entirely  across  the  north  central  part  of 
both  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  and  that  in  many  places  the  timber  growth 
is  so  great  as  to  render  the  forest  impenetrable.  It  should  be  brought  out, 
too,  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  north  temperate  forests  of  Eurasia  are  about 
in  the  same  latitude  as  the  great  forests  of  North  America.  Do  not  permit 
the  children,  however,  to  form  the  erroneous  notion  that  latitude  alone  deter- 
mines the  vegetation  of  the  region,  for  the  growth  of  timber  forests  depends 
first  of  all  on  a  fairly  abundant  and  widely  distributed  rainfall,  and  second, 
on  a  summer  atmosphere  which  is  above  fifty  degrees  F.,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  land  supporting  tundra  and  forest  follows  no  one  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. Thus,  for  example,  the  forest  region  of  North  America,  extends  three 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Alaska  and  in  the  Mackenzie 
Basin,  while  in  East  Canada  it  does  not  reach  the  Arctic  Circle  by  five  hun- 
dred miles,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  summer  temperature  of  this  region 
by  reason  of  the  ice  masses  of  the  Hudson  Bay.  It  rises  again  in  Norway  and 
Lapland,  but  falls  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  White  Sea.  These  facts 
are  shown  fairly  well  on  the  vegetation  map  in  the  advanced  text  (p.  28). 
Bring  out,  therefore,  the  fact  that  many  conditions  besides  latitude  affect  the 
summer  temperature  of  given  regions. 
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In  addition  develop  the  fact  that  along  the  streams  of  Russia  the  timber 
industry  is  becoming  very  active,  the  export  value  already  reaching  twenty- 
live  million  dollars  yearly.  In  Siberia  lumber  still  gives  place  to  the  more 
profitable  occupation  of  fur  hunting,  an  industry  which  reaches  its  greatest 
proportions  in  the  forests  of  this  region. 

3.  The  Region  of  the  Farm  Lands : 

Locate  this  region  on  the  map.  (The  best  map  of  this  region  in  the  ad- 
vanced text  is  the  one  on  page  28.)  From  the  references  given  bring  out  that 
this  region,  the  famous  "Black  Earth  Region  of  Russia,"  consists  of  a  thick 
layer  of  black  earth  from  three  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  so  rich  that  it  has 
yielded  good  crops  of  wheat  for  several  generations  without  fertilizing. 

In  your  further  discussion  of  these  references  point  out  that  agriculture  is 
the  leading  industry  of  Russia,  though  through  lack  of  improved  machinery 
and  through  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry  an  acre  of  farming  land  in  Russia 
is  made  to  produce  only  about  half  as  much  as  an  acre  of  land  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  area  under  cultivation  is  so 
great  that  Russia  ranks  next  to  the  United  States  in  her  exportation  of  wheat ; 
besides,  she  raises  more  flax  and  hemp,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world ;  she  ranks  fourth  among  the  sugar-beet  countries ;  she  is 
one  of  Europe's  largest  growers  of  tobacco ;  and  she  also  produces  large 
quantities  of  potatoes,  hay,  cotton,  and  rice.  She  has  ninety  agricultural 
schools  and  many  experimental  farms  under  governmental  control ;  hence 
great  progress  toward  scientific  farming  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  the 
future. 

Trace  out  the  route  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  (See  advanced  text, 
p.  134.)  Note  that  it  passes  through  the  agricultural  region  of  Russia.  Dis- 
cuss its  importance  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  Siberia.  (Read  Carpenter's  Asia,  pp.  93-101.)  In  this 
connection  refer  to  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government  in  encouraging  im- 
migration of  the  Russian  peasants  to  Siberia.  Since  1892  the  government 
has  set  aside  nearly  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars  for  colonization  purposes ; 
the  committee  having  the  work  in  charge  is  beginning  by  carefully  surveying 
the  Siberian  crown  lands,  with  due  regard  to  the  forests,  which  are  to  be  pre- 
served. Roads  are  being  built,  wells  drilled,  swamps  drained  to  render  habit- 
able and  accessible  large  tracts  of  land  heretofore  regarded  as  uncultivable. 
Thirty-seven  and  a  half  acres  are  assigned  to  each  adult  settler,  besides  which 
he  is  loaned  anywhere  from  thirty  to  eighty  dollars,  repayable  in  ten  to  twenty 
years.  Other  inducements  are  also  given  to  secure  immigration.  Special 
rates  are  made  on  the  railroad,  and  occasionally  teams  are  furnished  to  carry 
the  new-comers  to  their  destination,  while  timber  from  the  state  forests,  and 
farming  implements,  are  furnished  at  small  cost.  By  the  year  1900  the  gov- 
ernment had  erected  in  Siberia  along  the  line  of  the  road  thirty  stations  con- 
taining provisions  and  medical  supplies  for  the  colonists  at  a  cost  approxi- 
mately of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  These  favorable  conditions  have 
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had  the  effect  desired,  and  since  1893  the  number  of  immigrants  entering 
Siberia  have  averaged  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  yearly.  (For 
this  and  other  facts  see  article  "Russian  immigration  to  Siberia,"  American 
Review  of  Reviews,  July,  1904.) 

4.  The  Steppes,  or  Pastoral  Region : 

The  agricultural  belt  to  the  south,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  and 
the  Caspian  seas,  shades  off  into  a  region  called  the  "Steppes,"  which  is  not 
so  rich  nor  in  which  rainfall  is  so  abundant,  but  upon  which  wild  grasses 
grow  in  luxuriance  and  where  vast  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  to  be 
seen.  From  the  references  to  this  region  bring  out  the  characteristics  just 
mentioned.  Review  also  the  points  brought  out  in  the  general  reading  on  the 
Steppe  region  (p.  10).  Read  to  the  children  "The  Steppe,"  and  "The  Steppe- 
dwellers  and  their  occupation,"  in  Herbertson's  Descriptive  Geography 
(Asia,  pp.  7-11). 

5.  The  Fruit  Belt : 

On  the  map  of  Eurasia  note  that  the  extreme  southern  part  of  European 
Russia,  that  part  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Sea.  is  in  about  the  same 
latitude  as  Italy,  and  that  it  has  also  about  the  same  climate.  Travelers  state 
this  region  produces  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apricots, 
cherries,  grapes,  etc.,  and  that  the  fruit  is  of  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  Commercial  and  manufacturing  Russia. 

READING   LIST: 

Carpenter,  Europe pp.  340-61. 

Stoddard,   Lectures,   Vol.   VI pp.  227-336    (Parts). 

Coe,    Modem    Europe Chap.    XXI    (Parts). 

King,    Northern    Europe pp.  309-43    (Parts). 

*  Webster,   General    history   of   commerce ;>p.  304-9.    472-75. 

*  Adams,    Commercial    geography pp.  312-14. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  309-18. 

Suggestions:  Although  Russia  is  still,  in  the  main,  an  agricultural  country, 
it  should  be  noted  that  her  mines  and  manufactures  have  greatly  developed 
during  the  last  few  years.  She  now  ranks  first  in  the  world  in  the  production 
of  petroleum,  while  the  annual  product  of  her  factories  alone  is  worth  over  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars. 

Discuss  our  commercial  relations  with  Russia,  pointing  out  that  while  the 
bulk  of  Russia's  trade  is  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain  the  United  States 
has  a  growing  share,  particularly  in  the  line  of  machinery,  tools,  and  railway 
appliances  and  material.  Bring  out  the  advantages  of  position  which  the 
United  States  has  in  regard  to  Siberia  in  connection  with  the  possibilities  of 
trade  with  Russia. 

Lesson  Unit  III:  Russia's  policy  of  territorial  acquisition. 

READING  LIST: 

Knox,    Russian    Empire Ch.  XIII,  XXI,  XXII,   XXIII   (Parts). 

Morris,    Historical    tales:    Russian pp.  300-18. 

Stoddard,  Lectures,   Vol.   VI pp.  227-336  (Parts). 
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Suggestions:  Review  that  part  of  the  treatment  of  "European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey"  (p.  43)  which  bears  on  Russia's  policy  of  territorial  acquisition. 
Discuss  the  part  this  policy  played  in  precipitating  the  struggle  with  Japan. 
The  value  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  was  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  effect  on  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country ;  discuss  now  its 
bearing  on  and  use  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

Lesson  Unit  IV :  Russia's  government :  the  condition  of  the  peasant  classes 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  present  internal  disorders  (March,  1905). 

READING   LIST: 

Kennan,    Tent    life    in    Siberia (Parts). 

Benedict,  Stories  of  persons   and   places   in  Europe pp.  9-42. 

Taylor,   Jtoys  of   other   countries pp.   125-64. 

Henty,    Condemned    as    a    Nihilist (Fiction). 

Cotin,     Elizabeth (Fiction). 

Coe,    Modern    Europe pp.  370-74. 

Stevens,    Through    Russia    on    a    mustang pp.   1-22,  84-91,  96-1 15,  Chaps.  VII,  VIII, 

X,  X1I-XIV,  XXI. 

Rupert,    Geographical    reader pp.  269-72. 

Phillips,   All    the    Russias pp.  22-24,    68-101,    131-42,    195-97. 

Palmer,    Russian   life   in   town   and   country.... ^Chaps.  V,  VIII.   IX,   XXI   (Parts). 

Hapgood,    Russian    rambles Chaps.    I,    III 

Laurie,    Schoolboy   days  in   Russia (Fiction). 

Knox,    Russian    Empire Chaps.    II,    IV,    VII,    IX,     XIII,     XVI 

(Parts). 

Milliard,    Under    the    Black    Eagle (Fiction). 

Graydon,    Exiled    to     Siberia (Fiction). 

Barr,   Michael   and  Theodora (Fiction). 

Morris,    Historical    tales:    Russian pp.  293-99,    319-28. 

**Wade,    Our    little    Russian    cousin (Parts). 

**George,    Little   journeys    (Russia) (Parts). 

**Miller,  Little  people  of  Asia I>p.  262-80. 

Suggestions:  The  points  which  should  be  emphasized  in  connection  with 
this  topic  are  the  following :  The  absolute  power  of  the  Czar,  there  being 
nothing  which  corresponds  to  the  English  Parliament  or  to  our  Congress ; 
that  to  preserve  his  authority  he  has  built  up  an  elaborate  system  of  police 
inspection  and  surveillance ;  that  the  peasant  classes  are  densely  ignorant,  are 
downtrodden  by  the  bureaucracy,  and  for  the  most  part  live  in  a  state  of 
abject  poverty  which  breeds  a  spirit  of  discontent. 


A   STUDY    OF   ARABIA    AND    THE    PLATEAU    OF    IRAN. 
(PERSIA,  AFGHANISTAN,  AND  BALUCHISTAN.) 

ARABIA. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Arabian  Peninsula,  Turkish  Empire; 
Syrian  Desert,  Palestine ;  Persian  Gulf.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean ;  Mecca, 
Medina. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  people:  their  occupations,  customs,  and  life. 

READING  LIST: 

*Zwemer.   Arabia:   the  cradle  of   Islam (Parts). 

**Allen,  Children  of  the  palm  lands pp.  115-34. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.  Ill pp.  372-74. 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  273-82. 

Herbertson,  Asia pp.  65-71. 

Taylor,    Travels   in    Arabia (Parts). 

Headley,   Mountain  adventures pp.  240-47. 
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Smith,  Life  in  Asia pp.  273-86. 

Starr,    Strange    peoples pp.  11823. 

French,    Lance    of   Kanana (Fiction). 

'Andrews,  Seven  little  sisters pp.  23-42. 

"Andrews,  Each  and  all pp.  57-90. 

Kirhy,    World    by   the    fireside pp.  274-96. 

*Shaw,  Big  people  and  little  people  of  other  lands pp.  25-36. 

*Zwemer,    Topsyturvy    land (Parts). 

*Chance,   Little  folks  of  many  lands np.  67-82. 

Suggestions:  The  chief  points  to  be  brought  out  through  a  study  of  the 
maps  of  the  region  and  of  the  references  cited  above  are  the  following : — 

That  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  mainly  a  desert  tableland  surrounded  by 
a  broken  rim  of  mountain  ranges  and  fringed  by  a  strip  of  low-lying  coast 
land. 

That  the  central  part  is  a  pasture  region  in  which  are  raised  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  camels. 

That  the  country  has  no  rivers  of  importance,  and  that  its  water  supply  is 
derived  in  the  main  from  wells. 

That  the  country  is  sparsely  inhabited  by  wild  nomadic  tribes,  who  recog- 
nize little  governmental  control. 

That  the  chief  products  of  the  country  are  fruits,  coffee,  and  dates. 

That  Turkey  claims  political  control  over  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  with 
the  exception  of  the  British  settlement  at  Aden  and  the  independent  state  of 
Oman  in  the  extreme  southeast,  but  that  she  has  made  her  pretensions  good 
only  along  the  coast. 

That  historically  this  is  the  birthplace  of  Mohammedanism.  (See  "Study 
of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,"  p.  49.) 


PERSIA. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Teheran;  Elburz  Mountains;  Persian 
Gulf,  Caspian  Sea ;  Mount  Ararat. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  products  of  the  country  and  the  life  of  the  people. 

READING  LIST: 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  265-73. 

Rupert,  Geographical  reader pp.  .?  73-82.  . 

Herbertson,  Asia pp.  82-92. 

Youth's   Companion   series,   Toward  the  rising  sun....  pp.  129-34. 

Allen  and  Sachtleben,  Across  Asia  on  a  bicycle pp.  43-113. 

Smith,  Life  in  Asia pp.  253-69. 

**Andrews,  Ten  boys pp.  25-47. 

Bulfinch,  Age  of  fable pp.  390-94. 

**Miller,  Little  people  of  Asia pp.  98-116. 

Shoemaker,   The   heart   of  the   Orient pp.  90-208. 

Suggestions:  Bring  out  the  following  facts:  That  Persia  is  an  absolute 
monarchy ;  that  in  area  it  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Texas ;  that,  like  Arabia, 
it  is  an  elevated  tableland,  with  large  tracts  of  desert  and  salt  plains,  but  also 
having  many  valleys  watered  from  the  mountains  by  irrigation  systems,  and 
growing  wheat,  opium,  raw  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  dates ;  that  it  is  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  rugs  and  carpets ;  and  that  difficulties  of  transportation 
and  lack  of  capital  dwarf  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
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AFGHANISTAN    AND   BALUCHISTAN. 


Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Observe  the  location  of  these  coun- 
tries, particularly  with  respect  to  India ;  Kabul,  Khelat ;  Khaibar  Pass. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  strategic  importance  of  these  regions. 

READING  LIST: 

Herbertson,   Asia Parts    IV,    V. 

Smith,    Life    in    Asia pp.  270-73. 

Tarr    and    McMurry,    Bk.    Ill pp.  376-77.  39°- 

Henty,  To  Herat  and  Cabul (Fiction). 

Suggestions:  These  countries,  for  centuries  comprised  within  the  Persian 
monarchy  and  of  the  same  geographical  characteristics  of  Persia,  are  now 
independent  of  that  country.  Baluchistan  contains  a  number  of  chiefs  who 
are  under  the  Khan,  who  in  turn  recognizes  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain, 
having  placed  the  whole  of  the  country  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  all  military  and  strategic  purposes.  Afghanistan,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  independent,  though  its  government  is  very  primitive.  Its  importance  is 
due  to  its  position  as  a  "buffer"  state  between  Russia  and  India.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  tremendous  conflicts,  as  it  commands  the  Khaibar  Pass,  one  of 
the  important  passes  through  the  mountains  between  India  and  the  north. 
In  this  connection  discuss  Russia's  policy  of  territorial  absorption  to  the 
south,  and  how  the  interests  of  the  two  great  nations,  Russia  and  England, 
have  conflicted  in  this  region  of  Central  Asia.  Also  bring  out  in  discussion 
that  the  three  countries,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Baluchistan,  comprise  the 
plateau  of  Iran  and  constitute  an  area  about  one  third  that  of  the  United 
States. 


A    STUDY    OF    INDIA    AND    INDO-CHINA. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  Dekkan 
Plateau;  Western  Ghats,  Eastern  Ghats,  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Brahama- 
putra  rivers ;  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Benares ;  the  Arabian  Sea,  Bay  of 
Bengal,  Indian  Ocean ;  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  Burmah,  Ceylon ;  Balu- 
chistan, Afghanistan,  Persia. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  India  comprises  three  physical  areas:  (a)  the  foothill 
region  of  the  Himalayas,  characterized  by  its  jungles  of  wild  animals,  its 
tea-farms,  and  its  forests  of  oak  and  cedar;  (&)  the  region  of  the  great 
plains,  the  wheat  and  farming  area  of  India,  and  the  seat  of  her  great  popula- 
tion; and  (c)  the  region  of  the  Dekkan  Plateau  whose  foothills  of  coffee  and 
grains  shade  into  stretches  of  unreclaimed  forests. 
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READING  LIST: 

*Adams,  Commercial  geography pp.  396-405. 

^Trotter,    Geography  of  commerce pp.  331-36. 

*\Vebster,   General    history  of   commerce ." pp.  501-2. 

Stoddard,    Lectures,    Vol.    IV pp.  7-31. 

Smith,    Life    in    Asia pp.   18-32. 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  209-1 7,  225-33,  249-56 

Herbertson,    Asia pp.   135-37,    '7O-73- 

Rupert,     Geographical     reader pp.  297-98. 

Knox,    Ceylon   and   India pp.  419-30. 

Tarr   and    McMurry,    Bk.    Ill pp.  381-87. 

Knox,    Siam    and    Java pp.   143-48,     161-76. 

"Oliver    Optic,'    Across    India (Fiction). 

Butterworth,     India pp.   108-17,    13858. 

Hqlcomb,    Bits   about    India pp.  39-51,     74-114. 

**Miller,  Little  people  of  Asia pp.   130-88,    223-61. 

**Shaw,   Big  people  and   little  people  of  other  lands....  pp.  46-52. 

Suggestions:  These  regions  are  fairly  well  shown  on  the  map  on  page  112 
of  the  advanced  text.  Spend  most  of  your  time  in  discussing  the  region  of 
the  great  plain.  Talk  about  the  character  of  the  soil — how  it  is  a  rich  deposit 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  by  the  rivers,  and  how  on  account  of  its 
fertility  and  because  of  the  climate  of  the  region  it  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  Point  out  that  because  of  these  conditions  and  be- 
cause the  region  is  protected  from  invasion  by  the  nomadic  hordes  of  the 
north,  very  early  in  history  it  became  the  seat  of  a  civilized  people  who 
engaged  in  farming.  Bring  out  that  this  region  has  become  the  chief  source 
of  England's  supply  of  wheat,  and  that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  gave  a 
tremendous  stimulus  to  wheat  cultivation.  Discuss  the  reason.  The  British 
Government  is  doing  much  to  foster  and  improve  the  agriculture  of  this 
region.  Public  departments  which  collect  and  distribute  agricultural  infor- 
mation have  been  established  in  each  province.  Agricultural  schools  and 
experimental  farms  have  been  organized,  and  new  methods  of  farming,  new 
implements,,  and  new  fertilizers  have  been  successfully  introduced  in  many 
places.  This  has  not  only  increased  the  total  agricultural  output,  but  has 
cheapened  the  product  as  well.  These  improved  methods  have  made  India  a 
formidable  rival  of  China  in  the  world's  trade  in  tea.  In  China  the  tea  is 
cured  and  marketed  by  hand  processes,  while  in  India  and  Ceylon  there  are 
tea  plantations  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  where  machinery  of  the 
most  improved  kind  is  used.  The  result  has  been  to  greatly  decrease  China's 
output. 

In  discussing  the  production  of  tea  defer  the  details  regarding  the  method 
of  its  cultivation,  curing,  and  marketing  until  you  take  up  the  study  of  China. 
Point  out  here,  however,  the  tea-producing  regions  not  only  of  India  but  of 
the  world. 

Require  the  children  to  shade  in  these  regions  on  an  outline  map  of  the 
world. 

Discuss  the  effect  on  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  country  of  the  fact  that 
the  religious  beliefs  confine  about  three  fourths  of  India's  population  to  a 
vegetable  diet. 

In  regard  to  the  density  of  population,  have  the  children  turn  to  the  sta- 
tistics given  on  page  157  of  the  advanced  text.  Estimate  the  average  density 
of  the  population  of  India  and  compare  with  that  of  the  Uriited  States.  Note, 
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further,  that  in  an  area  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States  it  has  a 
population  nearly  as  great  as  the  combined  populations  of  North  America, 
South  America,  and  Africa. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  India  is  a  hot,  unhealthful  region,  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  southwest  monsoon  for  its  rainfall.  The  failure  of  this  monsoon  has  fre- 
quently caused  the  most  appalling  famines,  the  bad  results  of  which  are  now 
greatly  lessened  through  the  extensive  development  of  irrigation  systems  and 
of  railroads,  which  connect  all  the  important  productive  districts  and  trade 
centers. 

CHILDREN'S    READING: 

Smith,    Life    in    Asia p.  23. 

Rupert,    Geographical    reader pp.  298-306. 

Tarr   and   McMuny,   Bk.    Ill 0.386. 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  206-208. 

Herbertson,    Asia pp.   186-88. 

Stoddard,    Lectures,    Vol.    IV (Parts). 

Butterworth,     India pp.  290-97. 

Scott,   In   famine   land (Parts). 

Compton,  Indian  life  in  town  and  country (Parts). 

Suggestions:  In  the  discussion  of  the  monsoons  of  India  for  the  points  in 
the  explanation  which  should  be  clearly  presented,  refer  to  page  8.  Point 
out  that  the  prevailing  winds  are  the  southwest  monsoon  (from  the  south- 
west) in  the  summer  and  the  northeast  monsoon  in  the  winter.  The  direc- 
tion of  these  winds  is  shown  on  map,  page  26  of  the  advanced  text.  Note  that 
the  southwest  monsoon,  blowing  from  the  ocean,  brings  vast  quantities  of 
moisture,  a  part  of  which  is  precipitated  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Ghats  Moun- 
tains. The  remainder  of  the  moisture  is  carried  across  the  plateau  with  no 
great  precipitation,  as  it  does  not  meet  a  sufficient  condensing  medium  until  it 
reaches  the  mountains  of  the  north,  where  most  of  the  water  is  precipitated  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  feeds  the  Ganges  and  Indus 
rivers.  That  region  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  is  called  the  Indian  Desert. 
Can  the  children  tell  why  the  region  is  arid  ?  The  northeast  monsoon,  passing 
as  it  does  aross  a  smaller  body  of  water,  carries  with  it  a  much  smaller  amount 
of  water.  This  it  deposits  on  the  east  coast,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
avoid  recourse  to  irrigation. 

Have  the  children  turn  to  map  XIX  in  the  appendix  of  the  advanced  text 
and  observe  the  railroads  of  India.  Note  how  the  grain-producing  districts 
are  tied  together  and  also  joined  to  the  chief  seaports  of  the  country  by  a  net- 
work of  railroads.  Discuss  the  bearing  of  this  on  ( I )  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  (2)  the  seriousness  of  local  famines. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  India  is  the  home  of  Brahmanism  and  the  seat  of  the 
system  of  caste. 

READING  LIST: 
**Wade,     Our     little     Siamese    cousin 

Holcomb.     Bits    about    India pp.  143-65,    228-48,    264-72. 

Stoiiilard.  Lectures,  Vol.   IV (Parts). 

Compton,  Indian  life  in  town  and  country pp.  3-50. 

**Pratt,    Stories  of   India up.  12-50. 

Youth's  Companion  series,  Toward  the  rising  sun pp.  9-15. 

Knox,  Siam  and  Java pp.  1 19-30. 

"Oliver    Optic,"    Across    India     (Fiction) (Parts). 
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Butterworth,  India pp.  3-46,   118-25,  180-232,  253-65,  304-20. 

Headley,    Mountain   adventures pp.  257-65. 

Starr,  Strange  peoples pp.  101-17. 

Angus,   The    Eastern   wonderland '. Chap.    IV,  pp.    107-16. 

Smith,    Life    in    Asia pp.  39-42. 

Rupert,    Geographical    reader pp.  307-17. 

Tarr  and   McMurry,  Bk.    Ill p.  387. 

Carpenter,     Asia pp.  5 7-59,    234-40. 

Hercertson,    Auia pp.  154-56. 

Johonnot,   Geographical   reader pp.  197-202,    210-12. 

Suggestions:  In  discussing  Brahmanism  bring  out  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
ancient  religion  of  India;  that  it  exists  to-day  only  in  India;  that  it  is  em- 
braced by  three  fourths  of  India's  population ;  and  that  very  early  it  degen- 
erated into  a  huge  system  of  demonology.  In  connection  with  this  last  point 
tell  the  children  that  according  to  this  faith  the  woods,  fields,  trees,  rivers,  as 
well  as  all  animals,  are  inhabited  by  beneficent  or  malevolent  spirits ;  and 
that  the  religion  recognizes  some  three  hundrd  and  thirty  million  deities,  the 
images  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Have  the  children  relate  the  stories  which  they  have  read  in  the 
references  already  cited  of  the  manner  of  worship  of  these  peoples ;  how  it  is 
esteemed  a  religious  rite  to  bathe  in  the  River  Ganges,  of  the  pilgrimages  to 
the  "holy  city"  of  Benares,  and  of  the  caste  system  and  its  practices, — all  to 
be  discussed  in  the  light  of  their  significance  as  seen  by  the  Brahman. 

Since  India  is  likewise  the  home  of  Buddhism,  and  since  this  religion  is 
frequently  confused  with  Brahmanism,  see  to  it  that  the  relation  between  the 
two  religions  is  brought  into  clear  contrast.  The  chief  points  to  note  con- 
cerning this  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  Buddhism  grew  out  of  a  revolt  against  the  tyrannical  and  idolatrous 
practices  of  the  Brahmans,  and  was  lead  by  Guatama  Buddha,  six  centu- 
ries B.  C. 

(b)  It  spread  over  India,  but  was  driven  out  by  the  religion  it  attempted 
to  supplant ;  that  to-day  the  only  Buddhists  in  India  proper  are  comprised  in 
a  small  sect  in  Bombay;  that  from  India  the  faith  passed  northward  to 
Tibet  and  eastward  to  Burmah,   Siam,  Anam,   and  thence  to  China  and 
Japan ;    and  that  it  still  flourishes  is  these  countries,  though  in  a  modified 
form. 

(c)  It  surpasses  all  religions  except  Christianity  in  the  purity  of  its  moral 
teachings,  as  originally  taught. 

(d)  In  marked  contrast  to  the  Arabian  method  of  propagating  Moham- 
medanism by  the  sword,  Buddha  relied  only  on  preaching. 

Lesson  Unit  IF:  India,  together  with  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies,  was 
the  goal  of  all  the  early  European  expeditions  to  the  East,  and  indirectly  led 
to  the  discovery  of  America. 

READING    LIST: 

Smith,    Life    in    Asia pp.  13-14. 

Stoddard,    Lectures,    Vol.    IV pp.  9-10. 

Brooks,    Marco    Polo (The   story). 

Atherton,  Adventures  of  Marco  Polo (The   story). 

Johnson,    The    world's   discoverers pp.  3119. 

Grifiis,   The  romance   of  discovery (Parts). 

Towle,  Marco  Polo (The   story). 
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Towle,   Voyages  and   adventures  of  Vasco   da  Gama. . 

Lawler,    The    story    of    Columbus    and    Magellan 

Haaren  and  Poland,  Famous  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  pp.  213-18. 

Suggestions:  This  topic  really  draws  on  nothing-  which  the  children  have 
not  had  in  connection  with  their  history.  But  it  will  be  of  interest  and  profit 
in  connection  with  geography  to  review  the  study  which  the  children  have 
already  given  to  the  routes  of  trade  of  the  fifteenth  century  between  Europe 
and  the  East ;  the  difficulties  and  dangers  encountered  ;  the  nature  of  the  com- 
modities interchanged ;  the  story  of  Marco  Polo ;  the  desire  for  a  water  route ; 
and  the  voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Columbus. 

Lesson  Unit  V :  India  is  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  ruled  by  a 
Governor-General,  who  is  appointed  by  the  King. 

READING    LIST: 

Smith,    Life    in    Asia PP-  33-35.   82-86. 

Rupert,    Geographical    reader pp.  298-306. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,    Bk.    Ill pp.  388-90. 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  202-8. 

Butterworth,    India pp.  20-24. 

**Pratt,    Stories   of   India pp.  51-70. 

Compton,   Indian   life  in  town  and  country Chap.  I. 

Stoddard,   Lectures,    Vol.    IV (Parts). 

Suggestions:   Bring  out  in  discussion  the  following  points : — 

The  King-  of  England  is  the  ultimate  authority  in  British  India.  He  ap- 
points a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  is  the  practical  head  of  affairs,  and 
who  resides  in  England.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
members,  appointed  by  himself  from  among  distinguished  persons  who  have 
lived  in  India.  These  members  live  in  England  and  constitute  an  advisory 
committee  without  ultimate  authority.  To  the  Secretary  and  his  council  is 
intrusted  the  conduct  of  all  business  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
relation  to  the  government  of  India. 

In  India  the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  Governor-General,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  King,  but  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  The  Governor-General,  under  the  sanction  of  this  Secretary,  has 
power  to  make  laws  for  all  British  India. 

Bring  out  also  that  British  rule  in  India,  though  not  free  from  grave  mis- 
takes, has  been  of  incalculable  blessing  to  the  country.  Religious  freedom  is 
protected ;  general  education  is  promoted  with  energy ;  the  people,  continually 
engaged  in  internal  wars  before,  are  now  gathered  under  a  stable  govern- 
ment ;  railway,  telegraphs,  electric  power,  and  factories  have  been  introduced 
— all  as  a  direct  result  of  British  sovereignty. 


A    STUDY    OF    THE    CHINESE    EMPIRE. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  China  proper,  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
Chinese  Turkestan,  Tibet;  Amur,  Yalu,  Hoang-ho,  Yangtse-kiang  rivers; 
Canton,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Peking ;  Japan,  Yellow,  China  seas ;  the  Great 
Wall,  Grand  Canal. 
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Reviezv  (to  be  given  last)  :  On  an  outline  map  of  eastern  Eurasia  locate 
all  of  the  above  places.  Fix  arrows  to  show  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
rain-bearing  winds  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern  coast.  Shade  in  the  region 
known  as  the  deserts  of  Gobi  and  Tibet.  What  are  the  physical  conditions 
which  cause  these  regions  to  be  arid  ?  Show  by  shading  the  five  provinces  of 
the  Empire :  China  proper,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Tibet. 
On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  show  by  shading  the  following :  ( I )  The  tea- 
producing  regions  of  the  world;  (2)  The  rice-producing  regions  of  the 
world  5(3)  The  silk-producing  regions  of  the  world. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  China  is  the  oldest  country  in  the  world.  It  had  an  ad- 
vanced civilization  long  before  Europe  emerged  from  barbarism. 

READING    LIST: 

Cunnyngham,   Young  people's  history  of  the  Chinese.  .  (Parts). 
**Pratt,     China pp.  22-25,  3°,   75-77- 

Carpenter,     Asia pp.   128-34,   141-43- 

Knox,    Japan    and    China pp.  385-87. 

Smith,   Life   of   Asia pp.   162-65,    178-79. 

Stoddard,    Lectures,    Vol.    Ill pp.  227-28,   33^-35. 

Van    Bergen,    Story    of    China pp.  112-33. 

Fielde,    Corner    of    Cathay pp.  166-213. 

Butterworth,  Traveler  tales  of  China pp.  55-57. 

**Lee,    When    I    was   a   boy   in    China pp.  63-71. 

**Miln,   Little    folks   of  many   lands pp.  216-18. 

Smith,    Chinese    characteristics pp.  307-13. 

Holcombe,    Real    Chinaman pp.  49-53. 

Youth's   Companion  series,   Toward   the   rising  sun....  pp.    :6-28. 

Allen   and    Sachtleben,   Across   Asia   on   a  bicycle pp.   149-234. 

Headland,   The    Chinese   boy   and   girl (Stories;. 

Morris,   Historical   tales:   Japan   and    China (Parts). 

Suggestions:  The  references  given  above  are  to  four  points,  each  bearing 
directly  on  the  lesson  unit:  (i)  To  the  enlightened  emperors,  3000  B.  C. ; 
(2)  to  the  building  of  the  Great  Wall,  illustrating  the  strength  of  a  govern- 
ment which  could  successfully  complete  such  a  great  undertaking;  (3)  to 
Confucius,  as  the  founder  of  China's  ancient  literature;  and  (4)  to  the  im- 
portant inventions  of  the  Chinese  which  illustrate  the  advancement  of  ancient 
China  in  the  mechanical  arts. 

In  connection  with  the  first  point  bring  out  the  story  of  the  wonderful  things 
which  Emperor  Fuhhe  and  his  immediate  successors  did  for  the  advancement 
of  their  people,  nearly  3000  B.  C. ;  how  they  coined  money,  made  maps, 
drained  marshes,  constructed  vessels,  and  encouraged  the  building  of  villages 
and  cities.  Bring  out  strongly  that  these  reforms  were  inaugurated  fully  two 
thousand  years  before  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  anything  more  than 
primitive  savages  living  in  caves  and  in  the  forests. 

On  the  second  point,  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  after  bringing  out  the  details 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed, and  that  it  took  a  million  men  ten  years  to  build  it,  discuss  the  high 
degree  of  civilization  required  to  unite  the  people  in  an  undertakng  of  such 
magnitude. 

Regarding  Confucius  and  the  literature  of  ancient  China,  discuss  references 
to  his  life  and  writings  with  a  view  to  showing  that  500  B.  C.  China  had  a 
high-grade  literature. 
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As  another  illustration  of  the  age  and  the  early  development  of  China  take 
the  important  inventions  placed  to  her  credit, — the  art  of  printing,  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  and  paper ;  besides,  the  invention  of  writing,  gunpowder, 
and  the  mariner's  compass  were  all  known  to  the  Chinese  long  before  the 
time  of  Christ.  Discuss  their  importance  in  the  industrial  world  and  the 
degree  of  civilization  which  they  indicate. 

In  this  work  the  teacher  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  she  is  seeking 
to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  children  a  feeling  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Chinese  nation.  She  has  already  referred  to  the  enlightened  reforms  intro- 
duced 3000  years  B.  C. ;  she  has  discussed  the  construction  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  wonders — the  Chinese  wall — to  show  the  effectiveness  of  the 
government  two  centuries  B.  C. ;  she  has  presented  the  life  and  work  of  Con- 
fucius, the  founder  of  Chinese  literature,  to  establish  the  fact  that  ancient 
China  possessed  a  high-grade  literature;  and  lastly  she  takes  up  the  inven- 
tions credited  to  China — all  to  show  in  a  concrete  way  that  at  the  time  when 
Europe  was  but  a  battle-field  for  barbarian  hordes  China  presented  many  of 
the  aspects  of  a  great  and  enlightened  nation  pursuing  the  arts  of  peace. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  China  is  a  densely  populated  country  along  the  seaboard 
and  the  main  waterways  of  the  interior. 

READING    LIST. 
**Pratt,     China pp.  42-47,   67-74,   85-89,   91-98. 

Smith,   Village  life  in  China pp.  17-19. 

Smith,    Chinese    characteristics pp.  19-26,   144-51. 

**Andrews,    Seven    little    sisters pp.  57-70. 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  105-07,    111-20,    134-41,   143-45. 

Krout,  Two  girls  in  China pp.  52-56. 

**Miller,    Little   people   of   Asia pp.  344-46. 

Rupert,    Geographical    reader pp.  282-90. 

Smith,   Life  in  Asia pp.  144-45,    158-60. 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  VoJ.  Ill pp.  230-35,  246-49,  268-70,  295-96,  308-14. 

Fielde,   A   corner   of   Cathay pp.  1-13,    14-23. 

Hqlcombe,    Real   Chinaman pp.  310-29. 

Scidmore,  China:  The  long-lived  empire pp.  14-15. 

Youth's  Companion  series,  Toward  the  rising  sun pp.  29-35. 

*Bunker,   China   pp.  12-15. 

Suggestions:  The  references  cited  under  this  unit  can  be  grouped  around 
three  topics,  each  of  which  affords  the  basis  for  the  drawing  of  an  inference 
as  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Chinese  people.  These  topics  are :  ( i } 
Life  on  the  river  boats;  (2)  Traveler  tales  of  crowded  streets  and  paths; 
and  (3)  Instances  of  the  extreme  economy  of  the  people  in  the  field  and  in 
the  home,  rendered  necessary  by  the  enormous  population  to  be  supported  by 
the  land. 

Concerning  the  first  topic,  bring  out  in  discussion  that  thousands  of  families 
have  been  crowded  off  the  land  and  forced  to  live  in  houses  built  on  rafts  and 
boats  which  float  on  the  rivers  and  on  the  canals.  A  discussion  of  the  cus- 
toms and  ways  of  these  boat  peoples  and  their  methods  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood will  serve  to  emphasize  this  thought. 

The  references  to  the  economy  which  the  people  practice  if  discussed  will 
give  the  children  a  vivid  picture  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  plains  of 
China.  In  concluding  this  unit  draw  a  comparison  between  the  population 
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of  the  United  States  and  China,  pointing  out  that  if  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  and  forty  millions  more  were  crowded  into  the  State  of 
Texas,  the  density  of  population  would  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  low 
plains  of  China. 

Lesson  Unit  III:  The  Chinese  people,  as  a  whole,  are  characterized  by  con- 
servatism and  nonprogressiveness. 

READING    LIST: 
**Andrews,    Seven    little    sisters pp.  65-67. 

Carpenter,  Asia pp.  107-11,  I43-S4>   156-57- 

Holcombe,   The   real   Chinaman pp.  80-83,  102-103,  135,   171-79,216-85. 

Krout,  Two  girls  in  China pp.  49-51,    59-60,    75-76,    85-89,    101-102, 

112-16,  154-63. 

Knox,  Japan  and   China pp.  332-34,   417. 

**Lee,   When  I   was  a  boy  in  China pp.  46-49,  50-62. 

**Miller,   Little  people  in   Asia pp.  307-308,  316-18,  340. 

**Miln,   Little  folks  of  many  lands pp.  190-91,   193-200,  201-15. 

Scidmore,   China:  The  long-lived  empire pp.   14-19,    180-89,   452- 

Stoddard,  Lectures,   Vol.   Ill pp.  253-58,   305-308,   326-32. 

Fielde,  A  corner  of  Cathay pp.  1-13,  49-7°,  94-110. 

**Pratt,  Stories  of  China pp.  49-51,     67-70,     129-31,     179-94- 

Smith,  Village  life  in  China pp.  44-48,    35-43. 

Smith,    Chinese    characteristics pp.  28-29,33-40,  102-103,  122-24,300-302. 

Smith,    Life    in    Asia pp.  142-44,    166-70. 

Van  Bergen,   Stories  of  China pp.  44-51,    96-104. 

Youth's   Companion   series,  Toward  the   rising  sun....  pp.  36-44. 

Munroe,    The  Blue  Dragon (Fiction). 

Headland.  Our  little  Chinese  Cousin 

*Bunker,    China    pp.   1 5-23. 

Suggestions:  The  teacher  can  find  in  her  supplementary  reading  a  great 
many  concrete  details  which  will  bring  out  the  idea  of  conservatism  and  non- 
progressiveness as  applied  to  the  Chinese.  Instead  of  having  the  reading 
done  in  a  desultory  manner,  it  is  best  to  organize  it  along  a  few  lines,  to  give 
greater  definiteness  and  vividness  to  the  child's  impressions.  The  references 
given  above  have  been  selected  with  this  thought  in  mind.  The  teacher  will 
find  that  the  material  given  above  can  be  organized  under  the  following  heads, 
which  best  illustrate  Chinese  love  of  tradition :  ( i )  The  practice  of  foot- 
binding;  (2)  Methods  employed  in  manual  labor;  (3)  Chinese  ways  of 
transportation  and  their  attitude  toward  the  railroad;  (4)  Ceremonial  life; 
(5)  Educational  customs  and  practices.  Discuss  as  many  of  these  topics  as 
time  and  your  facilities  will  permit. 

Bring  out  in  connection  with  the  first  topic  that  according  to  Chinese  tradi- 
tion if  a  girl  were  to  grow  up  without  conforming  to  the  custom  of  foot- 
binding  she  would  not  be  recognized  as  a  lady,  and  would  thereby  disgrace 
her  father's  name.  Such  a  force  has  the  custom  become  that  women  undergo 
not  only  inconvenience  but  great  physical  suffering  rather  than  break  with 
tradition.  Emphasize  the  Chinese  view  of  the  custom  in  order  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  children  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  Chinese  to  break  away  from 
the  custom. 

Regarding  the  second  topic,  bring  out  the  thought  that  only  the  simplest 
and  rudest  machinery  either  in  the  arts  or  in  agriculture  is  ever  used,  and  that 
the  time  required  by  hand  processes  makes  everything  intrinsically  costly. 
This  is  particularly  apparent  in  connection  with  her  tea  trade,  which  she  is 
fast  losing  because  India  and  Ceylon  have  introduced  labor-saving  machinery, 
and  therefore  can  produce  tea  more  cheaply. 
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In  methods  of  travel  China's  conservatism  is  particularly  noticeable.  The 
demands  of  the  millions  of  people  in  Northern  China  are  satisfied,  just  as 
they  were  thirty  centuries  ago,  by  the  two-wheeled  carts  made  without  seats 
or  springs.  In  the  south  the  sedan-chair  is  the  principal  mode  of  conveyance, 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  immense  wheelbarrows  loaded  with  pas- 
sengers and  goods  are  familiar  sights.  Their  hatred  of  innovation  is  particu- 
larly well  brought  out  in  their  attitude  toward  the  introduction  of  the 
railroad,  related  in  Scidmore's  China:  the  long-lived  empire  (p.  220),  to  the 
effect  that  after  patronizing  it  for  a  time  the  Chinese  finally  bought  it  from 
its  owners,  tore  up  the  rails  and  threw  them  into  the  river,  and  sent  the  loco- 
motives to  Formosa,  where  they  rusted  on  the  beach.  However,  it  should  be 
brought  out  that  foreign  enterprise  has  finally  succeeded  in  a  measure  in 
overcoming  this  prejudice,  and  that  several  hundred  miles  of  road  are  now  in 
use  in  China. 

A  lesson  can  be  spent  profitably  in  discussing  Chinese  ceremonial  life, 
bringing  out  the  utter  lack  of  reason  in  the  mass  of  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  how  the  rigid  exaction  of  these  customs  tends  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  people.  Have  the  children  tell  about  the  quaint  ceremonies  performed 
when  the  child  first  enters  school,  about  the  studies  he  pursues,  and  about  the 
queer  way  the  children  have  of  studying  aloud  and  reciting  with  their  backs 
turned  toward  the  teacher.  Bring  out  in  discussion  that  the  course  of  in- 
struction consists  of  a  study  of  the  writings  of  Confucius,  and  that  while  their 
studies  everywhere  admonish  the  student  to  be  good  and  just  and  honest,  no 
mention  is  ever  made  of  telegraphy,  railroading,  surgery,  or  of  anything  per- 
taining to  present-day  Western  civilization,  and  that  in  consequence  the  many 
years  spent  in  study  in  no  way  fits  the  student  for  the  duties  he  is  expected  to 
perform  in  official  life. 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  this  and  of  all  other  topics  the  teacher  must 
remember  that  she  is  presenting  details  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake  as  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  general  notion  in  the  child's  mind  that  the 
Chinese  people  are  conservative  and  nonprogressive  in  the  extreme. 

Lesson  Unit  IV :  The  conservatism  of  the  Chinese  race  is  largely  due  to 
their  religion  of  ancestor  worship,  which  leads  them  to  cherish  the  past  and 
the  ways  of  the  past. 

READING    LIST: 

Butterworth,    Traveler   tales   of   China pp.  58-83,   84-88. 

Holcombe,    Real    Chinaman pp.   123-25,    34-35,    43-45,    89-92. 

Krout,    Two   girls   in    China pp.   118-19,    139-40,    144-45. 

**Miln,   Little   folks  of  many   lands. pp.   189-91. 

**Pratt,    Stories  of  China pp.   126-31,    160-65. 

Smith,  Chinese  characteristics pp.   1 71-85. 

Smith,  Life  in  Asia pp.   163-65. 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  123-25. 

Fielde,   A  corner  of   Cathay pp.  82-86. 

**Lee,  When  I  was  a  boy  in   China pp.   18-21. 

Stoddard,    Lectures,    Vol.    Ill p.  302. 

*Bunker,   China    pp.  23-28. 

Suggestions:  Ancestor  worship  has  its  good  and  bad  sides.  In  effect,  it 
is  a  chain  which  binds  the  present  generation  to  the  generations  of  the  past. 
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The  highest  idea  of  the  present  is  to  imitate  the  past.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  what  at  first  seems  blind  and  obstinate  adherence  to  tradition.  In  present- 
ing the  details  given  in  the  reading  references  the  teacher's  presentation  is 
primarily  not  for  the  interest  which  the  details  will  give,  but  on  account  of 
their  significance  in  accounting  for  Chinese  antagonism  to  Western  ways. 

Bring  out  the  good  side  of  this  custom  of  ancestor  worship.  This  lies  in 
the  respect  and  care  which  the  Chinese  people  exercise  toward  their  parents. 
Have  the  children  tell  the  stories  to  be  found  in  the  references  cited  which 
illustrate  the  respect  and  care  which  the  younger  members  of  the  family  show 
to  their  elders.  Have  the  children  draw  a  contrast  between  the  relation  of 
parents  and  children  as  it  exists  in  China  and  America.  . 

Lesson  Unit  V :  China  is  a  region  which  is  famous  for  its  production  of 
rice,  tea,  and  silk. 

READING    LIST: 

Chamberlain,  How  we  are  fed pp.  70-76. 

**Andrews,    Seven    little    sisters pp.  61-63,   69-70. 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  66-67,    148-50,    150-52,   200. 

Krout,   Two  girls  in   China pp.  44-45,    67-68,    198-203. 

Smith,  Life  in  Asia pp.   151-56. 

Butterworth,    Traveler  tales    of   China pp.  204-19. 

Beal,    Information   reader,    Vol.    I pp.  252-55. 

**Pratt,  China pp.  51-60. 

Scidmore,    China:    The    long-lived    empire pp.  365-76. 

Chase  and   Clow,   Information   reader,   Vol.   II pp.  49-58. 

Companion    series,    Talks    about    animals pp.  144-49. 

Chamberlain,   How  we   are  clothed pp.  25-30. 

**Andrews,    Each    and    all pp.  91-95. 

Clifford,  Information  reader,  Vol.   II pp.   19-29. 

**Kirby,  Aunt   Martha's  corner  cupboard pp.  14-60,    121-34. 

*\Vebster,    General    history   of   commerce pp.  491-94. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  3 1 9-24. 

*  Adams,  Commercial  geography pp.  414-26. 

*Bunker,    China    pp.  28-34. 

Suggestions:  Bring  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  references  on  rice  culture 
how  the  growing  grain  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture  and  warmth,  how  it 
is  cut  by  hand  in  China,  how  it  is  threshed  out  and  hulled  by  crude  and 
laborious  processes,  how  the  rice  grains  are  polished  to  make  them  more 
marketable,  and  finally,  by  way  of  contrast,  what  improvements  have 
been  introduced  in  its  cultivation  and  preparation  for  market  in  our  own 
country. 

In  beginning  the  discussion  of  the  tea  industry  have  the  children  relate 
some  of  the  pretty  legends  which  are  told  in  the  tea  countries  of  its  origin. 
Several  of  the  references  given  above  will  furnish  the  material  for  this.  Dis- 
cuss the  tea-shrub,  how  it  is  cultivated  and  the  soil  and  climate  which  it  re 
quires,  and  how  its  leaves  are  picked  and  prepared  and  marketed.  Contrast 
the  methods  employed  in  China  with  those  in  India,  bringing  out  that  while 
China's  methods  are  crude  and  laborious  India  has  introduced  the  most  mod- 
ern machinery.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  production  ?  How  will  this 
effect  China's  trade  when  brought  into  competition  with  India?  In  reality 
China's  aversion  to  modern  methods  has  resulted  in  greatly  reducing  her  tea 
trade.  At  this  point  take  a  wider  view  and  learn  something  of  the  world's 
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demand  for  tea  and  what  countries  are  engaged  in  its  production.    These  con- 
sist in  the  main  of  China,  Japan,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Natal  in  Africa. 

Sericulture  should  be  treated  similarly.  First,  details  regarding  the  silk- 
worm and  the  manufacture  of  the  product,  and,  second,  the  regions  of  the 
world  producing  the  silk.  It  might  be  noted  that  since  so  much  hand  labor  is 
necessary  in  rearing  and  feeding  the  worms  and  in  reeling  the  silk,  and  since 
labor  is  so  cheap  in  China,  no  nation  can  ever  seriously  compete  with  her  in 
this  industry.  For  instance,  it  could  never  be  extensively  produced  in  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  high  wages  demanded  by  laborers,  yet  in  its 
manufacture  of  silk  goods  the  United  States  leads  the  world.  Hence  it  is  a 
very  large  importer  of  the  raw  material. 

A    STUDY    OF    KOREA. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  The  peninsula;  Yalu  River;  Seoul; 
Japan;  Yellow  Sea,  China  Sea,  Japan  Sea. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  country  and  its  people. 

READING    LIST: 

Gifford,   Everyday  life  in  Korea (Parts). 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  76-92. 

Rupert,    Geographical    reader pp.  294-96. 

Herbertson,  Asia pp.  261-64. 

Youth's  Companion   series,   Toward   the  rising  sun...., pp.  53-56. 

Smith,  Life  in  Asia pp.  232-41. 

Starr,    Strange    peoples pp.  76-81. 

Underwood,    Fifteen   years   among  the  Top-knots (Parts). 

Hamilton,   Korea (Parts). 

**Shaw,  Big  people  and  little  people  of  other  lands pp.  37-45. 

*Grifhs,   Corea:   The  hermit  nation (Parts). 

*Bishop,    Korea   and    her   neighbors (Parts). 

Suggestions:  Have  the  children  relate  how  Korea  has  been  closed  to  for- 
eigners until  recently,  and  how  the  United  States  forced  the  country  to  open 
its  doors  to  the  West.  Talk  about  the  queer  customs  of  the  people. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  Korea's  place  in  the  present  struggle  between  Russia  and 
Japan. 

READING    LIST: 

Gale,    Korean    sketches ( Parts) . 

Van  Bergen,  Story  of  Japan pp.  24-28,  79-85. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.   Ill p.  405. 

Youth's   Companion  series,   Toward  the  rising  sun -pp.  45-52. 

Smith,  Life  in  Asia pp.  232-41. 

Hamilton,    Korea (Parts). 

Suggestions:  Point  out  that  because  of  Korea's  position  geographically  she 
is  of  great  value  to  Russia,  China,  and  Japan.  Discuss  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan  (1894)  over  the  control  of  Korea,  and  how  each  of  the  two 
countries  claimed  to  be  guarding  the  interests  of  Korea,  but  that  the  real 
object  of  each  was  to  prevent  the  other  from  seizing  Korea.  Similarly  discuss 
the  present  struggle  between  Japan  and  Russia.  Review  in  this  connection 
the  parts  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  topic  of  the  "Study  of  Turkey"  (p. 
43)  ;  also,  "Study  of  Russia"  (p.  51). 
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A    STUDY    OF    THE    JAPANESE    EMPIRE. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  The  location  of  the  islands;  Formosa, 
Yesso,  and  Hondo;  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  and  Nagasaki;  Japan,  Yellow,  and 
China  seas;  Fujiyama. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  Japanese  Empire  comprises  nearly  four  thousand  vol- 
canic islands,  which  stretch  over  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles.  This 
region  is  subject  to  frequent  and  violent  earthquakes. 

READING    LIST: 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  Vol.  Ill -pp.  7-224    (Parts). 

Smith,   Life  in  Asia p.  185. 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  15-19. 

Tarr  and  AlcMurry,  Bk.   Ill .pp.  5-7. 

Johonnot,   Geographical   reader Part  III. 

Clement,    Modern    Japan Chap.  1. 

**George,  Little  journeys   (China  and  Japan') (Parts). 

Suggestions:  Turn  to  the  map  in  Tarr  and  McMurry  (bk.  Ill,  p.  6)  on 
which  is  shown  the  distribution  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  world.  Note  that 
while  no  part  of  the  globe  is  entirely  free  from  them,  they  are  most  numerous 
in  a  belt  on  either  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Note  also  on  this  map  that  the 
chain  of  islands  comprising  the  Empire  of  Japan  lies  directly  and  wholly  in 
this  belt. 

Have  the  children  relate  incidents  of  the  terrible  results  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  eruptions.  The  story  of  Vesuvius,  of  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in 
J755>  °f  Charleston  in  our  own  country  in  1888,  of  the  terrible  earthquakes 
which  Japan  experienced  in  1855  and  in  1894,  and  of  the  eruption  of  Pelee  in 
the  Martinique  Islands  very  recently,  may  be  related  as  illustrations  of  the 
awful  effects  produced  through  these  agencies. 

Do  not  spend  time  on  the  causes  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  as  they  are 
not  yet  well  understood. 

An  interesting  line  of  thought  could  be  taken  up  at  this  point  by  having 
the  children  find  for  themselves  how  the  natives  of  volcanic  countries  have 
adapted  the  architecture  of  their  habitations  to  avoid  the  danger  from  earth- 
quakes. As  an  illustration,  Japanese  houses  are  all  low,  of  one  story,  and 
constructed  of  very  light  materials,  on  account  of  this  ever-present  danger. 

Bring  out  also  that  while  Japan  comprises  only  three  islands  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  yet  the  empire  contains  nearly  four  thousand  smaller  islands, 
which  extend  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  have  a  climate  ranging 
from  the  tropical  in  the  south  to  one  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  north.  Have  the 
children  turn  to  page  157  of  the  advanced  text  and  note  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Compare  with  California  and  the  United 
States.  Draw  the  conclusion  that  a  population  of  more  than  one  half  that  of 
the  United  States  lives  in  an  area  no  greater  than  that  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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Lesson  Unit  II:  Japan  is  noted  for  its  production  of  silk,  rice,  and  tea, 
also  for  the  skill  of  its  manufacturers. 

READING  LIST: 

*Trotter,    Geography    of    commerce pp.  326-29. 

Bramhall,  The  wee  ones  of  Japan (Parts). 

**Miller,  Little  people  of  Asia pp.  360-405. 

*Webster,   General   history  of   commerce pp.  494-500. 

**George,  Little  journeys  (China  and  Japan) (Parts). 

*Adams,    Commercial     geography pp.  406-13. 

Carpenter,    Asia pp.  59-75- 

Herbertson,    Asia pp.  264,  279-81. 

Starr,  Strange  peoples pp.  88-100. 

Angus,  The  Eastern  wonderland pp.  30-34- 

Clement,   Modern  Japan Chaps.   II,   III,   IV. 

**Chance,  Little  folks  of  many  lands pp.  95-"2- 

**Allen,    Children   of  the  palm   lands pp.  63-78. 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  Vol.  Ill pp.  7-224  (Parts). 

**Wade,   Our  little  Japanese  cousin 

Suggestions:  Bring  out  in  discussion  that  while  the  surface  of  the  islands 
is  mountainous  and  the  entire  group  volcanic,  yet  the  aboundant  rains  of  the 
region  have  washed  great  quantities  of  fertile  soil  into  the  river  valleys. 
While  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  surface,  yet  that  fifth  is  so  carefully  fertilized  and 
tilled  that  it  produces  more  than  enough  to  feed  Japan's  entire  population. 
Review  the  details  regarding  the  production  of  silk,  tea,  and  rice,  which  were 
suggested  in  the  study  of  China  (p.  66).  Bring  out  further  the  following 
points :  that  rice  is  grown  mainly  in  the  coast  lowlands  on  the  west  or  rainy 
side,  and  that  the  grain  is  of  such  a  superior  quality  that  it  is  exported  while 
an  inferior  and  cheaper  kind  is  imported  from  China  for  home  consumption ; 
that  tea-gardens  and  plantations  occupy  the  hillside  areas  in  the  southern 
islands,  the  product  of  which  is  valued  above  that  of  China,  one  kind  indeed 
being  worth  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  pound;  and  that  the  raw  silk  of 
Japan  is  likewise  of  a  superior  quality. 

Regarding  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Japan,  bring  out  that  they  have 
advanced  wonderfully  in  the  last  few  years.  The  cotton  mills  employ  seventy 
thousand  people,  while  more  than  a  million  are  engaged  in  textile  manu- 
facturing. 

In  connection  with  this  topic  it  might  be  interesting  to  discuss  the  rivalry 
between  the  United  States  and  England  for  the  rich  trade  of  Japan  and  the 
East.  Until  very  recently  England  dominated  the  trade  with  both  Japan  and 
China.  What  advantage  did  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  give  her  ?  Discuss 
also  the  advantage  of  her  Trans-Canadian  Railroad  with  its  line  of  steamers 
connecting  Vancouver  and  Yokohama.  America  is,  however,  awakening  to 
the  value  of  her  port  at  San  Francisco  and  its  connecting  railway  and  steam- 
ship lines.  In  1900  the  United  States  nearly  doubled  England's  trade  with 
Japan.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Isthmian  canal  in  this  trade  rivalry? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  Japan  wants  our  cotton  chiefly  and  that  the 
canal  will  bring  the  cotton  States  nearer  Japan.  Will  the  canal  divert  Amer- 
ica's trade  with  the  Orient  from  California,  or  will  it  increase  her  share  in  it  ? 
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Lesson  Unit  III:  Japan's  advancement,  which  has  been  extraordinarily 
rapid,  dates  from  the  time  the  United  States  forced  her  to  open  her  ports  to 
the  people  of  the  West. 

READING  LIST: 
**George,  Little  journeys  (China  and  Japan) (Parts). 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  Vol.  Ill pp.  7-224   (Parts). 

Smith,  Life  in  Asia pp.  181-83,    187. 

Carpenter,  Asia pp.  23-24,   31-33. 

Van  Bergen,  Story  of  Japan pp.  191-206,  207-34,   259-64,  280-84. 

State  series,  Third  reader   (Recent  adoption) pp.  74-79. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.  Ill pp.  408-10. 

Youth's  Companion  series,   Toward  the  rising  sun pp.  57-76. 

Angus,   The   Eastern  wonderland Chaps.   VII,  VIII. 

Clement,  Modern  Japan Chaps.   VII,  VIII,  XIX,   XX. 

**Ayrton,  Child  life  in  Japan (Stories). 

*Nitobe,  Bushidp:  The  soul  of  Japan (Parts). 

Morris,    Historical   tales:   Japan   and   China (Parts). 

Suggestions:  Discuss  the  details  of  Commodore  Perry's  expedition  to 
Japan,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the  immediate  results.  Talk  about  what  Japan 
was  when  the  expedition  was  made,  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  what  Japan  is 
now.  In  connection  with  this  last  point  many  illustrations  will  occur  to  the 
teacher  which  will  show  Japan's  progress.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  following :  She  has  recently  built  thirty-five  hundred  miles  of  railroads, 
fourteen  thousand  miles  of  telegraphs,  and  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  tele- 
phones. Her  merchant  marine  contains  over  eleven  hundred  steamers, 
nineteen  hundred  sailing-vessels  of  European  type,  and  about  nineteen  thou- 
sand native  craft.  Many  illustrations  can  be  drawn  also  from  Japan's  prog- 
ress in  scientific  agriculture,  from  her  educational  plans,  and  from  her  mili- 
tary prowess,  equipment,  and  skill. 

Lesson  Unit  IV :  Japan  is  ruled  by  an  Emperor,  who,  though  paramount 
and  unquestioned  in  all  matters  of  government,  is  aided  by  a  cabinet  and  by 
two  legislative  bodies. 

READING  LIST: 

Carpenter,   Asia pp.  43-50. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.  Ill pp.  407-408. 

Angus,  The  Eastern  wonderland Chap.    X    (Parts). 

*Clement,    Modern   Japan Chaps.  IX,  X. 

Stoddard,  Lectures,  Vol.  Ill pp.  7-224    (Parts). 

**George,  Little  journeys  (China  and  Japan) (Parts). 

Suggestions:  Bring  out  that  the  upper  house  comprises  members  selected 
from  among  the  hereditary  nobility  and  from  those  chosen  by  the  Emperor 
for  conspicuous  merit  in  civil  and  military  life ;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
other  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  cabinet  consists  of  nine  ministers  of 
state,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  to  whom  they  are  alone  responsible. 
Compare  with  the  Congress  of  our  own  country. 


THE    CONTINENT   OF   AFRICA. 


Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Atlas  Mountains,  African  highlands. 
Kong  Mountains;  Nile,  Congo,  Niger,  Orange,  Zambesi  rivers;  Victoria, 
Tanganyika,  Nyassa  lakes;  Sahara,  Soudan,  Barbary  states  (as  a  whole), 
Egypt,  Congo  region,  Abyssinia;  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Pretoria,  Cape  Town, 
Morocco.  Algiers ;  Madeira,  Canary  Islands,  Island  of  St.  Helena,  Madagas- 
car; Cape  Verde,  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Antarctic, 
Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Suez  Canal,  Mediterranean. 

The  structure  of  the  continent  (to  be  given  next)  :  Have  the  children  turn 
to  the  physical  map  (advanced  text,  p.  144)  and  note  that  the  southeastern 
half  of  Africa  is  a  continuous  plateau  and  that  from  this  great  plateau  three 
roughly  parallel  spurs  extend  far  to  the  northwest — one  along  the  Red  Sea, 
one  through  the  center  of  the  great  lowland  region,  and  one  along  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  Next  note  the  position  of  the  continent  with  respect  to  the 
equator  and  the  tropics.  In  consequence  of  its  position,  what  will  be  the 
temperature  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  continent?  Turn  to  the  rainfall 
map  on  page  26  of  the  advanced  text.  Note  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  also  the  region  of  the  greatest  rainfall.  Compare  this  map  with 
the  map  on  page  144  of  the  advanced  text,  noting  the  drainage  systems,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Nile,  Congo,  Niger,  Zambesi,  and  Orange.  Have  the 
children  model  these  structural  features  in  sand.  As  a  test,  require  them 
to  draw  outlines  of  the  continent  on  the  board  and  locate  the  equator  and  the 
tropics,  and  put  in  arrows  showing  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  rain-bearing 
winds.  Show  by  shading  the  region  of  highlands  with  the  three  spurs  to  the 
north,  the  regions  of  greatest  rainfall,  of  no  rainfall,  and  the  five  drainage 
basins  already  mentioned.  (This  outline  comprises  all  the  essentials  given 
in  the  advanced  text's  treatment  of  structure,  pp.  145,  146). 


A   STUDY    OF   THE   MEDITERRANEAN    COAST    REGION. 

(BARBARY  STATES.) 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli , 
Atlas  Mountains ;  Sahara,  Egypt ;  Mediterranean,  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  Ma- 
deira, Canary  Islands. 
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Lesson  'Unit  I:  The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  mostly  Mohammedans. 
On  the  whole  they  are  treacherous  and  cruel.  Until  recently  this  region  was 
famed  for  its  pirates,  who  exacted  ransom  from  civilized  nations. 

READING  LIST: 

Herbertson,     Africa pp.  5-29- 

Bruce,    Round   Africa pp.  41-64. 

Knox,     Levant Chaps.   I-1X,  XI-XIV. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,   15k.   Ill pp.  440-43. 

Starr,    Strange    peoples i>p.   123-27. 

Badlam,    Views    in    Africa pp.  483-84,   488-90. 

Rupert,    Geographical    reader pp.  340-41. 

Ingersoll,  The  book  of  the  ocean pp.   171-85     (Parts). 

Suggestions:  Bring  out  in  discussion  the  fact  that  until  recently  the  ports 
of  these  states  were  infested  with  pirates,  who  in  their  swift  armed  vessels 
would  lie  in  wait  to  capture  and  rob  ships  of  the  Christian  nations,  carrying 
off  their  crews  and  passengers  to  be  sold  as  slaves  or  to  be  held  until  ran- 
somed by  the  payment  of  money.  Have  the  details  of  the  exploit  of  Lieu- 
tenant Decatur  in  the  port  of  Tripoli  related,  bringing  out  particularly  the 
intolerable  conditions  which  prevailed  at  that  time  and  which  brought  about 
decisive  action  by  the  United  States. 

Bring  up  the  recent  incident  of  the  capture  for  ransom  of  Mr.  Perdicarus, 
an  American  resident  of  Morocco,,  to  illustrate  the  treacherous  nature  of  the 
natives  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  their  government  even  in  the  present 
day.  (For  the  details  of  this  capture  see  the  Outlook,  Review  of  Reviews, 
World's  Work,  and  other  magazines  of  a  similar  nature,  for  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  1904.) 

Regarding  Mohammedanism,  see  the  "Study  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey"  (p.  49).  Review  the  details  of  the  presentation  therein  suggested. 
Point  out  that  Mohammedanism  is  spreading  very  rapidly  in  Africa  at  the 
present  time.  More  than  ten  million  converts  have  been  added  to  Moham- 
medan ranks  during  the  past  decade.  The  teaching  of  the  Koran  appears  to 
appeal  very  forcibly  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  natives  of  Africa  be- 
cause of  its  ritualistic  form  of  worship.  The  most  rapid  progress  in  the 
spread  of  the  religion  is  being  made  in  the  Soudan  region. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  The  government  and  commercial  importance  of  the  region. 

READING  LIST: 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.  Ill pp.  440-44. 

Badlam,    Views    in    Africa pp.  30-36,  451-500. 

Knox,    Levant ....Chaps.    MX,    XI-XIV. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce p.  348. 

*Adams,    Commercial    geography pp.  455-60. 

Suggestions:  In  summary  bring  out  the  thought  that  while  all  of  these 
countries  at  one  time  were  tributary  to  Turkey  she  now  retains  only  Tripoli ; 
that  France  is  paramount  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  while  Morocco  is  independ- 
ent, owing1  to  the  jealousies  of  the  great  powers.  Point  out  that  these  coun- 
tries are  only  partially  developed ;  that  excepting  northern  Algeria  and  Tunis 
there  are  no  railroads  and  only  caravan  trails ;  and  that  industrial  activity  is 
limited  to  agriculture,  carried  on  most  primitively,  and  the  handling  of  desert 
products. 
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A    STUDY    OF    THE    SAHARA    REGION. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Locate  the  region  on  the  map. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  It  is  a  region  of  rolling,  sandy  wastes,  broken  only  at  great 
intervals  by  oases.  The  desert  is  sparsely  peopled  by  wandering  tribes  of 
Arabs. 

READING  LIST: 

Badlam,    Views    in    Africa pp.   19-29,    366-88,    496-500. 

Johonnot,    Geographical    reader pp.   1 87-90. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.   Ill pp.  419-21,    427-30. 

Knox,    Levant Chap.    X. 

Sommerville,    Sands  of  Sahara (Parts). 

Youth's  Companion   series,   Under   sunny  skies pp.  108-13. 

Williams,  The  romance  of  modern  exploration pp.  136-59,  205-13,  238-48. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  241 ,    346. 

*Adams,     Commercial     geography p.    461. 

Suggestions:  The  principal  thing  to  be  gotten  from  the  study  of  this  region 
is  the  feeling  for  the  vastness  of  the  desert,  for  its  hardships,  and  for  the 
characteristic  products  and  modes  of  desert  life.  This  can  be  gotten  only 
from  a  reading  of  descriptions  and  of  adventures  which  have  occurred 
therein. 


A    STUDY    OF    THE    REGION    OF    THE    NILE. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :   Alexandria,  Cairo;  Red  Sea,  Medi- 
terranean, Suez  Canal ;  Nile  River ;  Sahara. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt. 

READING   LIST: 

Badlam,    Views    in    Africa pp.  500-505,    516-44. 

Knox,    Egypt  and  the   Holy  Land pp.  97-132,    204-25. 

Rupert,    Geographical    reader pp.  335-38. 

Johnston,    The    Nile    quest ( Parts) . 

Johonnot,    Geographical    reader pp.  287-99. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.   Ill pp.  434-36. 

Steevens,    Egypt   in    1898 pp.  223-32,    243-52. 

Arnold,   Stories  of  ancient  peoples pp.  7-79,     152-66. 

Ballou,    Footprints   of    travel pp.  129-35. 

De    Lanoy e,    Ratneses    the    Great ( Parts) . 

Ober,  Knockabout  club  (North  Africa) (Parts). 

Stoddard,   Lectures,   Vol.   II pp.  227-334    (Parts). 

Brooks,    Chivalric    days pp.   i    et  seq. 

Henty,  The  cat  of  Bubastes ( Fiction). 

*  Adams,     Commercial     geography pp.  453-55. 

Gautier,  The  romance  of  a  mummy (Fiction). 

Suggestions:  This  topic  is  worth  considerable  attention.  It  can  best  be 
presented  by  discussing  the  visible  remains  of  Egyptian  civilization — the 
pyramids,  sphinx,  obelisks,  tombs,  etc.  A  description  of  these  features,  bring- 
ing out  the  immense  labor  involved,  the  purposes  of  construction,  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  several  tasks,  etc.,  will  give  something  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  touching  in  a  concrete  way  the  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt.  Point 
out  that  the  records  of  Egypt  which  have  been  preserved  in  monument  and 
temple  go  back  to  the  very  dawn  of  history ;  that  in  fact  Egypt  was  both  the 
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most  ancient  and  the  most  durable  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Discuss 
the  reasons  why  Egypt  was  able  to  maintain  its  continuity  of  government  so 
long.  The  explanation  lies  largely  in  its  geographical  situation ;  the  sea  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  great  desert  on  the  other  were  barriers  which  protected 
her  from  her  enemies. 

Associate  with  Egypt  the  familiar  Bible  stories  of  the  region.  (See  "Study 
of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,"  p.  48.)  Tell,  or  have  the  children  tell,  the 
story  of  Joseph,  the  story  of  the  Israelites  while  in  Egypt,  and  the  story  of 
their  escape  from  bondage  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  leader,  Moses. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  The  overflow  of  the  Nile  and  its  significance  in  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  modern  Egypt. 

READING  LIST: 

Badlam,    Views    in    Africa pp.  506-16. 

Johonnot,    Geographical   reader pp.  56-60. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.  Ill pp.  430-34. 

Steevens,    Egypt   in   1898 pp.  94-105. 

Knox,    Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land pp.  145-57. 

Hale,    Stories   of  discovery pp.  188-201. 

*Fenn,   The  Khedive's  country   (Parts). 

Herbertson,     Africa pp.  31-57. 

Stoddard,    Lectures,    Vol.    II pp.  280-90. 

Williams,  The  romance  of  modern  engineering (Parts). 

Suggestions:  Bring  out  in  discussion  that  the  Nile  not  only  gives  water  to 
a  rainless  land,  but  it  makes  the  soil  of  the  region  as  well;  that  it  flows  a 
thousand  miles  without  a  branch  solely  from  the  impetus  it  gets  from  the  rain- 
fall of  the  Abyssinian  Highlands  (see  physical  map,  advanced  text,  p.  144)  ; 
that  its  flood  plain,  containing  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  five  hundred  miles 
long  and  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  broadening  at  the  delta  to  one  hun- 
dred miles,  and  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are  dependent  wholly  on  the 
overflow  of  the  river.  Egypt's  prosperity,  however,  is  being  greatly  increased 
through  the  construction  of  extensive  systems  of  irrigation.  The  country 
has  been  divided  into  five  circles  of  irrigation — three  in  the  delta  and  two  in 
upper  Egypt.  A  barrage  has  been  built  across  the  Nile  at  Cairo,  another  at 
Assiout,  and  a  third,  one  and  one  quarter  miles  in  length,  at  Assouan.  By 
means  of  these  dams  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  conserved  and  distributed  to 
parts  of  the  desert  not  reached  by  the  annual  overflow.  These  new  dams  (the 
two  latter)  have  added  twenty-five  hundred  square  miles  to  the  cultivable 
area  of  Egypt.  If  properly  controlled,  these  irrigation  systems  will  make 
Egypt  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  The  construction  of  these 
dams  is  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  of  the  world,  and  will  long  be  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  British  occupancy  of  Egypt. 

Discuss  the  difficulties  overcome  in  the  building  of  these  dams,  also  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  through  the  enterprise.  Bring  out  that  the  products 
which  the  region  grows  in  greatest  abundance  are  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  and 
tobacco,  and  that  irrigation  will  greatly  increase  the  output  of  these  products. 


Lesson  Unit  III:  The  Suez  Canal  and  is  significance. 
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READING  LIST: 

Badlam,    Views    in    Africa pp.  506-16. 

Knox,    Egypt    and    the    Holy    Land pp.  30-37. 

Rupert,     Geographical     reader pp.  323~2S- 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.   Ill pp.  436-39- 

Herbertson,     Africa pp.  57-58. 

Frith,   The   romance   of  engineering pp.  138   et  seq. 

*  Webster,    General   history   of    commerce pp.  390-91,   481,    487,    497. 

"Adams,    Commercial    geography pp.  42-44. 

*Trotter,   Geography  of  commerce pp.  3 76-77. 

Suggestions:  After  the  interesting  details  of  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal  have  been  related,  discuss  its  value  to  the  world's  commerce.  In  this 
connection  turn  to  the  map  on  page  154  of  the  advanced  text.  Compare  this 
route  to  India  and  the  Far  East  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  with 
respect  to  distance.  It  has  shortened  the  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Bombay, 
twenty-eight  days ;  from  Hamburg,  twenty-nine  days ;  from  Marseilles,  thirty 
days;  from  Genoa,  thirty-two  days;  from  Trieste,  thirty-seven  days;  and 
from  Alexandria,  forty-three  days.  In  consequence  of  the  opening  of  this 
route  the  Mediterranean  powers  have  recovered  much  of  the  commercial 
importance  which  they  had  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route.  The 
navigation  problem  which  the  canal  and  the  Red  Sea  presents  has  also  aided 
greatly  in  transforming  the  merchant  marine  of  the  nations  using  this  route 
from  sailing-vessels  into  steamships.  The  Cape  route,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  impediment  to  steam  navigation  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  coal- 
ing for  such  a  long  trip. 


A    STUDY    OF    THE    KONGO    REGION. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  This  region  is  that  strip  of  the  con- 
tinent comprised  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Zambesi  River.  Locate  Kongo 
River;  Tanganyika,  Victoria,  and  Nyassa  lakes;  African  Highland;  Kongo 
State. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  climate,  vegetation,  products,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
region. 

READING   LIST: 

Ward,   Five  years  with   the   Congo   cannibals (Parts). 

Badlam,    Views    in    Africa pp.  93-156,    388-451. 

Rupert,     Geographical     reader pp.  345-48. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,  Bk.  Ill pp.  451-58. 

Stockton,  Tales  out  of  school pp.   i -30. 

Du  Chaillu,    Lost    in   the   jungle (Parts). 

Du  Chaillu,    Equatorial    Africa (Parts). 

Du  Chaillu,  In  African  forest  and  jungle (Parts). 

Knox,  Central  Africa (Parts) . 

Knox,   On  the   Congo (Parts). 

Stanley,   My   dark   companions (Parts). 

Hale,   Stories   of   discovery pp.  202-20. 

Starr,    Strange    peoples pp.   128-34,    138-42. 

**\Vade,  Our  little  African  cousin (Parts). 

Bruce,    Round  Africa Chap.    III. 

Burrows,   The   land   of   the  pygmies (Parts). 

**Chance,  Little  folks  of  many  lands pp.  53-66. 

Herbertson,     Africa pp.  60-99,    135-60. 

Williams,   The  romance   of  modern   exploration pp.  160-204,    2I4-25. 

**Muller,   The   story   of   Akimakoo,    an    African   boy....  (A   story). 

Ballantyne,  Gorilla  hunters 
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Du  Chaillu,   Stories  of  a  gorilla  country 

Du  Chaillu,    My   Apingi   kingdom 

Frost,    Modern    explorers pp.    74-100. 

Jenks,    The   boy's   book   of   explorations Chaps.    IV-XXI. 

Suggestions:  The  characteristics  of  this  region  can  best  be  brought  out 
through  reading  and  discussing  accounts  of  some  of  the  famous  explorations 
of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  best  book  for  this  part  of  the  work  is  Jenks' s 
Boy's  book  of  explorations.  Read  and  discuss  the  expeditions  of  Livngstone, 
Burton  and  Speke,  Baker,  Schweinfurth,  Cameron,  Stanley,  and  Thomson, 
pp.  84-333.  Bring  out  in  discussion  particularly  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
vegetation,  animal  life,  and  the  products  which  are  largely  forest  products  and 
ivory.  As  far  as  time  will  permit,  discuss  also  the  natives  and  their  customs 
and  ideas,  and  the  system  of  capturing  and  selling  the  natives  into  slavery 
which  has  long  been  practiced  by  agents  of  the  Arabian  slave-dealers. 


A    STUDY    OF    THE    REGION    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Map  Location  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Locate  the  region  on  the  map.  The 
term  is  applied  to  that  part  of  the  continent  south  of  the  Zambesi  River; 
Transvaal,  Cape  Colony,  Rhodesia;  Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  Cape  Town. 

Lesson  Unit  I :  Stockraising,  agriculture,  and  the  mining  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  country. 

READING   LIST: 

Chamberlain,   How  we  are  fed pp.  226-29. 

Badlam,    Views    in    Africa -pp.  166-80,      197-207. 

Tarr  and  McMurry.   Bk.  Ill ' pp.  /146-Si- 

Knox,    Central    Africa pp.  404-17. 

Bruce,    Round   Africa Chap.    IV. 

Herbertson,     Africa pp.  193-230. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  355-56. 

*Adams,    Commercial    geography pp.  470-76. 

Suggestions:  Bring  out  in  the  discussion  of  these  references  that  South 
Africa  offers  an  inviting  field  for  future  commercial  enterprises.  Trotter, 
"Geography  of  commerce,"  p.  355,  says :  "Rich  deposits  of  coal  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Zambesi  basin,  iron  and  other  metals  undoubtedly  exist  in 
great  quantities,  and  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  River  are  scarcely 
second  to  the  Niagara  as  a  source  of  power.  The  temperate  parts  of  Rho- 
desia and  the  land  further  south  (Cape  Colony)  are  adapted  to  Stockraising 
and  grain-growing.  The  gold  and  diamond  mining  interests  already  form 
leading  industries  in  several  sections  of  South  Africa." 

Turn  to  the  map  on  page  144  of  the  advanced  text  and  note  the  location 
of  Cape  Town.  Bring  out  in  discussion  that  by  virtue  of  its  position  at  tht 
southern  end  of  the  continent  it  is  destined  to  play  much  the  same  part  in  the 
commercial  development  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa  that  New  York  ha^ 
done  in  the  United  States. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  The  government  of  South  Africa,  together  with  the 
natives — Boers  and  Kaffirs. 
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READING  LIST: 

Badlatn,    Views    in    Africa pp.  208-76. 

Tarr  and  McMurry,   Bk.   Ill pp.  444-46. 

Starr,    Strange    peoples pp.  134-38. 

Statham,    Blacks,    Boers,    and    British (Parts). 

Devereux,    Side   lights  on   South   Africa (Parts). 

*Bigelow,  The  children  of  the  nations pp.  153-83. 

*Doyle,    The   great   Boer   war 

Davis,  With  both  armies  in   South   Africa 

Van  der  Hoogt,  The  story  of  the  Boers 

Suggestions:  Refer  to  the  recent  war  with  the  Boers.  Bring  out  that  until 
recently  the  Dutch  were  paramount  in  South  Africa ;  that  they  settled  Cape 
Town  and  spread  over  the  neighboring  regions ;  that  later  Cape  Colony  fell 
into  British  hands  and  many  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  "trekked"  northward 
to  a  wild  and  unclaimed  land  where  they  built  their  homes  and  established 
two  republics,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State;  that  they  would 
have  been  left  undisturbed  but  for  the  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of  gold, 
which  attracted  British  capitalists;  that  friction  arose  between  the  owners 
and  the  Boers,  and  that  out  of  it  grew  the  war  the  chief  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  became  in  1900  British  colonies. 
Discuss  some  of  the  important  details  of  this  war.  Read  and  talk  about  the 
picturesque  figure  of  Oom  Paul  Kruger.  Read  parts  of  Olive  Schreiner's 
The  story  of  an  African  farm  for  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Boers  and  of 
their  relation  to  the  Kaffirs. 


AUSTRALIA   AND    THE    ISLANDS    OF    THE 

PACIFIC. 


Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Australia,  East  Indies,  New  Zealand, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippines ;  Indian  Ocean,  Pacific  Ocean ;  Continent  of 
Eurasia,  Continent  of  North  America. 

The  structure  of  the  island  continent  (to  be  given  next)  :  Turn  to  the  map 
in  the  advanced  text  (p.  150)  or  to  the  map  in  Tarr  and  McMurry  (bk.  Ill, 
p.  462).  Note  the  position  of  the  island  relative  to  the  equator  and  the  tropics. 
What  is  the  inference  regarding  the  temperature  of  the  region?  It  is  said 
that  the  desert  interior  sometimes  reaches  a  temperature  which  is  higher 
than  that  recorded  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  and  a  height  which  if  long 
continued  would  destroy  all  life.  "For  three  months  Captain  Sturt  found 
the  mean  temperature  to  be  over  one  hundred  and  one  degrees  Fahrenheit  in 
the  shade;  and  the  drought  during  this  period  was  such  that  every  screw 
came  out  of  their  boxes,  the  horn  handles  of  the  instruments  and  combs  split 
up  into  fine  laminae,  the  lead  dropped  out  of  pencils,  their  hair  and  the  wool 
of  the  sheep  ceased  to  grow,  and  their  finger-nails  became  as  brittle  as  glass." 
(Wallace,  Australasia.) 

Note  the  unbroken  character  of  the  coast  line.  Discuss  the  bearing  of  this 
feature  on  the  commercial  activity  of  the  region. 

Next  note  that  the  island  is  fringed  by  a  rim  of  mountains  which  often 
descend  abruptly  to  the  sea,  thus  rendering  the  island  without  extensive 
coastal  plains.  Note  also  that  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  is  much  more 
mountainous  than  the  western.  Turn  to  the  rainfall  map  (advanced  text,  p. 
26) .  Observe  that  Australia  lies  within  the  belt  of  the  southeast  trade-winds. 
What  part  of  the  island  will  receive  the  greatest  rainfall?  Verify  by  con- 
sulting the  map.  Since  the  mountains  of  the  interior  are  lower  than  those  of 
the  coast,  what  will  be  true  of  the  rainfall  of  the  interior  as  compared  with 
the  coast?  Verify  by  examining  the  map.  Note  the  desert  region  of  the 
island  and  explain  the  conditions  which  have  made  it  rainless.  Draw  the  con- 
clusion from  your  study  of  the  structure  of  the  island  that  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  region  is  deficient  in  rainfall,  being  either  arid  or  actual  desert, 
there  are  portions  of  the  east  coast  which  receive  sufficient  rainfall  to  support 
a  heavy  forest  growth  as  well  as  enough  for  agricultural  and  grazing  pur- 
poses. 
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A    STUDY    OF   AUSTRALIA. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Location  of  the  island  with  respect  to 
the  continent,  with  respect  to  the  East  Indies.  Locate  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Philippines,  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  Moluccas,  New  Zealand,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Tasmania;  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide;  Gulf  of  Carpentaria; 
Darling,  Murray  rivers. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  Peculiar  types  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

READING  LIST: 

Williams,   The  romance   of   modern   exploration pp.  365-84. 

Stockton,   Tales   out   of   school PP-  54-6o,    238-40. 

Ballou,  Footprints,  of  travel PP-  63-65. 

Carpenter,     Australasia PP-  44~52- 

Jenks,  Boy's  book  of  exploration PP-  39I-43O. 

**Pratt,    Australasia PP-  23-31,    65-81. 

Knox,  Australasia PP-  36-56. 

Herbertson,    Australia    and    Oceania Part    III     (Parts). 

Knox,   The  land  of  the   kangaroo pp.  49-66,  83-99,    115-30,  146-57,  218-32, 

233- 

Kellogg,    Australia    pp.  I3'74- 

Tarr  and  McMurry,   Bk.  ill pp.  4f>i-85- 

Suggestions:  Bring  out  in  discussion  that  in  Australia  both  the  vegetable 
and  animal  life  present  features  altogether  different  from  that  of  other  con- 
tinents, and  that  in  these  respects  Australia  has  comparatively  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Point  out  that  just  as  Asia  has  its  tundras 
and  steppes,  America  its  prairies,  Africa  its  deserts,  so  Australia  has  one 
feature  of  vegetation  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  is  its  "scrubs."  The  refer- 
ences cited  above  will  bring  out  the  character  of  this  growth.  Read  to  the 
children  the  account  of  the  terrible  hardships  experienced  by  two  Australian 
pioneers  who  were  lost  in  the  "bush."  (See  Wide  World,  April,  1899;  also, 
Jenks,  citation  above.) 

The  animal  life  of  the  region  presents  greater  anomalies  and  peculiarities 
than  even  the  plants.  One  group  of  animals,  those  with  pouches,  are  pecul- 
iarly Australian,  as  the  only  representative  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  is 
the  opossum  of  America.  This  group  is  quite  varied,  consisting  of  pouched 
bears,  pouched  kangaroos,  which  live  in  the  trees  like  monkeys,  and  the  larger 
kind  which  are  confined  to  earth.  Besides,  there  are  curious  animals  which 
lay  eggs  like  birds,  as,  for  instance,  the  platybus  and  echidna.  Discuss  the 
habits  of  these  animals  and  bring  out  the  characteristics  which  they  have  in 
common,  yet  which  isolate  them  from  the  remainder  of  the  animal  world. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  The  aborigines  of  Australia — the  Bushmen. 

READING   LIST: 

Ballou,    Footprints   of    travel pp.  71-80. 

Carpenter,    Australia '. pp.  60-65. 

**Pratt,    Australasia pp.  45-64. 

Knox.  Australasia pp.  81-100. 

Herbertson,    Australia   and    Oceania Part  III    (Parts). 

Knox,   The   land  of  the   kangaroo pp.  75-78,    100-14,    '31-45- 

Rupert,    Geographical    reader pp.  358-64. 
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Suggestions:  Bring  out  in  connection  with  this  topic  that  the  aborigines  of 
Australia  differ  widely  from  the  native  races  of  other  countries.  Like  the 
plants  and  animals  of  this  country,  they  are  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  and 
unknown  age.  No  theory  concerning  their  origin  has  yet  been  satisfactorily 
proven.  The  natives  are  without  traditions,  without  monuments,  and  with- 
out writings,  and  hence  their  origin  is  shrouded  in  complete  mystery.  Point 
out  that  these  peoples  are  held  to  be  the  most  primitive  people  now  existing, 
and  that  they  are  living  in  a  stage  of  culture  corresponding  to  the  old  stone 
age  of  primitive  European  man.  Although  inhabiting  a  land  rich  in  ores,  the 
use  of  metals  has  remained  unknown  to  them.  They  have  no  knowledge  of 
pottery,  and  have  never  made  earthenware  vessels  in  which  to  cook  their 
food.  They  have  no  taste  for  form  or  delicacy  of  fancy  in  the  ornamentation 
of  their  woven  work.  Only  in  one  respect  are  they  in  advance  of  European 
cavemen, — namely,  in  the  possession  of  a  domestic  animal,  the  dingo.  Bring 
out  that  these  people  are  nomads,  and  that  they  have  neither  cattle  nor  horses 
nor  any  kind  of  draught  or  riding  animals ;  that  they  are  so  low  down  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence  as  not  to  be  able  to  count  more  than  five ;  and  that  they 
are  incapable  of  forming  abstract  ideas,  and  therefore  have  no  words  in  their 
language  to  express  them.  Yet  they  show  remarkable  skill  in  the  chase.  Dis- 
cuss here  the  boomerang, — how  it  is  constructed,  how  thrown, — and  relate 
incidents  to  show  the  children  what  skill  they  have  acquired  in  using  it. 

The  last  point  in  this  connection  to  be  brought  out  is  the  fact  that  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Australia  is  becoming  relatively  very  small,  and  that 
in  consequence  Australia,  unlike  most  other  countries,  is  practically  without 
a  "race  problem."  Point  out  that  the  adjustment  of  relation  between  white 
man  and  black  is  one  of  the  hard  problems  of  the  United  States,  of  Africa, 
and  of  India,  whereas  in  Australia  the  aborigines  are  of  such  inferiority  and 
relatively  so  few  in  point  of  numbers  as  to  merely  call  for  kindly  considera- 
tion and  to  present  no  problem  at  all  to  the  statesman. 

Lesson  Unit  III:  The  characteristic  products  and  occupations  of  the 
country. 

READING   LIST: 

Ballou,    Footprints    of    travel pp.  62-80. 

Carpenter,     Australia pp.  24-34,    39-44,    79-82. 

Herbertson,    Australia   and    Oceania up.  98-99,  101-103,  114-18,  12021,  131-33. 

**Pratt,  Australasia pp.  95-102. 

Knox,  The  land  of  the  kangaroo p.  173-89,    298-318. 

*Bigelow,   The  children  of  the  nations pp.  314-30. 

Rupert,    Geographical    reader pp.  355-58. 

Kellogg,    Australia.. pp.  52-74. 

*Webster,   General  history  of  commerce pp.  500-501. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  -159-63. 

*Adams,  Commercial  geography pp.  435-44- 

Suggestions:  Point  out  that  of  the  two  great  sheep-rearing  centers  of  the 
world,  Australia  and  Argentina,  both  are  at  about  equal  distances  south  of  the 
equator  and  have  essentially  the  same  climate.  Give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  industry  (see  reference  to  Carpenter,  Australia),  bringing  out  that  in 
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1901  the  production  of  wool  amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred  million 
pounds,  as  against  four  hundred  million  pounds  in  Argentina. 

Australia's  trade  in  frozen  mutton  since  cold-storage  plants  have  been  put 
into  the  vessels  of  the  steamship  lines  has  developed  to  enormous  proportions, 
amounting  now  to  more  than  $18,000,000  annually.  Inasmuch  as  the  trans- 
portation is  almost  wholly  by  water,  the  cost  is  very  slight.  On  this  account 
mutton  is  frequently  sold  in  London  at  less  than  four  cents  per  pound.  Note 
the  other  countries  besides  Argentina  and  Australia  which  are  largely  en- 
gaged in  sheep-raising.  (See  Tarr  and  McMurry,  bk.  Ill,  p.  526.)  Note 
the  rank  of  Australia  in  the  world's  production  of  wool.  Compare  with  our 
own.  Have  the  children  shade  in  on  outline  maps  the  wool-producing  regions 
of  the  world. 

In  connection  with  the  production  of  gold  take  up  the  details  of  placer  and 
quartz  mining.  (See  handbook,  part  I,  unit  No.  2,  "Pacific  Region.")  Bring 
out  that  Australia  is  still  a  great  gold-producing  region,  outranking  the 
United  States,  and  standing  next  to  South  Africa  in  its  output.  Owing  to 
the  lack  of  water,  hydraulic  mining  has  never  been  carried  on  in  Australia  as 
in  California.  By  way  of  summary  discuss  the  gold-bearing  regions  of  the 
world,  and  have  the  children  shade  in  an  outline  map  showing  these  regions. 
(See  Tarr  and  McMurry,  bk.  Ill,  p.  530.) 


A    STUDY    OF    NEW    ZEALAND. 

Map  Location:  (to  be  taught  first):  Auckland,  Wellington;  Tasmania, 
Australia. 

Lesson  Unit  I:    The  state  experiments  in  government. 

READING   LIST: 

Carpenter,    Australia pp.  73-90    ( Parts) . 

Francis,  The  isles  of  the  Pacific Chaps.    IV,    V,    VI. 

*Bigelow,   The  children  of  the  nations pp.  314-29. 

*Reeves,     State    experiments    in    Australia    and    New    Zealand. 
*Lloyd,   A   country  without   strikes. 

Suggestions:  New  Zealand,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Australia,  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  world  because  of  the  experiments  in  state  government 
which  are  there  being  tried.  Its  people  have  passed  a  state  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law  which  has  done  away  entirely  with  strikes,  which  were  very 
frequent  before  the  passage  of  the  law.  They  have  organized  a  state  bureau 
of  labor  which  acts  as  an  intermediary  between  employers  of  labor  and  the 
unemployed.  In  seeking  to  provide  labor  for  the  unemployed  this  bureau, 
when  necessary,  advances  carfare  to  those  who  must  travel  a  distance  to 
secure  employment.  In  times  of  drought  or  calamity  the  -government  in- 
augurates a  system  of  public  work  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  men  a  chance 
to  earn  a  little.  For  more  than  ten  years  the  right  of  suffrage  has  been  ex- 
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tended  to  every  woman  citizen  over  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  1898  the 
country  passed  a  law  granting  pensions  to  aged  people  who  were  poor  and 
unable  to  work.  Discuss  these  points  with  the  children  of  the  upper  grades. 
Compare  with  our  own  government  in  these  particulars  and  emphasize  the 
high  ground  which  New  Zealand  has  taken  in  all  these  matters. 


A   STUDY   OF   THE   EAST    INDIES. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  The  Group;  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Celebes,  Moluccas,  Philippines;  Singapore,  Batavia,  Manila;  China  Sea, 
Strait  of  Malacca. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  East  Indies  are  volcanic  in  origin  and  are  subject  to 
violent  earthquakes.  Politically,  these  islands,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Philippines  and  parts  of  Borneo  and  Timor,  are  the  possession  of  Nether- 
lands, and  comprise  what  is  called  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

READING   LIST: 

Tarr  and  McMurry,   Bk.   Ill pp.  480-82. 

Kellogg,     Australia pp.  350-54. 

Carpenter,   Australia pp.  222-23,    226-28. 

Knox,  Siam  and  Java pp.  374-86,    425-28. 

*Bigelow,   The   children  of  the   nations pp.   153-68. 

Higginson,  Java:  The  pearl  of  the  East. pp.  28-30,   37-45. 

Johonnot,   Geographical   reader pp.  336-37. 

Suggestions:  For  the  discussion  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  these  islands  see 
suggestions  under  "Japan"  (p.  68). 

Regarding  the  point  that  most  of  these  islands  are  colonies  of  the  Nether- 
lands, bring  up  for  discussion  their  commercial  value  to  the  home  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  colonies  afford  the  chief  basis  of  Holland's  exten- 
sive foreign  commerce.  Four  fifths  of  their  products  are  sent  to  her  for  con- 
sumption and  reforwarding,  while  in  exchange  the  islands  receive  large  quan- 
tities of  cottons  and  other  goods.  The  Dutch  Government  also  receives  an 
import  tax  of  six  per  cent  and  a  small  export  tax  on  nearly  all  articles  except 
sugar.  (See  "Study  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,"  p.  22.) 

Lesson  Unit  II:  The  East  Indies  have  long  been  famous  for  their  produc- 
tion of  spices,  though  coffee,  tea,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  important  products  of 
some  of  the  islands.  It  was  the  desire  for  these  valuable  spices  particularly 
which  led  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  send  many  expeditions  to 
the  East. 

READING   LIST: 

Carpenter,     Australia pp.  224-27,  238-48,  254-56. 

Chase  and   Clow,   Stories  of  industry,   Vol.    II pp.  149-55. 

Kellogg,     Australia pp.  366-68,    374-78. 

Herbertson,    Australia pp.  7-11,  29-31,  32-35. 

Youth's  Companion  series,   Toward  the  rising  sun....  pp.  115-28. 

Knox,  Siam  and  Java pp.  387-93,    411-21. 

**Allen,   Children  of  the  palm   lands -pp.  135-68. 

Williams,   The   romance  of  modern   exploration pp.  119-35. 

**Wade,    Our   little   brown   cousin 
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Suggestions:  These  references  give  in  considerable  detail  the  methods 
which  the  inhabitants  employ  in  producing  and  marketing  nutmegs,  indigo, 
pepper,  rice,  tobacco,  sago,  cloves,  etc.  These  references  should  be  read  and 
discussed  in  the  class. 

For  suggestions  regarding  early  European  voyages  to  this  region,  see  the 
treatment  of  India  (p.  60). 


A    STUDY    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  The  situation  of  the  group;  Luzon, 
Mindanao,  Negros;  Manila;  China  Sea;  East  Indies. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  Philippines,  comprising  nearly  four  thousand  islands, 
for  four  hundred  years  one  of  Spain's  richest  colonies,  is  now  a  dependency 
of  the  United  States. 

READING  LIST: 

*Alexander,   A   brief   history   of  the   Philippines (Parts). 

Carpenter,   Australia pp.  153-61. 

Halstead,    The    Philippine    Islands ( Parts) . 

Carroll    and    Jerome,    Philippines pp.  196-99. 

**George,  Little  journeys  (Hawaii  and  the  Philippines)..  Part   II,  pp.i-88. 

Knapp,    Story    of    the    Philippines pp.   13-40,    162-86. 

Kellogg,     Australia pp.  37^-83- 

Lawler,    The    story    of    Columbus    and    Magellan 

'Lodge,  The   war  with   Spain 

Towle,    Magellan 

MacClintock,    The    Philippines pp.  69-75. 

Youth's   Companion,    Greater   America pp.  67-84,    108-19. 

Hale,    Stories   of   discovery pp.  59-85. 

Stevens,    Yesterdays  in  the   Philippines (Introduction). 

Van  Bergen,  Tales  of  our  new  possessions (Parts). 

Brooks,   The   story   of   our   war   with    Spain (Parts). 

Butterworth,     Story    of     Magellan pp.  182-235. 

Johnson,    The    world's    discoverers pp.  119-77. 

*Bigelow,  The  children  of  the  nations pp.  45-73,    84-93. 

Herbertson,    Australia    and    Oceania pp.  22-23. 

*Robinson,    The    Philippines (Parts). 

Suggestions:  Spain's  claim  to  this  group  of  islands  dates  from  their  dis- 
covery by  Magellan,  who  sailed  in  the  interest  of  Spain.  Have  the  children 
recall  the  details  of  Magellan's  expedition,  and  particularly  the  incidents 
which  occurred  in  these  islands.  Point  out  that  this  group  of  islands  has  re- 
mained under  the  dominion  of  Spain  continuously  until  the  recent  Spanish- 
American  war. 

Have  the  children  read  and  relate  the  well-known  incidents  which  led  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  of  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay ;  of  the  conquest  of 
Cevera's  fleet  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  terminated  the  war.  On  this  last  point  bring  out  that 
under  this  treaty  Spain  gave  up  all  claim  to  Cuba;  that  she  ceded  to  the 
United  States  Porto  Rico  and  all  other  of  her  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
island  of  Guam,  and  the  Philippine  group.  On  the  other  hand,  because  Spain 
had  incurred  obligations  on  behalf  of  these  islands,  the  peace  commission 
decided  that  the  United  States  should  pay  Spain  the  sum  of  twenty  million 
dollars  by  way  of  remuneration. 
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Lesson  Unit  II:    The  present  government  of  the  islands. 

READING  LIST: 
**George,  Little  journeys  (Hawaii  and  the  Philippines)..  Part  II,  pp.    10-15. 

Knapp,  Story  of  the  Philippines pp.  273-86. 

MacClintock,  The  Philippines pp.  97-103. 

Youth's  Companion,   Greater  America pp.  98-108. 

Starr,    Strange    peoples pp.  156-63. 

Stevens,    Yesterdays   in   the   Philippines (Parts). 

Van  Bergen,  Tales  of  our  new  possessions (Parts). 

Carpenter,   Australia pp.  153-70    (Parts). 

*Roosevelt   and   Taft,   The   Philippines 

*Robinson,   The    Philippines pp.  282-313. 

Suggestions:  From  the  above  reading  bring  out  that  a  governor,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  commission  of  seven  members 
are  in  direct  control  of  the  islands.  Point  out  in  the  discussion  that  while  at 
present  the  commission  makes  all  the  laws  not  made  by  Congress,  it  is 
expected  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  legislature,  the  lower  house  of 
which  will  be  elected  by  the  people.  There  will  also  be  two  delegates  selected 
by  this  legislature  to  represent  the  islands  in  the  Congress  at  Washington. 
Further,  it  should  be  noted,  there  are  provincial  governments  each  having  a 
governor,  a  treasurer,  a  supervisor,  a  secretary,  and  a  prosecuting  attorney. 
The  duties  of  each  are  discussed  in  the  references  cited. 

The  government's  scheme  of  educating  the  natives  in  order  to  make  them 
capable  of  self-government  should  be  discussed. 

Lesson  Unit  III:  Rice,  sugar,  and  hemp  are  the  chief  agricultural 
products  of  the  islands. 

READING  LIST: 

Carroll  and  Jerome,  Philippines pp.  196-207. 

**Chance,   Little  folks  of  many  lands pp.  83-94. 

MacClintock,    The    Philippines pp.  42-45,   64-68. 

Knapp,  Story  of  the  Philippines pp.  208-19,  240-50. 

Youth's  Companion  series,   Toward  the  rising  sun....  pp.  104-14. 

**Wade,  Our  little  Philippine  cousin (Parts). 

Knox,   Ceylon  and  India pp.  37-120. 

Miller,    Philippine    folklore    stories (Parts). 

**Kirby,  Aunt  Martha's  corner  cupboard pp.  121-34. 

Carpenter,   Australia pp.  153-206    (Parts). 

Herbertson,    Australia    and    Oceania pp.  24-29. 

*Robinson,   The   Philippines (Parts). 

*Adams,     Commercial     geography pp.  174-77. 

*Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce pp.  162-65. 

Suggestions:  Describe  the  methods  employed  by  the  natives  in  these  in- 
dustries, and  also  give  a  notion  of  the  importance  of  the  output  of  each. 
Refer  to  the  discussion  of  rice  culture  in  connection  with  .the  treatment  of 
China  (p.  66). 


A    STUDY    OF    THE    HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS. 

Map  Locations  (to  be  taught  first)  :  Locate  the  group  with  respect  to  its 
advantageous  position  commercially.  Locate  Oahu,  Hawaii,  Molokai,  Hono- 
lulu, Hilo ;  Mauna  Loa. 

Lesson  Unit  I:  The  climate,  vegetation,  and  characteristic  products  of 
this  region.  _ 
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READING  LIST: 

•Trotter,  Geography  of  commerce PP-  1 66-69. 

*Adams,    Commercial    geography PP-   i7°-73- 

*Carpenter,  America  in  Haiwaii PP-  120-32. 

**Carroll,     Philippines PP-  208-26. 

Krout,   Hawaiian   Islands (Parts). 

Twombly,    Hawaii PP-  13-28. 

Pratt,   Australasia PP-  184-91.    192-202. 

Youth's   Companion,    Greater   America pp.   148-55- 

Francis,   Isles   of  the  Pacific PP-  167-88. 

**Wade,   Our  little  Hawaiian   cousin (Parts). 

**George,  Little  journeys  (Hawaii  and  the  Philippines).,  pp.  1-87. 

Musick,  Hawaii (Parts) . 

**Kirby,   Aunt  Martha's  corner   cupboard pp.  61-75. 

Carpenter,    Australia PP-   134-48. 

Herbertson,    Australia   and   Oceania pp.  180-92. 

Suggestions:  Bring  out  here  that  the  islands  are  conspicuous  for  high 
volcanic  mountains  and  for  fertile  plains  and  valleys ;  that  the  climate,  which 
is  healthful  and  agreeable,  is  about  ten  degrees  cooler  than  any  other  land  in 
the  same  latitude,  owing  to  the  northeast  trade  winds ;  that  the  rainfall  is 
copious ;  and  that  raw  sugar  is  the  staple  product,  though  rice  and  bananas 
are  the  next  most  important  crops. 

The  position  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  the  crossing-point  of  all  the  trade 
routes  of  the  central  Pacific  (see  map,  advanced  text,  p.  154)  puts  them  in 
close  touch  with  America,  Asia,  and  Australia.  Discuss  the  advantages  of 
this  position.  Discuss  the  probable  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Isthmian 
canal  on  Hawaii's  commercial  future. 

Lesson  Unit  II:  The  history  of  the  islands  and  their  acquisition  by  the 
United  States. 

READING  LIST: 

Krout,    Hawaiian    Islands (Parts). 

Twombly,    Hawaii pp.  328-79. 

Youth's   Companion,    Greater   America pp.  131-40. 

**Pratt,    Australasia (Parts). 

Francis,  Isles  of  the  Pacific (Parts). 

**George,  Little  journeys  (Hawaii  and  the  Philippines).,  pp.  11-18,    34-50. 

'Alexander,   Brief  history   of   Hawaii (Parts). 

Carpenter,   Australia pp.  127-34. 

*Carpenter,  America  in  Hawaii (Parts). 

Kellogg,    Australia pp.  418-31. 

Suggestions:  Discuss  the  details  of  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  Queen  Liliuokalani,  1893 ;  the  formation  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment ;  the  attempt  of  President  Cleveland  to  reinstate  her  and  its  failure , 
the  organization  of  a  republic  under  President  Dole;  the  danger  to  the 
republic  from  the  Royalist  party ;  and  the  incidents  leading  up  to  the  annexa- 
tion by  the  United  States,  August,  1898.  Then  take  up  briefly  a  discussion  of 
the  form  of  the  present  government  of  the  islands,  bringing  out  the  fact  that 
its  government  closely  resembles  that  of  existing  territories  in  having  i 
governor  and  a  corps  of  executive  officers,  a  legislature  of  two  branches,  and 
a  judiciary  consisting  of  a  supreme  court,  circuit  court,  and  inferior  courts ; 
that  Hawaii  is  entitled  to  a  delegate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  right  of  debate,  but  not  of  voting ;  and  that  the  islands  are  under  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  United  States,  so  they  have  the  same  free  trade  with  the  several 
States  that  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Union  enjoys. 


BOOK   LIST. 


NOTE  OF  EXPLANATION  :  The  following  are  the  books  which  have  been  referred  to  in  Part  IJ 
of  the  handbook.  For  convenience  in  ordering  the  list  prices  and  publishers  are  given.  In  almost 
every  case  a  considerable  discount  is  allowed.  The  series  which  the  teacher  should  purchase  first 
and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  preface  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  list. 

Adams,  C.  C.    Textbook  of  commercial  geography.    $1.30.    Appleton. 
Adams,  W.  H.  D.    Warriors  of  the  crescent.    $1.50.    Appleton. 

Alexander,  W.  D.     Brief  history  of  the  Hawaiian  people;  Brief  history  of  the  Philip- 
pines,   ea.  $1.50.    American  Book  Company. 
Allen,  A.  E.    Children  of  the  palm  lands,    soc.    Educational. 
Allen,  T.  G.,  and  Sachtleben,  W.  L.    Across  Asia  on  a  bicycle.    $1.50.    Century. 
Andrews,  Jane.    Each  and  all ;  Seven  little  sisters ;  Ten  boys.    ea.  soc.    Ginn. 
Angus,  D.  C.    Eastern  wonderland.    75c.    Cassell. 

Arnold,  E.  J.    Stories  of  ancient  peoples,    soc.    American  Book  Company. 
Arnold,  S.  A.,  and  Gilbert,  C.  B.     Stepping  stones  to  literature;  a  third  reader.    6oc. 

Silver. 

Ashton,  Mark.    Azalim:  a  romance  of  old  Judea.    $1.50.    Page. 
Atherton,  Edward,  ed.    Adventures  of  Marco  Polo.    6sc.    Appleton. 
Ayrton,  Mrs.  M.  C.     Child  life  in  Japan.     2oc.     Heath. 
Badlam,  A.  B.    Views  in  Africa.    See  World  and  its  people  series. 
Baldwin,  James.    Fifty  famous  stories  retold.    35c.    American  Book  Company. 
Baldwin,  James.     Old  Greek  stories.    45c.     American  Book  Company. 
Ballantyne,  R.  M.     Erling  the  Bold.     $i.     Nelson. 
Ballantyne,  R.  M.    Gorilla  hunters.    $i.    Burt. 
Ballou,  M.  M.    Footprints  of  travel.    Soc.    Ginn. 
Barr,  Mrs.  A.  E.  H.    Michael  and  Theodora.    75c.     Bradley. 
Bates,  K.  L.     Spanish  highways  and  byways.    $2.25.     Macmillan. 
Beal,  E.  A.    Foods  and  beverages.     (Information  reader  No.  i.)     6oc.    Boston  School 

Supply  Company. 

Benedict,  E.  S.    Stories  of  persons  and  places  in  Europe.    $1.25.    Macmillan. 
Besant,  Sir  Walter.    Story  of  King  Alfred.    3Sc.    Appleton. 
Bigelow,  Poultney.    The  children  of  the  nations.    $2.    McClure. 
Bird,  Robert.    Joseph,  the  dreamer.    $1.50.     Scribner. 
Bishop,  Mrs.  I.  L.  B.    Korea  and  her  neighbors.    $2.    Revell. 
Blaisdell,  A.  F.     Stories  from  English  history.    4oc.     Ginn. 
Bonner,  John.    Child's  history  of  Spain.    2  vols.    $2.    Harper. 
Bosworth,  G.  F.    Alfred  the  Great.    4Oc.    Macmillan. 
Boulger,  D.  C.    Belgian  life  in  town  and  country.    $1.20.    Putnam. 
Bouvet,  Marguerite.     Bernardo  and  Laurette.     $i.     McClurg. 
Boyesen,  H.  H.     Modern  Vikings;  Norseland  tales;  Boyhood  in  Norway,     ea.  $1.25. 

Scribner. 

Bramhall,  M.  S.    Wee  ones  of  Japan.    $1.00.'   Harper. 
Brochner,  Jessie.    Danish  life  in  town  and  country.    $1.20.    Putnam. 
Brooks,  E.  S.    Boy  of  the  first  empire.    $1.50.    Century. 

Chivalric  days,  $1.25;  Historic  boys,  $1.20.     Putnam. 

Story  of  our  war  with  Spain.    $1.50.    Lothrop. 
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Brooks,  Noah.    Marco  Polo.    $1.50.    Century. 

Browne,  Maggie.    Chats  about  Germany.  •  750.    Cassell. 

Bruce,  C.    Round  Africa.    6oc.    Cassell. 

Bulfinch,  Thomas.    Age  of  fable.    $1.50.    Lee. 

Bunker,  Frank  F.    China.    20c.    San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 

Burrows,  Guy.    The  land  of  the  pygmies.    $3.    Crowell. 

Butterworth,  Hezekiah.  Story  of  Magellan,  $1.50,  Appleton;  Traveler  tales  of  China, 
$1.50,  Estes ;  Zig-zag  journeys,  Estes:  Around  the  world,  $2: 
British  Isles,  $1.50;  In  Europe,  $1.50;  Northern  lands,  $1.50; 
Classic  lands;  India,  ea.  $1.50,  Estes. 

By  land  and  sea.    See  Companion  series. 

Carpenter,  E.  J.    America  and  Hawaii.    $1.50.    Small. 

Carpenter,  F.  G.    Asia,  6oc. ;  Australia,  6oc. ;  Europe,  7oc.     American  Book  Company. 

Carroll,  S.  W.,  and  Jerome,  H.  L.    Boys  and  girls  of  the  Philippines.    6oc.    Morse. 

Chamberlain,  J.  F.    How  we  are  clothed ;  How  we  are  fed.    ea.  4oc.    Macmillan. 

Chance,  L.  M.    Little  folks  of  many  lands.    45c.    Ginn. 

Chase,  Annie,  and  Clow,  E.    Stories  of  industry.    2  vols.    ea.  4oc.    Educational. 

Church,  A.  J.     Heroes  of  chivalry  and  romance,  $1.75 ;  Stories  from  English  history, 
$1.25;  Stories  from  the  Bible,  2  vols.  ea.,  $1.25  ea.  Macmillan. 
Pictures  from  Greek  life  and  story,  $1.25.     Putnam. 

Clement,  E.  W.    Handbook  of  Modern  Japan.    $1.40.     McClurg. 

Clifford,  H.  W.  Every-day  occupations.  (Information  reader  No.  3.)  6oc.  Boston 
School  Supply  Company. 

Coe,  F.  E.    Modern  Europe.    See  World  and  its  people  series. 

Cole,  G.  A.  J.    The  Gipsy  road.    $1.75.    Macmillan. 

Compton,  H.  E.    Indian  life  in  town  and  country.    $1.20.    Putnam. 

Cottin.  Mme.  S.  R.     Elizabeth ;  or,  The  exiles  of  Siberia.     25c.     Hurst. 

Cox,  Sir  G.  W.    Tales  of  ancient  Greece.    $1.25.    McClurg. 

Crosland,  N.    Stories  of  the  city  of  London.    Allen,  London. 

Cunnyngham,  W.  G.  E.    Young  people's  history  of  the  Chinese.    $i.    Revell. 

Dallin,  C.  M.    Sketches  of  great  painters,    poc.    Silver. 

Davis,  R.  H.    With  both  armies  in  South  Africa.    $1.50.    Scribner. 

Davis,  S.  M.  H.     Norway  nights  and  Russian  days.     $1.25.     Fords. 

Dawson,  W.  H.     German  life  in  town  and  country.    $1.20.     Putnam. 

Devereux,  Roy.    Side  lights  on  South  Africa.  $1.75.    Scribner. 

Dodge,  M.  M.    Hans  Brinker,  $1.50,  Scribner;  Land  of  pluck,  $1.50,  Century. 

Doyle,  A.  C.    The  great  Boer  war.    $1.50.    McClure. 

Du  Chaillu,  P.  B.  Lost  in  the  jungle,  $i ;  Equatorial  Africa,  $i-7S;  My  Apingi  King- 
dom, $i ;  Stories  of  the  gorilla  country,  $i,  ea.  Harper.  Land  of 
the  long  night,  $2;  Ivan  the  Viking,  $1.50;  In  African  forest  and 
jungle,  $1.50,  ea.  Scribner. 

Eggleston,  G.  C.    Strange  stories  from  history.    6oc.    Harper. 

Eliot,  George.    Romola.    75c.    Burt. 

Emery,  M.  S.    How  to  enjoy  pictures.    $1.50.    Prang. 

Endicott,  Myles.    Stories  of  the  Bible.    3  vols.    ea.  6oc.    Educational. 

Everett,  — .    In  fair  Granada. 

Farmer,  L.  H.    Boys'  book  of  famous  rulers.    $1.50.    Crowell. 

Fenn,  G.  M.     The  Khedive's  country.    $2.    Cassell. 

Fielde,  A.  M.    Corner  of  Cathay.    $3.    Macmillan. 

Firth,  E.  M.    Stories  of  old  Greece.    30c.    Heath. 

Francis,  B.    The  isles  of  the  Pacific.    75c.    Cassell. 

French,  H.  W.    Lance  of  Kanana.    $i.     Lothrop. 

Frith,  Henry.    The  romance  of  engineering.    $1.25.    Ward,  London. 
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Frost,  Thomas.     Modern  explorers.    $i.    Cassell. 

Gale,  J.  S.    Korean  sketches.    $i.    Revell. 

Garnett,  L.  Ml  J.    Turkish  life  in  town  and  country.    $1.20.    Putnam. 

Gautier,  Theophile.    Romance  of  a  mummy.    $1.25.    Lippincott. 

George,  M.  M.    Little  journeys.    See  Library  of  travel  series. 

Gibbon,  Edward.    Mahomet.    6oc.    Houghton. 

Gifford,  D.  L.    Every-day  life  in  Korea.    $1.25.    Revell. 

Gilman,  Arthur.     Magna  Charta  stories.     $i.     Lothrop. 

Graydon,  W.  M.    Exiled  to  Siberia.    $1.25.    Putnam. 

Greater  America.    See  Companion  series. 

Grenell,  Zelotes.    The  sandals.    40c.    Funk. 

Griffis,  W.  E.     Corea :  the  hermit  nation,  $2.50,  Scribner ;  The  romance  of  discovery, 

$1.50,  Wilde. 
Guerber,  H.  A.    Legends  of  the  Rhine,  $1.50,  Barnes;  Story  of  the  chosen  people,  6oc., 

Story  of  the   English,  65c. ;    Story  of  the   Greeks,  6oc. ;   American 

Book  Company. 
Haaren,  J.  H.,  and  Poland,  A.  B.    Famous  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.    SDC.    University 

Publishing  Company. 

Hale,  E.  E.    Stories  of  discovery;  Stories  of  the  sea.    ea.  $i.    Little. 
Hall,  Jennie.    Viking  tales.    35c.    Rand. 
Halstead,  Murat.    Story  of  the  Philippines.    $2.    Dominion. 
Hamilton,  Angus.    Korea.    $1.25.    Scribner. 
Hapgood,  I.  F.    Russian  rambles.    $1.50.    Houghton. 
Headland,  I.  T.    Our  little  Chinese  cousin.    See  Little  cousin  series. 
Headland,  I.  T.    Chinese  boy  and  girl.    $i.    Revell. 
Headley,  J.  T.    Mountain  adventures.    $2.    Scribner. 
Heermans,  J.  W.    Stories  from  the  Hebrew.    42C.    Silver. 
Henty,  G.  A.     Beric  the  Briton,  $1.50;  The  cat  of  Bubastes,  $1.50;  Condemned  as  a 

Nihilist,  $1.50;  To  Herat  and  Cabul,  $1.25,  Scribner. 
Herbertson,  A.  J.     Man  and  his  work.     8oc.     Black. 
Herbertson,  F.  D.     Europe ;  Asia ;  Africa ;  Australia,  and  Oceania.     Sec  Descriptive 

geographies  from  original  sources. 

Higgin,  Louis.     Spanish  life  in  town  and  country.  '$1.20.     Putnam. 
Higginson,  Mrs.  S.  J.    Java :  the  pearl  of  the  East.    7Sc.    Houghton. 
Hilliard,  A.    Under  the  Black  Eagle.    $i.     Scribner. 
Holcomb,  H.  H.     Bits  about  India.     $i.     Presb.  Bd. 
Holcombe,  Chester.    Real  Chinaman.    $2.    Dodd. 

Home,  O.  B.,  and  Scobey,  K.  L.     Stories  of  great  artists.    4oc.    American  Book  Co. 
Hough,  P.  M.    Dutch  life  in  town  and  country.    $1.20.    Putnam. 
Hoyt,  D.  L.    World's  painters  and  their  pictures.    $1.25.    Ginn. 
Hurll,  E.  M.    Raphael.     (Riverside  art  series.)     SGC.    Houghton. 
Ingersoll,  Ernest.    Book  of  the  ocean.    $1.50.     Century. 
Ingraham,  J.  H.    The  pillar  of  fire.    $i.    Burt. 

Irving,  Washington.    Alhambra ;  ed.  by  Alice  White,  45c.,  Ginn;  Sketchbook,  75c.,  Burt. 
Jenks,  Tudor.    Boy's  book  of  explorations.    $2.    Doubleday. 
Johnson,  W.  H.     The  world's  discoveries.     $1.50.     Little. 
Johnston,  A.  F.    Joel :  a  boy  of  Galilee.    $r.    Little. 
Johnston,  Sir  H.  H.     The  Nile  quest.     $1.35.     Stokes. 
Johonnot,  James.     Geographical  reader,  $i ;   Stories  of  other  lands,  4Oc. ;   Ten  great 

events  in  history,  54c.,   ea.     American   Book  Company. 
Kellogg,  E.  M.  C.    Australia.    See  World  and  its  people  series. 
Kennan,  George.    Tent  life  in  Siberia.    $1.25.    Putnam. 
King,  C.  F.    Northern  Europe.    See  Picturesque  geographical  readers  series. 
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Kenyon,  W.  J.    Scandinavia.    200.     San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 

Keysor,  J.  E.  Antonio  Correggio;  Michael  Angelo;  Raphael;  (Great  artist  series.) 
pa.  ea.  IDC.  Educational. 

Kirby,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  World  by  the  fireside,  $1.75,  Nelson;  Aunt  Martha's  corner 

cupboard,  4oc.,  Flanagan. 

Knapp,  Adeline.    Story  of  the  Philippines.    See  World  and  its  people  series. 

Knox,  T.  W.    Boy  travelers.    See  Boy  travelers  series. 

Knox,  T.  W.    Land  of  the  kangaroo.    $1.50.    Wilde. 

Konrad,  the  little  Swiss  boy.    40c.    Educational. 

Krout,  M.  H.  Alice's  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  islands,  45c. ;  Two  girls  in  China,  450., 
American  Book  Company. 

La  Rame,  Louise  de.  Bimbi,  75c.,  Lippincott ;  A  dog  of  Flanders,  45c.,  Educational ; 
Child  of  Urbino,  SQC.,  Estes. 

Laurie,  Andre.    Schoolboy  days  in  France;  Schoolboy  days  in  Russia,  ea.  $r.    Estes. 

Lawler,  T.  B.    The  story  of  Columbus  and  Magellan.    4Oc.    Ginn. 

Lee,  Yan  Phou.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  China.     6oc.     Lothrop. 

Lent,  W.  B.    Across  the  country  of  the  little  king.    $1.25.    Bonnell. 

Lodge,  H.  C.    The  war  with  Spain.    $2.50.    Harper. 

Lloyd,  H.  D.    A  country  without  strikes.    $i.    Doubleday. 

Lynch,  Hannah.    French  life  in  town  and  country.    $1.20.    Putnam. 

Lytton,  E.  G.  Bulwer.    Leila.    $i.    Rand. 

MacClintock,  Samuel.    The  Philippines.    4oc.     American  Book  Company. 

Martineau,  Harriet.    Feats  on  the  fjord.    8oc.    Macmillan. 

Miller,  J.  M.     Philippine  folklore  stories.     6oc.     Ginn. 

Miller,  O.  T.    Little  people  of  Asia.    $2.50.    Dutton. 

Miln,  L.  J.     Little  folks  of  many  lands.     $4.     Scribner. 

Morris,  Charles.  Historical  tales  :  English  ;  German  ;  Greek ;  Japan  and  China ;  Russian ; 
Spanish,  ea.  6oc.  Lippincott. 

Muller,  Mary,  pseud.    Akimakoo,  story  of  an  African  boy.    3Sc.    Flanagan. 

Munroe,  Kirk.    The  blue  dragon.    $1.25.    Harper. 

Musick,  J.  R.    Hawaii:  our  new  possessions.    $2.75.    Funk. 

Niebuhr,  B.  G.     Greek  heroes.    25c.     Cassell. 

Nitobe,  Inazo.    Bushido,  the  soul  of  Japan.    $i.    Leeds. 

Norris,  O.  M.    Nadya:  a  tale  of  the  steppes.    $1.25.    Revell. 

Northern  Europe.    See  Youth's  Companion  series. 

Ober,  F.  A.    Knockabout  club  in  North  Africa.    $1.25.    Estes. 

Optic,  Oliver.    Across  India.    $1.25.    Lee. 

Oxley,  J.  M.    Romance  of  commerce.    $1.25.    Crowell. 

Palmer,  F.  H.  E.  Austro-Hungarian  life  in  town  and  country ;  Russian  life  in  town  and 
country,  ea.  $1.20.  Putnam. 

Parmele,  M.  P.    A  short  history  of  Germany.    6oc.    Scribner. 

Philipps,  E.  C.    All  the  Russias.    75c.    Cassell. 

Pratt,  M.  L.    See  People  and  places  here  and  there  series. 

Price,  L.  L.    Wandering  heroes.    5oc.    Silver. 

Pyle,  Howard.    Otto  of  the  silver  hand.    $2.    Scribner. 

Ragozin,  Z.  A.  Frithjof,  the  Viking  of  Norway,  6oc.,  Harison;  Siegfried  and  Beowulf, 
$1.50.  Putnam. 

Redway,  J.  W.    Commercial  geography.    $1.25.    Scribner. 

Reeves,  W.  P.  State  experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  2  vols.  $6.  Rich- 
ards, London. 

Robinson,  A.  G.    The  Philippines.    $2.    McClure. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  and  Taft,  W.  H.    The  Philippines.    $i.    Macmillan. 

Rupert,  W.  W.    Geographical  reader.    6sc.    Sibley. 
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Schreiner,  Olive.    Story  of  an  African  farm.    500.     Burt. 

Scidmore,  E.  R.    China  the  long-lived  empire.    $2.50. '  Century. 

Scott,  J.  E.    In  famine  land.    $2.50.    Harper. 

Seabury,  J.  B.    Porto  Rico.    See  World  and  its  people  series. 

Shaw,  C.  D.    Story  of  the  ancient  Greeks.    6oc.    Ginn. 

Shaw,  E.  R.    Big  people  and  little  people  of  other  lands,    aoc.    American  Book  Co. 

Shaw,  F.  L.    Castle  Blair.    $i.    Heath. 

Shoemaker,  M.  M.    The  heart  of  the  Orient.    $2.50.    Putnam. 

Smith,  A.  H.    Chinese  characteristics ;  Village  life  in  China,    ea.  $2.    Revell. 

Smith,  M.  C.    Life  in  Asia.    See  World  and  its  people  series. 

Sommerville,  Maxwell.     Sands  of  Sahara.    $2.    Lippincott. 

Stanley,  H.  M.    My  dark  companions.    $2.  .  Scribner. 

Starr,  Frederick.    Strange  people.    4oc.    Heath. 

Statham,  F.  R.    Blacks,  Boers,  and  British.    $1.50.    Macmillan. 

Steevens,  G.  W.    Egypt  in  1898.    $1.50.    Dodd. 

Stevens,  J.  E.    Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.    $1.50.    Scribner. 

Stevens,  Thomas.    Through  Russia  on  a  mustang.    $1.50.     Educational. 

Stockton,  F.  R.     Personally  conducted,  $2;  Roundabout  rambles,  $1.50;  Tales  out  of 

school,  $1.50.     Scribner. 

Stoddard,  J.  L.    Lectures.    10  vols.    ea.  $3.    2  supp.  vols.  ea.  $3.    Balch. 
Story,  A.  T.    Swiss  life  in  town  and  country.    $1.20.    Putnam. 
Strange  lands  near  home.    See  Youth's  Companion  series. 
Strickland,  Agnes.     Stories  from  history ;  True  stories  from  ancient  history,     ea.  75c. 

Coates. 

Talks  about  animals.    See  Companion  series. 
Tappan,  E.  M.    In  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.    $i.    Lee. 
Tarr,  R.  S.,  and  McMurry,  F.  M.     Europe  and  other  continents.     See  Tarr  and  Mc- 

Murry  geographies  series. 
Taylor,  Bayard.     Boys  of  other  countries,  $1.25,  Putnam;   Travels   in  Arabia,  $1.25. 

Scribner. 

Terhune,  A.  P.    Syria  from  the  saddle.    $1.50.    Silver. 
Thomas,  E.  L.    The  early  story  of  Israel,    goc.    Longmans. 
Toward  the  rising  sun.    See  Youth's  Companion  series. 
Towle,  G.  M.    Magellan ;  Marco  Polo ;  Voyages  and  adventures  of  Vasco  da  Gama.    ea. 

$i.    Lee. 

Trotter,  Spencer.    Geography  of  commerce.    $1.10.    Macmillan. 
Twombly,  A.  S.    Hawaii  and  its  people.    See  World  and  its  people  series. 
Under  sunny  skies.    See  Youth's  Companion  series. 

Underwood,  Mrs.  L.  H.    Fifteen  years  among  the  top-knots.    $1.50.    Am.  Tract  Society. 
Van  Bergen,  Robert.     Story  of  China,  Story  of  Japan,  ea.  $i,  American  Book  Com- 
pany; Tales  of  our  new  possessions,  6oc,  Whitaker. 
Van  der  Hoogt,  C.  W.    The  story  of  the  Boers.    $i.    Harper. 
Villari,  Luigi.    Italian  life  in  town  and  country.    $1.20.    Putnam. 
Wade,  M.  H.    Our  little  cousins.    See  Little  cousin  series. 
Wallace,  Lewis.    Ben  Hur.    $1.50.    Harper. 

Ward,  Herbert.    Five  years  with  Congo  cannibals.    $3.    Bonner. 
Webster,  W.  C.    General  history  of  commerce.    $1.40.    Ginn. 
Wide  world.    See  Youth's  Companion  series. 

Williams,  Archibald.     Romance  of  modern  engineering ;  Romance  of  modern  explora- 
tion,   ea.  $1.50.    Lippincott. 

Wright,  H.  C.    Children's  stories  in  English  literature.    2  vols.    ea.  $1.25.    Scribner. 
Yonge,  C.  M.    Pilgrimage  of  the  Ben  Beriah.    $1.25.    Macmillan. 

Zwemer,  S.  M.  and  A.  E.     Topsyturvy  land,  75c. ;  Arabia:  the  cradle  of  Islam,  $2; 

Revell. 
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SERIES 

BOY  TRAVELERS  SERIES.    15  vols.    ea.  $2.    Harper. 

Knox,  T.  W.  Africa;  Australasia;  Central  Europe;  Ceylon  and  India;  China  and 
Japan;  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  The  Levant; 
Mexico ;  Northern  Europe ;  Russia ;  Siam  and  Java ;  South  America ;  Southern 
Europe ;  On  the  Congo. 

CARPENTER'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS.    5  vols.    ea.  6oc.    Am.  Book  Co. 
Carpenter,  F.  G.     Australia,  our  colonies,  and  other  islands  of  the  sea ;  Europe ; 
•        North  America ;  South  America ;  Asia. 

COMPANION  SERIES.     7  vols.     ea.  soc.     Perry  Mason  Company. 

By  land  and  sea ;  Daring  deeds ;  Greater  America ;  Our  country,  East ;  Our  country, 
West ;  Purpose  and  success ;  Talks  about  animals. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHIES  FROM  ORIGINAL  SOURCES.     6  vols.     Mac- 

millan. 

Herbertson,  F.  L.  D.  R.  Africa,  75c;  North  America,  75c;  Central  and  South 
America,  7Sc;  Asia,  goc;  Australia  and  Oceania,  75c;  Europe,  75c. 

LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL  SERIES.    10  vols.    ea.  soc.    Flanagan. 

George,  M.  M.  Little  journeys  to  China  and  Japan;  France  and  Switzerland; 
England  and  Wales ;  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines ;  Holland,  Belgium  and  Den- 
mark ;  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  Norway  and  Sweden ;  Russia ;  Scotland  and 
Ireland;  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

LITTLE  COUSIN  SERIES.     25  vols.     ea.  6oc.     Page. 

Wade,  M.  H.,  and  others.  Our  little  African  cousin ;  Armenian ;  Brown ;  Cana- 
dian ;  Chinese ;  Cuban ;  English ;  Eskimo ;  French ;  German ;  Hawaiian  ;  Indian ; 
Irish ;  Italian ;  Japanese ;  Jewish ;  Korean ;  Mexican  ;  Norwegian ;  Philippine ; 
Porto  Rican;  Russian;  Siamese;  Swiss;  Turkish. 

PEOPLE  AND  PLACES  HERE  AND  THERE.    5  vols.    ea.  4oc.    Educational 
Pratt,  M.  L.    Stories  of  Northern  Europe;  Australasia;  England;  China;  India. 

PICTURESQUE  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS.    6  vols.    Lee. 

King,  C.  F.  Home  and  school,  soc. ;  This  continent  of  ours,  72C. ;  The  land  we  live 
in,  3  vols.,  ea.  s6c. ;  Northern  Europe,  s6c. 

TARR  AND  McMURRY  GEOGRAPHIES.    3  vols.    Macmillan. 

Tarr,  R.  S.,  and  McMurry,  F.  M.  Home  geography  (California  State  series), 
6oc. ;  North  America,  75c. ;  Europe  and  other  continents,  75c. 

WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.    12  vols.    Silver. 

First  lessons,  36c. ;  Glimpses  of  the  world,  36c. ;  Our  own  country,  soc. ;  Our  Ameri- 
can neighbors,  6oc. ;  Modern  Europe,  6oc. ;  Life  in  Asia,  6oc. ;  Views  in  Africa, 
6oc. ;  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  68c. ;  Hawaii  and  its  people,  68c. , 
South  American  republics,  6oc. ;  Story  of  the  Philippines,  6oc. ;  Porto  Rico,  6oc. 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION  SERIES.    7  vols.    ea.  25c.    Ginn. 

Industries  of  to-day;  Northern  Europe;  Strange  lands  near  home;  Toward  the 
rising  sun ;  Triumphs  of  science ;  Under  sunny  skies ;  Wide  world. 
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